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CHAPTER XXXV. 


A 


Man is a ſtrange compoſition of fortitude and 
fear, of ſound judgment and deceptive fancy, This 
latter faculty has too often the aſcendant in the minds 
of the multitude, This is a natural event from a con- 
ſtantly operative cauſe: to judge preciſely, and to de- 
termine with accuracy, even on the common occur- 
rences of life, require a greater portion of diſcern- 
ment, than falls to the lot of any individual, To be 
fallible in thoſe deciſions, which come every day be- 
neath human cognizance, is not only poſhble, but a 
certain fact. It is therefore the leſs ſurpriſing, if the 
ſame fallibility is exerciſed on thoſe events, which. 
are rare, and leſs ſubje to the deciſive teſt of invel- . 
tigation, To examine and judge on the probability 
of any novel incident, requires more ſerious applica- - 
tion, than the majority of mankind are capable of be- 
Vol. II. hes ſtowing 
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ſtowing on it. Hence, an appearance which ſtrikes 
their eye, being ſtrange, and not familiar to their 
fight, is deemed inſtantaneouſly to be ſupernatural. 
1 his ſenſeleſs conclufiod is the genuine reſult of ear- 
ly prejudices. They are inculcated in infancy, too 
often cheriſhed as the mind expands, and firmly ad- 
hered to in thoſe years of maturity, when they ought 
to be aſhamed of ſuch, childiſh folly, and apparent ig- 
norance. 

Tae plaſtic mind of infancy is obnoxious to any im- 

preſhon, The child imbibes notions at a very early 
period, and whatever. is acquired in thoſe years of 
_ fmphicity, is generally retained as infallible truths, at 
that time, when the ſeeds of infant folly ſhould be 
laid aſide. This fanciful credulity, the offspring of 
ignorance, is reſtleſs and deluſive. It conceives a 
multiplicity af frightful ideas, and bythe aſſiſtance of 
a terrified imagination, improves them into real beings. 
They are firmly believed to exiſt, and only ſeen to 
excite horror. Ho would Goy explode this opinion, 
were they ſeriouſly to conſider for a moment, how re- 
pugnant it is to the economy of Providence, wv 
mit this airy race of beings to ſport with the paſſions 
of thoſe, who, he has frequently declared, are under 
his immediate direction ! True religion would teach 
them another doctrine, and ſhew them the abſurdity 
of thoſe notious, who for years have tormented them- 
ſelves, and propagated terror through an extenſive 
circle. . | 

His Lordſhip's wound, the ſole effect of his un- 
manly fear, was healed in a ſhort time. One mor- 
ning, as he fat amuſing himſelf with playing ſome of 
his harmonious airs on his favourite inftrument, Pa- 
trick entered his apartment with a ſmiling counte- 
nance. He ſtood upon the midft of the floor, with 
bis hat under his left arm, ſcraping and bowing moſt 
reſpectfully, in order to attract the attention of his 
mater. His Lordſhip heeded him not, but let him 
continue the performance of his civilities, while he. 
finiſhed his delightful tune. Patrick perceiving his 

ter's preſent humour, ſtood ſtill, and liſtened 8 


of all his motions, loofed him 


and Patrick doubled his activity. He 


cut · throat dog Captain Corner. 
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his muſic with the profoundeſt filence, Preſeutly his 
countenatice began to brighten, the ſmile of pleaſure . 
ſparkled on his face—he briſkly ſnapped his fngers— 
he 6r{t moved one foor and then the other. The nod 
of a {on from his 1 who was obſervant 

om his reſtraint, and 

he nimbly beat time with his heels, ro the cadence of . 
his maſter's mufic. His Lordſhip was extremely de- 
lighted with the effect of his tune on the ſenſes of his 
fairbful domeſtic. He continued his performance, 
hcippend ſo vi- 

olently, and capered fo high, that he preſently began 

to tire; ſo taking his original ſituation, he made a 
low bow, and humbly thanked his Lordſhip for his 

ſent emertaiument. Rs TG 

When the muſical tone of the bagpipes ceaſed, his 
Lordſhip ſaid, Now Patrick, what is your meſ- 
* ſage 7 Great news, and happy tidings, your ho- 
nor, Sir Archibald, and family, tee at the Caſ- 
e tle laſt night; and at the ſame time, Mr and Miſs 
Welman came to Roſehill. The Tulips came a few 
days ago, and have again brought with them that 

— I am glad, Pa- 
trick, at the arrival of all my old friends; you mult 
now learn to be a little more reſpectful to me, than 
formerly. You muſt know, Patrick, the company 

„ keep here, though the one is a Baronet, and the 

Efquires, are in no.wiſe comparable to me, for 

* Jam an Earl's fon.'—* Comparable to you, your ho- 
* nor | No more than a bunch of onions is to a da- 
* maſk roſe.” That is a juſt obſervation, Patrick; 
* I think your wit is conſiderably brighter than it uſed 
to be, at leaſt, I admire it more of late.“ Ah, 
© your honor, for wit and courage, Patrick Harle was 
always noted. I would think no more of poſing 
Mr. Bruce in a ſcriptural argument, than of eating 
* a boiled cabbage after a winter day's march. He 
Knows my talent, and is always ſhy of trying its 
* weight.'——* Well, well, Patrick, keep your wit till 
* another opportunity, but how came your courage, 
* the oiker night, to pop into Mary's meal tub? Pa- 

Of 32 trick 
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trick ſhook bis head, ſaying, .* Ah, your honor 
knows, that was no trial of mortal courage. Shew 
+ * me a man, ſhew me a lion, and if L don't pull him 
by the beard, I will give you leave to flog me with 
* a bunch of cariots. If I had not been valiant, if I 
had not been brave, if I had not been courageous, 
what would have becume of the houſe of Owen, 
© when we were in the army, for the honor of which 
I fought no fewer than twenty- ſeven battles? Ah, 
© my Lord, that fiſt was never afraid of a man. 
* Come, come, Patrick, no more praiſes of your 
« courage ; put my pleaſant inſtrument into the caſe, 
and remember you. do not forget it. I mean to pay, 
Mr. Taylor a viſt to-day, and give a poor Curate 
© the honor of my company for a few hours. Go, 
and prepare yourſelf,”  _ . 
When they ſet forward, Patrick walked behind, at 
a reſpeQful diſtance. * His Lordſhip was accoutred in 
his yellow coat, and wore a Scotch bonnet upon his 
head. As they paſſed along they eſpied a pretty cot - 
tage, and curioſity induced them to quit the path, in 
order to examine it the more minutely. Ihe jeſſamine 
was clinging round the windows, and the fragrant 
 woodbine decorated the whole front, It was ſhroud- 
ed with an infinite profuſſion of ſhrubs, where the gay 
laburnum waved its yellow branches. The lilac with 
irs purple hues, gave a beautiful tinge to that wild va- 
riety of colours which ſtruck the raviſhed eye. The 
roſe, with its crimſon dye, ſweetly intermingled with 
the whiteneſs of the Jily, and threw a modeſt bluſh 
among thoſe variegated flowers, which with their 
brighteſt ſhades' ornamented the borders. All was 
delightful, all was pleaſing ; the birds ſang among the 
boughs of the bending fhrubs, and ſweetly poured 
their artleſs melody, to cheer the peaceful inhabitants 
of this neat but humble manſion. ws 
His Lordhip admired the rural ſimplicity which 
reigned around this modeſt fabric. In the midi} of 
his reverie, the notes of ſome harmonious muſic at- 
tracted his attention. He liſtened eagerly to the dif- 
. ferent modulations of the tune, and 9 
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_ elf tranſported with the dexterity of the performance. 


O Patrick, ſays he, it is delightful, it is excel- 
© lent, it is abſolutely heavenly ! It is a piece of the 


* * "2 ” 20 . ; i © 
divine Rizzio, that inimitable maſter of our native 


N xy, It is infinitely ſuperior to any thing that 
© Purcell ever compoſed. , He was a dull heavy · pated 


fellow, and took more pleaſure in the compoſition 


© of pſalmody, than in the ſprightly airs of the fineſt 
love ditty. Give me my pipes, Patrick, I will en- 
* deavour to accompany this accompliſhed performer, 
though I perceive it io be the elegant touch of a la- 
* dy's finger, Ne st to the bagpipes, Patrick, the pi- 
© ano forte is the ſweeteſt inſtrument. "That ſtroke 
* was incomparable—thar fall beyond conception ! I 
© have not heard ſuch a maſterly performance, ſince 
the laſt time I had the pleaſure of hearing an Italian 
* opera.? | 
is Lordſhip having carefully buckled his delightful 
inſtrument about him, he walked in at the outer gate, 
and perceiving the front door open, ſtepped into the 
hall. The door, which led to the room where the 


| lady was playing, was likewiſe open. She began 


another piece of muſic, and, accompanied it with. a 
charmipg voice.” His Lordſhip was enraptured with 
the tone, when beginning to blow, the pipes ſtruck 
up, and he bounced into the room, bawling, © well 
done, excellently done, upon my word, Madam.” 
The ladies fereamed out, and fled with precipitation 
to the fartheſt corner of the room. They crowded. 
together in a cluſter, frighted at the romantic appea- 
rance of this intruding muſician, while his Lordſhip. 
continued his tune tothe no ſmall terror of the tremb- 
ling auditors, * 'Tis heavenly, ladies, tis abſolute- 
ly heavenly, let me have your accompaniment on the 
piano forte, and we ſhall poſitively produce the moſt 
* enchanting harmony, that eyer dclighted mortal 
* ears' He turned around, and began to touch the. 
keys of the piano forte. The ladies ſeized this fa» 
vourable opportunity, and hurried out of the room 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 
They found Patrick in the kitchen, haranguing 
5 2” with 
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with violence, and repeatedly aſſerting to their Mama, 
that every word he ſpoke was an abſolute truth. The 
1 replied, it poſſibly might be ſo. Since 

e came to the Vale farm, ſhe had often beard of his 
Lordſhip's reſidence in this part of the country, but 
the had never had the leaſt intimation of his return. 
Hare you nor, Madam, .returns' Patrick, walk 
* forth and fee him; he is the propereſt gentleman 
your eyes ever beheld. He is tall, handſome, and 
* enchanting, the very flower of the Scotch nobility, 
He is as tall as an oak tree, and ſweeter in his dil- 
* poſition than a ſuckled calf. Hark, how divinely 
pe plays!” *# | 8 

The young ladies could not refrain from labgbing, 
when they heard theſe. hyperbolical praiſes of his 
Lordſhip. "They ſmiled, and requeſted their Mama 
to walk into the drawing-room, and ſee this accom» 
pliſhed wonder. He is, to be ſure,” ſays one of 
then, * ſomething extraordinary; but whether he is 
* Scot or Indian, human or inhuman, requires the 


« ſkill of a very acute natwalift to determine.“ Mas 
dam, Madam, replies Patrick, with eyes ſparkling, 
and a countenance reddening, .* will you be ſo pro- 
fane, as to revile the honor of the houſe (f Owen ? 
* Look at him, his ſize beſpeaks his birth. ttjs face 
« is the very emblem of dignity, and his humanity is 


ſoſter than a boiled turnip. You may laugh, ladies, 
* as yau pleaſe; yon are young. and cannot ſpy out 
0 aby by the look, but the Iriſh ladies had more 
* penetration, When his honor was in the army, and 
we were quartered at Limerick, there were no few- 
* er than ſeventcen ladies of the firſt rank and fortune, 
« who would have parted with their right ears, for 
one kiſs of his roſy lips.“ I am really ſorry,” ob, 
ſerves the old gentlewoman, for the poor ladies of 
© Limerick, I wiſh my daughters may have better 
fate. O Mama,” ſays one of them laughing, be 
not afraid; the Iriſh ladies hate loved by the lump, 
and fixed their affections, as a drover fixes his choice 
© on a bullock, from his bone, ſtrength and ſize.— 
Madam, I tell you, exclaims Patrick, foaming with 


# 
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1 
rage, this is downright blaſphemy againſt the honot. 
© of the houſe of Owen. You may as well 21 2 
© your Maker, as prophane the by of a Lord, for 
9 5 are the expreſs images of all that is good '— 
Pray Sir,” obferves the old Lady, let not your 
* zeal for your maſter induce you to become irreligi- 
© ous. I perceive by your language, you have dab- 


©'bled in the ſcriptures, but be not over anxious, to 
apply any paſſage you may ſelect from theſe ſacred 


records to an improper object. Your indiſcriminate 
eulogium on lords, is neither juſl, nor true. Fe- 
of them are more perfect, than their fellow-creatures z 
and | wauld not have you ſo far dazzled with the 
«* pomp of title, or the pageantry of rank, as to con- 
«clude; that every Lord is the expreſs image of all 
that s,good. Such a conclufion will iofallibly pro- 
duce many errors. It is the conduct of the man, 
and not the number, or ſplendor of his titles, which 
* conſtirutes. true dignity.— Thank you, Madam, 
thank you. You have exactly deſcribed his honor, 
«my malter, as if he had been your own fon, His 
conduct, as a man, is as upright as a mountain fir. 
His conduct as a gentleman, is as clear as a cabbage- 
leaf, and his gentleneſs, as a Lord, is as ſoft as 
boiled pottage.— The young ladies burſt out into an 
immoderate fit of laughter. Patrick was nettled at 
their ſuppoſed rudeneſs, and turning to the old lady, 
ſaw a ſmothered ſmile upon her countenance. It is 
too bad Madam,“ ſays he, to be inſulted for ſpeak- 
© ing the truth. Had any gentleman laughed at his 
© honor, either before his face, or behind his back, 
* were he as big as Goliah, I would preſently ſhew - 
© him the courage of little David. Madam, there is 
* ſiſt can give a blow like an aſs's heel. There is 
* not a jaw-bone in the kingdom can bear a couple of 
* ſtrokes from it, without being ſhivered into pieces. 
* While we lay in Ireland, I fought twenty-ſeven he- 
© roic battles in defence of his honor, and have left 
more broken ribs, and cracked jaw-bones in that 
* kingdom, than will be healed againſt doomſday.” 
At this deſcription of Patrick's valor, the old wi 
| | | cou 
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could no longer reſtrain her propenſity to laughter, 
but heartily joined in the general mirth. This incenſ- 
ed Patrick, and he became ſo obſtreperous in the de- 
fence of his aſſertions, that his Lordſhip deſiſted from 
his performance, and came to enquire the cauſe of 
his ſervant's vociferation. 

His Lordſhip no ſooner appeared, than Patrick be- 
came ſilent, and making his accuſtomed bow, retired 
behind his back. The ladies, from reſpect to their 
intruſive gueſt, politely requeſted him to walk into the 
drawing · room, obſerving at the fame time, that his 
ſervant's admirable attachment had created them a 

- fund of merriment. Yes, ladies, yes,” ſays Patrick, 
the honor of the houſe of Owen, I will ſtrenuouſly 
defend againſt the teeth of all gainſayers. —— 
Right, Patrick, right,“ replies his Lordſhip, as he 
walked acroſs the floor with an air of importance, 
© no perſons ought to ſport with the dignity of family, 
or the rank of ſuperiority.” The old lady firſt 
looked upon her daughters, and then on his Lord- 
ſhip. "They were ſilent, and he continued his walk. 

He was a ſecond time ſolicited to walk into the draw- 
ing-room, with which requiſition he thought proper 
to comply without deigning one ſyllable in reply to 
the civilities of the ladies, | 
As they paſſed through the hall, they obſerved in 
the ſhrubbery, two ladies and a gentleman. They 
were admiring the beauty of the. flowers, and liſten- 
iog to the ſong of the little warblers which echoed. 
from every ſpray. The old gemlewoman ſtepped. 
out, and politely requeſted them to walk in. hen 
they entered the drawing - room, they were ſurprized, 
when they beheld his Lordſhip fitting in an arm chair, 
equipped in his favourite ſuit, and his bag-pipes 
buckled about him. He aroſe at their entrance, and 
immediately recognizing his former friends, expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction, at this unexpected interview. Mr. 
Welman ſaid, he was happy to hear his Lordſhip 
had formed the reſolution of reſiding in the neigh- 
bourhood, and hoped he ſhould often have the plea- 
ſure of ſceing him, as formerly, at Roſehill. 
15 3 a Though 
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Though my continuance in the north, is rather 
© uncertain, yet while Jam here, I beg your Lord- 
ſhip will honor me with your company, whenever, 
choice, or opportunity may impel you to ſuch a 
viſit,'— I acknowledge, Sir,” 7; we his Lordſhip, 
the many obligations you formerly were fo kind as 
to confer upon me, and ſhall be always happy to 
compu AHL ICE preſent invitation.'—" Pray, Ma- 
dam, ſays Miſs Gray, is Mr. Gardiner returned?“ 
— He is not yet,” replies the elderly Lady, * but we 
expect him in a few days.'—* Does he purpoſe to 
reſide at the Vale as-uſual P-* He does Madam, I. 
have been long acquainted with Mr. Gardiner, and 
have reaſons to wiſh it may continue much longer, 
He is a worthy gentleman, and if he were not fet- 
tered in his temporal affairs, his diſtributive charity 
would be as extenſive as his beneyolence of heart. 
I wanted a country refidence, :retired from the buſ- 
tle of the world, of which I am fick and weaty. 
He heard me expreſs. my wiſh, and generouſly 
made me an offer of this houſe. He ſaid, he was 
2ing abroad, and might be abſent for ſome years. 
When he meaned to return, he: would apprize me 
of his-intention, but hoped [ would furniſh him 
with what accommodations he wanted, but requeſt- 
ed I would not think of a removal I have now 
lived here a few years, happily in this retirement, 
and happier far, than when amidit thoſe blandiſh- 
ments, which the world calls pjcaſure, and all the 
© enjoyments Which opulence- can beſtow.“ She 
heaved a ſigh; and endeavoured to ſtifle that ſenfibili- - 
1. which viſibly throbbed io her materpal boſom. 
The tear ſtarted from her eye, and as it rolled down 
her cheek, the youngelt of her daughters moſt affec- 
tionately kiffed it away! Thank you, my child, the 
© Lord who is the guardian of dutiful children, will 
not ſuffer you to go unte warded, Her children 
drew around her, They were three&*g&@phters, and 
| a boy about ſix years of age. Ye "gebtle-partakers 
« of my ſorrow,” continues the lady, who have 
* often alleviated my afflition, when the gloom ſat 
ALE - ; © heavy 
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heavy on me, you will hereafter receive the reward 
* of your filial duty, for here I have little to beſtow 
| © upon you, fave.a mother's kindeſt bleſſing. Be 
- © feared, my children.“ They kiſſed her alternately, 


and immediately obeyed. * Pray, Madam,” ſays Miſs 


Welman, * I am touched with the few hints you have 
dropped. If it be not too preſuming, and too afflic- 
© tive to your ſenſibility, may I beg the recital of thoſe 

* misfortunes, which ſeem to corrode your peace? 
Of misfortunes, Madam,” replies the lady, I 
© have had my ſhare, The recollection of paſt 8 
* eſpecially thoſe which have been productive of de- 
© light, though grating to the breaſt of ſenſibility, al- 
ways brings a degree of pleaſure mingled with the 
* gnawing throes of anguiſh. To compile is a teaz- 
- * ing folly, It exhauſts the patience of the auditor, 


and brings no relief to the pang of ſorrow. It is an 


* unceaſing, and unavailing miſery. The conſtant 
*-enumeration of misfortunes excites diſguſt, and they 
who have once liſtened to the melancholy ſtory, are 
not eager to hear a repetition. This viſible inattea- 
tion, is not always a leſſon to the unfortunate com- 
6 5 He finds a pleaſure in the recapitulation, 


but jt is a ſolitary and a lonely pleaſure. Few are 


* ſo humane as to feel for others, and fewer (till are 
ſolicmous to alleviate.that calamity which is too often 
© the portion of the unhappy. ! hoes ladies, your 
* benevolence will pardon theſe obſervations ; they 
© are ſuggeſted by mat hard lot, with which it has 
been my fate to ſtruggle the far greater part of my 
6 life, + . 
I I loſt my parents when I was young, and have 
not the lealt rrcollection of their perſons. I {till re- 
member their kindneſs. . Yes, they were kind, they 
were indulgent, I was not then conſcious of the ir- 
reparable loſs I had ſuſtained ; 1 was the ſole heireſs 
of ſifteen hundred pounds a year, and a matgrpal un- 
cle was a guardian, Young and inconſiderate, I had 
few,thoughts, and none beyond the preſent moment, 


ime rolled away, and I began io think myſelf happy, 


though an orphan, I had ſca ce attained my ſixteenth 
3 | 7 © year 
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ear, when different gentlemen ſolicited my uncle, to 
be permitted to pay their addreſſes to me. He receiv- 
ed their ſolicitations with apparent coldneſs, and re- 
queſted them to wait till | was of age, when I might 
have the prudence to chuſe for myſelf. This admoni- 
tory advice had not the deſired effect. I was fond of 
being admired, and pleaſed with the attentions which 
they paid me. What youthful heart would not have 
fluttered, when it heard the ſighs of fix gentlemen 
occaſionally uttered in its preſence! | was delighted 
with my triumph, and confeſs, was not aſhamed to 
play the capricious coquette, This conduct, though 
culpable, was not criminal. It was the genuine effect 
of that vanity, which too frequently is the predomi - 
nant paſſion of the female mind. My uncle remon- 
ſtrated, but he remonſtrated in vain. He ſometimes 
threatened, but I deſpiſed his violence; I always be- 
haved to him with the utmoſt reſpect, he often treat- 
ed me with inhumanity. I was frequently confined, 
debarred from the company of every acquaintance, 
and fometimes prohibited the uſe of pen and ink. 
Theſe reſtraints I ſeldom ſuffered with patience. I 
deemed them tyrannical, and exacted by a man, who 
thought had no natural right to deprive me of my 
liberty, 

© In theſe dreary hours of 'confinement, I lamented 
the loſs of my beloved parents. He often was a liſt- 
ener to my lamentations, in which mean officiouſneſs 
I frequently detected him. I could not brook ſuch 
reſtrictions, they preyed daily upon my mind, and im- 
pelled me to fabricate a number of delufive artifices 
to deceive my unfeeling gaoler, which in different 
circumſtances, I would have diſdained with abhor- - 


rence. He ſaw with what reluctance I ſubmitted too 


his commands, and the more refractory | became, the 
more moroſe was his behaviour towards me. The 

meekneſs of reſignation, was at that time no part of 
my mortal compoſition. I was determined to eman- 
cipate myſelf from a ſtate of ſubjection, which I had 
now endured above two years. This determination, 


tion 


| though raſh and inconſiderate, if 1 know the inelipa- 
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tion of my own mind, would never have entered there, 
had l been left to the unreftrained purſuit of my own 
" diſpoſition. We always endure ſervitude with diſſa- 
isfaction,-and1 believe there is not a woman in being, 
who may not be controuled with gentleneſs, but wi 
iadignantly ſpurn at the frown of ſeverity. 
here was among the number of my admirers, a 
young gentleman, two years older than myſelf, his 
name was Johnſon. He was the only ſon of a very 
worthy father, who poſſeſſed an eſtate of five hundred 
pounds a-year. His father had, for a long continu- 
ance of time, lived in habits of the moſt intimate 
friendſhip, with my deceaſed parents. His friendſhip 
"ceaſed not with their demiſe. He eſteemed me as his 
daughter; he endeavoured to inculcate into my youth- 
ful mind, the ſame principles he had with care inſtil- 
led into his ſon. They were the principles of religion 
and virtue; I was ſenſible of his friendſhip, and ac- 
knowledged it with gratitude. I occaſionally viſited 
him at his houſe, received his inſtructions with thank- 
fulneſs, and returned, improved by the precepts of this 
benevolent man, 
My uncle ſaw with apparent regret, the Mere ; 
] gave to the worthy Mr. johnſon. My uncle, I ſpeak 
with impartiality, for he has long ſince paid the debt 
of nature, was proud, illiterate, and ſullen. He 
thought himſelf ſuperior to the greater part of his ſpe- 
cies, and this ſuperiority —_— conſiſted in the ac- 
cumulation of money. His eſtate was ſmall, not 
more- than three handred pounds a-year, yet by mere 
parſimony, and a CY of meaſures' which he 
purſued with unremitting perſeverance, he had hoard- 
ed up above thirty thouſand, This was an immenſe 
ſum conſidering the capital with which he commenced 
bis commercial career. The narrowneſs of his mind 
defeated all his enjoyments, and ſoured thoſe pleaſures 
which are calculated to ſweeten the bitter potion of 
life. He voluntarily denied himſelf of many of thoſe 
er.dearing paſtimes, which others purſue” with the ut- 
moſt avidity. This ſpontaneous auſterity he deemed 
one of his chiefeſt merits, He ſecluded himſelf _ 
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the acquaintance of all his neighbours, and was libe- 
ral of his cenſutes on their ſuppoſed extravagance, 
My wiſh to participate of thoſe elegancies, to which 
I] was entitled by my fortune, gave him er, He 
expatiated with rancour on the growing diflipation of 
the age, and frequently deprived me of thoſe inno- 
cent amuſements, to which ] was - prone from my 
youth and. inclination. He expoſtulated with vehe- 
mence againſt my. unbounded extravagance, as he 
_ termed my inoffenſive gaieties, and | often complied 
with his arbitrary mandates, merely to indulge his 
churliſh humour, and ſecure my own peace, | 
Ne had a ſon about thirty years of age, wha was 
eſtabliſhed in buſineſs. He had imbibed the principles 
of his father, and profited by his inſtructions. He 
was illiberal in his opinions, and parſimonious in all 
his dealings. Like his father, he was illiterate, and 
heartily deſpiſed thoſe who devoted any portion of 
their time to ſuch an unmeaning purſuix. Avaricious, 
and griping, he was ſlovenly to a degree of folly. ' 
Some are ſlovens through mere inattention, ſome 
through ſottiſnneſs, but he was a diſguſtful ſſoven 
from the impulſe of covetouſneſs. Uncandid in his 
conjectures, and vain of his own opinions, he often 
took the liberty to reprove my amuſive paſtimes, which 
he termed deſtructive levities, replete with nonſenſe, 
criminality, and fin, If | bore with reluctance the 
animadverſions of my guardian, I always heard with 
indignation the abſurd remonſtrances of his ſon. | 
* Aﬀter a conſinement of ſome weeks, my uncle 
one day entered my apartment, Seating himſelf fa - 
miliarly by me, with a ſmile on his-countenance, and 
gently patting my hand, he ſaid, * Sally, attend to 
* me, 1 am going to communicate to you a piece of 
- *buſineſs, of cheſt importance to your future wel- 
fare. I once reſolved. not to acquaint you with my 
* deſign, till you were of the age of twenty one years; 
* but as you ſeem determined not to wait for a huſ- 
band till that period, I have thought it proper now 
to apprize you of it. You have many admirers, but 
Jam afraid few lovers. Your fortune is the ſole 
- | motive 
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© metive which induces all of them to be ſo attentire 
© to you. Let me adviſe.you to diſcard them all. 
© They are unworthy of a ſingle, ſerious thought. A 
© parcel of extravagant, di 

© dogs. There is not one of them, who is not capa- 
© ble of ſpending your fifteen hundred pounds a year, 


ia mere eating and drinking. T hope, Sally, you 


© have no wiſh to be a beggar ??—* No, indeed, uncle, 


© I ſhould be miſerable, if J thought ſuch a deſtiny. 


© awaited me.'— That is-prudent, Sally, that is pru- 
© dent. I = Y you will begin to think ſenouſly, and 
© explode thole unmeaning levities, which have totally 
occupied your thoughts for ſome years.” I was at 


a loſs to ſurmiſe to what concluſion this extraordina- 


ry prelude would lead, but was ſoon apprized of his 


friendly intentions. 


© He continued, I have been very provident for 


© you, Sally, and hope you will have the gratitude to 
c me. It is no ſudden determination, for | have 


«© debated with myſelf, long and ſeriouſly about the 


© matter, I have provided you a kuſband ; he is a 
© prudent man, and moreover a money maker, His 
fortune is fully equal to your own, and he would think 


© it an unpardonable crime to - con one farthing of 
« either unneceſſarily and indiſcreetly.” He is no 


© drunkard ; he is no ſpendthrift; he is no gambler, 
© He is ſolely calculated to make you happy, and hap- 
© py you will ] 

© not your own fault. —* Indecd, uncle,” I replied, 
© this paternal care demands my warmeſt gratitude, 


Ze fo obliging as to inform me, who is this accem- 


© pliſhed gentleman ?! He is my own ſon, Ephraim, 


Gally. —“ O goodneſs, Sir, can you 1 that 


© he is calculated to make me happy? Undoubted- 
' ly, my good girl; he is poſſelfad of every requiſite 
to make a good huſband, He is rich, and will be 
© richer : he is prudent, he is ſober, he is not addict- 
© ed to any-one vice. To be certain, he is not devot - 


© edto many of thoſe frivolous expedients, by which. 


12 — heart is too often captivated. His good 


merit 


pated, and licentious. 
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inevitably be with ſuch a man, if it be 


eſpiſes thoſe unneceſſary trappings; his own 
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merit is ſufficient to aſſure ſueceſs. When, Sally, 
ſhall we fix the marriage day? O, for heaven's 
fake, uncle,“ exclaimed I, burſting out à laughing, 
I reſolutely proteſt againſt accepting the man of your 
choice. I would not take your ſon, Ephraim, for 
better for worſe, were he heir preſumptive to the 
crown of England.'—* This is doworight foolery, 
Sally ; you muſt think ſeriouſly on my advantageous 
propoſal, That levity, by which you regulate your 
conduct, and which, at this inſtant, impels you to 
laugh, when you ought to reflect; to deſpiſe what 
would conſtitute your felicity, is a bad companion, 
and ſhould be exploded. You muſt, and ſhall have 
your couſin.— This is too peremptory, uncle; you 
muſt allow me to have a negative in this buſineſs. 
No power, no conſideration in this world, ſhall ever 
induce me to accept of a huſband, whoſe manners 
and diſpoſition are fo oppoſite to my own. Such an 
union is unnatural : it will generate diſguſt, inſtead 
of eſteem. It will produce hatred, but never love.“ 
Away, Sally, away with ſuch romantic notions, 
The days of chivalry are paſt, . Let prudence ſug- 
eſt to you the enjoyment of every convenience, and 
Pond will only be a ſecondary confideration. It is 
no neceſſary ingredient in the marriage ſtate, people 
may live happy without it —“ Indeed, uncle, you 
and I diſagree in our opinions, I abſolutely reject 
your propoſal'—* Reject my ſon, Sally! You will 
change this determination before the expiration of a 
few weeks,” he bawled, as he walked furiouſly out 
of the room. 
, * I was teazed with this hateful propoſal for ſeveral 
days, which I ſcornfully rejected. My confinement 
now became ſtricter, and I was actually prohibited 
from ſeeing any other perſons, than my uncle, or cou- 
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ſin Ephraim. My couſin was an awkward wooer, 
and notwithſtanding the deciſive commands, and hum- 


ble ſolicitations of the father, the ſon made no ad- 
vance in my affections. Their importunities became 
odious. I deteſted their tyrannical conduct towards 


me; 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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me, and this increaſed my averſion to my propoſed 
huſband, 1 E 

* Young Mr. Johnſon had always been aſſiduous in 
his attentions towards me. His fortune was conſide- 
rably ſmaller than any of thoſe gentlemen's, to whoſe 
pretenſions I had gayly liſtened. He was modeſt and 


ern, | thought, he ſighed at a diſtance, His 
reſpectful ſilence ona ſubject, on which I wiſhed him 


to expatiate, increaſed my eſteem. I minutely conſi- 


dered his behaviour, and ſuppoſed, it was often con- 
ſtrained. Whether I erred in my ſuppoſition or not, 
my ny for him became daily more viſible to 
myſelf. This prepoſſeſſion I indulged: it was my 
only conſolation during the ſolitary hours of my con- 
finement. The indulgence of a paſſion will ever in- 
creaſe its violence, and I really believe | became in 


love merely from the contemplation of what ! was 
rag to enjoy, My gaiety of diſpoſition now 


rſook me. I became fullen, and thoughtful, re- 


Jected with diſdain the officiouſneſs of my vncle, and 


the obſequious behaviour of my cringing couſin, 
© This alteration of deportment was apparent to m 


' watchful guardian. He expoſtulated with me, an 


freely reproved my obſtinacy. I continued inexora- 
ble, but he ceaſed nor to plagu® me. My faſtidious 
demeanour to the fon, embarraſſed and confounded 
him. My diſdainful rejection of a neorer alliance 
with my uncle, though it provoked his irritable tem - 
r, ſeemed to double the ardor of his requiſitions. . 
He often ſternly thteatened me for my obduracy, and 
upbraided me for my ingratitude, His intemperate 
conduct made me completely miſerable, and 1 deter- 
mined to aſſert my liberty, the firſt opportunity 1 
could poſſibly embrace, 
© Having formed this reſolve, and-eager to put it 
in execution, by adopting a plan, and preparing my 
meaſures ; I was totally fruſtrated in my deſign, by 


the machinations of my uncle. He came into my 
apartment one day, and feating himſelf by me, ſaid, 


Sally, I am come to make you a propoſal, which I 
believe will give you pleaſure, You have often ex- 
| preſſed 
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© preſſed a defire to ſee London, which hitherto I 
thought prudent to oppoſe, as your youth and for- 
tune were ſtrong allurements to the crafty and de- 

. ©* figning. - I now have it in my power to indulge your 
inclination, as buſineſs of importance induces me to 
pay a viſit to the metropolis.” I thanked my uncle 
for his kindneſs, and declared my readineſs to ac- 
company him, whenever he thought proper to cem- 
mence his journey, He requeſted me to make my 
neceſſary preparations, as he ſhould fer forward in a 
few days. 

* On the morning of our departure, I was ready 
with my maid to attend me, anxiouſly waiting on the 
movements of my guardian, He entered my apart- 
ment, and gravely remarked, that my attendant was 

altogether unneceſſary, as ſhe would be only an incum- 
brance, and greatly increaſe the expence. This illi- 
beral obſervation abaſhed the poor giil. I earneſtly 
ſolicited that ſhe might accompany me, but he conti- 
nued inflexible in his reſolution. Perceiving all m 
intreaties were inc ffectual, I determined not to loſe 
the pleaſure I propoſed to myſelf in this defirable jour- 
ney, and ſo reluctantly complied with my uncle's par- 
ſimonious opinion. | 
We travelled in the carriage, that day, accord- 
ing to my computation, about forty miles. We 
lodged the firſt night ia a large ſea port town, I 
was called early in the morning, and while we were 
at breakfaſt, my uncle ſaid, we ſhall vary our jour- 
* ney, Sally, it will be more pleaſant, becauſe we 
* ſhall perform the remaining part by ſea.'—" By ſea,” 
I exclaimed, * you teriiſy me !\/—There is no cauſe 
for terror, child. I have ſent the carriage home. 
© It will be much cheaper, and what folly is it to in- 
* cur expence, when a perſon can be as well accom- 
* modated without it!” I remonſtrated, and promiſed 
to defray the whole charge, but could not prevail on 
him to relinquiſh his purpoſe. He ridiculed my ap- 
prehenſions, by ſaying, a ſea voyage would be condu- 
cive to my health, 7 
© We wereat ſea two days, ſometimes failing, and 
7 ſometimes 
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me, and this increaſed my averſion to my propoſed 
huſband. | 
* Young Mr. Johnfon had always been aſſiduous in 
his attentions towards me. His fortune was conſide- 
rably ſmaller than any of thoſe gentlemen's, to whoſe 
pretenſions I had gayly liſtened. He was modeſt and 
unaſſuming. I thought, he ſighed ata diſtance, His 
reſpectful Ms on a ſubject, on which I wiſhed him 
to expatiate, increaſed my eſteem. I minutely conſi- 
dered his behaviour, and ſuppoſed, it was often con- 
ſtrained. Whether I erred in my ſuppoſition or not, 
my iality for him became daily more viſible to 
myſelf. This prepoſſeſhon 1 indulped: it was my 
only conſolation during the ſolitary hours of my con- 
finement. The indulgence of a paſſion will ever in- 
creaſe its violence, and I really believe | became in 
love merely from the contemplation of what ! was 
— to enjoy, My gaiety of diſpoſition now 
ook me. I became follen, and thoughtful, re- 
jected with diſdain the officiouſneſs of my vncle, and 
the obſequious behaviour of my cringing couſin, 
This alteration of deportment was apparent to m 
watchful guardian. He expoſtulated with me, an 
freely reproved my obſtinicy. I continued inexora- 
ble, * he ceaſed not to plague me. My faſtidious 
demeanour to the fon, embarraſſed and con founded 
him. My diſdainful rejection of a neorer alliance 
with my uncle, though it provoked his irricable tem- 

, ſeemed to double the ardor of his requilitions.. 
He often ſternly threaten:d me for my obduracy, and 
upbraided me for my ingratitude, His intemperate 
conduct made me completely miſerable, and 1 deter- 
mined to aſſert my liberty, the frit opportunity I 
could poſſibly embrace. 

Having formed this reſolve, and eager to put it 
in execution, by adopting a plan, and preparing my 
meaſures ; I was totally fruſtrated in my deſign, by 
the machinations of my uncle. He came into m 

ment one day, and feating himſelf by me, ſai 
Sally, I am come to make you a propoſal, which I 
* believe will give you pleaſure, You have often ex- 

preſſed 


„tu 


© preſſed a defire to ſee London, which hitherto I 
* thought prudent to oppoſe, as your youth and for- 
© tune were ſtrong allurements to the crafty and de- 


. © figning. - I now have it in my power to indulge your 


* znclination, as buſineſs of importance induces me to 
pay a viſit to the metropolis.” I thanked my uncle 
for his kindneſs, and declared my readineſs to ac- 
company him, whenever he thought proper to cem- 
mence his journey, He requeſted me to make my 
neceſſary preparations, as he ſhould ſet forward in a 
few days. | 
* On the morning of our departure, I was ready 

with my maid to attend me, anxiouſly waiting on the © 
movements of my guardian, He entered my apart- 
ment, and gravely remarked, that my attendaat was 
altogether unneceſſary, as ſhe would be only an incum- 
brance, and greatly increaſe the expence. This illi- 
beral obſervation abaſhed the poor gil. I earneſtly 
ſolicited that ſhe might accompany me, but he conti- 
nued inflexible in his reſolution. Perceiving all m 
intreaties were inetfeQtual,. I determined not to loſe 
the pleaſure I propoſed to myſelf in this defirable jour- 
ney, and ſo reluctantly complied with my uncle's par- 
ſimodious opinion. | 

We travelled in the carriage, that day, accord- 
ing to my computation,. about forty miles, We 
lodged the firſt night in a large ſea port town, I 
was called early in the morning, and while we were 
at breakfaſt, my uncle ſaid, we ſhall vary our jour- 
* ney, Sally, it will be more 9 bag Soma e we 
* ſhall perform the remaining part by ſea. “ By ſea,” 
I exclaimed, * you teriſy me !\/—There is no cauſe 
for terror, child. I have ſent the carriage home. 
It will be much cheaper, and what folly is it to in- 
* cur expence, when a perſon can be as well accom- 
* modated without it!” [ remonſtrated, and promiſed 
to defray the whole charge, but could not prevail on 
him to relinquiſh his purpoſe. He ridiculed my ap- 
prehenſions, by ſaying, a ſea voyage would be condu- 
cive to my health. : | » 

© We wereat ſea two days, ſometimes failing, and 
ſometimes 
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; ſometimes becalmed. When we landed, I eongratu- 

þ lated myſelf on the concluſion of my voyage, but wes | 
| aſtoniſhed to hear the perſons on the quay, talking to 

one another in the French language. This obſervati- 

on I made to my uncle, who replied there were thou- 

| 18 ſands of Frenchmen in London. This remark was 

| 

| 


ſatisfatory. But how was I ſurpriſed, when he in- 

me, we had ſeveral miles to travel that eve- 

ning before we could arrive at the inn, where we 

propoſed to 1 T aſked him a variety of queſ- 
ears 


tions, and my ſuggeſted more. He anſwered 


10% me with manifeſt reſerve, and ſeemed to be abſorbed 

| a io the depth of bis own thonghts. I perceived his 
1 embarraſſment, but it gave me no concern. I. knew 

| the propenſity of his diſpoſition, and ſuppoſed ſome 
1. pecuniary tranſaction engroſſed all his attention. 


| I ſcarce had time to partake of a little refreſhment, 
Fl when he told me our conveyance was ready. It was 
x piece of unwelcome intell nce. I was much fa- 


tigued, and anxiouſly wiſhed for repoſe. This was 
|| | not * me, and | entered the —_— with my 
| uncle, Languid and faint for want of reſt, and the 
| motion being familiar to me, I ſoon fell afleep. How 
| far we travelled, | am at a loſs to conjecture, ſor I be- 
| ver awaked till the movement of the carriage ceaſed. 
04 _ Whenl alighted, I was handed through a large area 
i by a very venerable lady. We entered a ſpacious 
Is apartment, neat, commodious and elegantly furniſh- 
bil ed. My uncle followed, and we were preſently ſerved 
18 with a comfortable ſupper. This was the more ac» 
4, ceptable, as | had been reduced to an involuntary ab- 
Wit: | ſtinence during the whole of my voyage. When 
ſhewn to my chamber, | found every convenience, 
and immediately prepared myſelf for reſt, I began to 
think, as I lay upon my pillow, that London had been 
miſreprefented to me, Inſtead of the buſtle, the noife 
00 and uproar, which I had been informed, were unceaſ- * 
1 ing in the ſtreets, all was profoundly ſilent. It is 
|} © tae dead of night,” ſaid 1 to myſelf, * and people 
lj) * muſt ſleep.” With this reflection I preſently ſunk 
T1 into a quiet repoſe, . 
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FF © nept long the next morning, and when ] aroſe, 
was conducted into the ſame apartment where | had 
been the preceding evening. I fat down to breakfaſt 


with the venerable lady, and three others. Not ob- 


ſerving my uncle, J enquized for him. © Your uncle, 
Madam, ſays the venerable lady, went away laſt 
night, and as the wind is fair, J hope he is by this 
© time on his return to England. —“ Return to Eng- 
gland, Madam, where am 1?—* ln France, my dear 
« young lady,” returns the old matron, in a convent 
* of holy nuns, and 1 hope you will prove an ornament 
© to the ſitterhood,*” Judge of my conſternation! I 
was thunderſtruck with horror at the treachery oſ a 
man, to whoſe care | was confided in my infancy by a 
dying parent. I trembled, turned pale, and burſt into 
a flood of tears. | 
After my grief, excited by the firſt impreſſions of 
my ſituation, had a little ſubſided, the venerable lady 
addreſſing herſelf to me, kindly deſired me to be com- 
forted, I ſaid, I am betrayed Madam, I am groſsly 
* betrayed.'—* Your betrayer, as you pleaſe to term 
him, ſays ſhe, * has been ſtudious of your intereſt. 
* What avails all the opulence of this life ! It is the 
* ſource of care, of ſorrow, of anxiety. When 
have become one of us, and perfedly ſubdued thoſe 
* carnal thoughts which have wedded you to a deluſire 
world, you will be a ſtranger to grief, to care, and to 
; folicitutte, Your whole employment will be the 
* praiſes of that God, whoſe aide grace has wean- 
ed you {rom the uoremitting troubles of a tranſitory 
* life. You will behold your paſt days with ſorrow, 
be ſeriouſly afflited for the tranſgreſſions of your 
youth, and pivuſly devote your future days to the 
work of religion, and the thoughts of heaven. You 
* will then regret, and ſee with abhorrence, thoſe un- 
* meaning levities which have fo long and ſeriouſly en- 


gaged your mis-ſpent time. You will bleſs the day you 


© entered theſe holy walls, you will thank the man 


* who religiouſly deceived you, and praiſe the pious 


* means which beguiled you into everlaſting happi- 


* nels.'—* Before God, and this company,” I anſwered 


with 


with vehemence, I ſolemnly proteſt agaioſt the trea- 
© chery which has inveigled and delivered me into 
* your cuſtody. If you are the real ſervants of that 
God, whom you pretend to worſhip, you muſt know 
he is of puter eyes than to behold iniquity. - By the 
practice of iniquity and the fouleſt deception was I 
brought hither, but I hope your exemplary piety will 
© reſtore me to immediate liberty.'—* My dear young 
* lady,” replies my venerable guide, it will aſſurediy 
* bea work of greater piety, and more pleaſing to your 
© Maker, to reſtrain your roving inclinations, than to 
© indulge you in this vain requiſition. You are young, 
and your paſhons are unbridled ; but beneath my gui · 
dance, you will ſoon learn to conquer every _— 
* propenſity, to ſubdue every irkſome deſire, and a 
will be tranquil in your mortified boſom.“ “ No, 
Madam, no, that ſtate of tranquility which you fo 
© feelingly deſcribe, will never be my portion, whilſt I 
am an inhabitant beneath this roof. I came invo- 
© luntarily, and am poſitively determined never to ſa- 
© crifice my peace, by a baſe coincidence with the in- 
+ famy of a wretch, whom religion and virtue abhor. 
- © Your perſvaſions, though probably ſalutary, will ne- 
ver have any efficacy on a mind, ſmarting with the 
©« wrongs of a treacherous relation. | know his mo- 
tive, but he ſha'l never force me to acquieſce with 
© his opinion. My dear lady, cenſure not the con- 
duct of a man, who prizes your eternal ſalvation 
before your. temporal happineſs. Let the ſame in- 
* fluence operate on your inclination, and your thoughts 
vill dart into futurity, meditate on the Niicity of that 
* unchanging ſtate, and heartily deſpiſe thoſe low, gro- 
* veling pleaſures appended to the children of morta- 
* lity.'—* Is it not poſſible, Madam, that I may attain 
© this felicity, without making a voluntary reſignation 
| of my temporal intereſt, and preſent bappineſs? Muſt 
© I become inſenſible to all the feelings of humanity, 
| © before my ſacrifice of praiſe will be acceptable to my 
| Maker! Muſt I relinquiſh what Frovidefce has given 
| me, my youth, my fortune, and every connection that 
is dear to me in life, before I can perform an oblation 
© agreeable 
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« agreeable-to my Creator? My religion inculcates 2 
different — And of this J am confident, that 
4 God is never pleaſed with an unwilliag penitence.— 
Ah, my dear young 275 you are a novice in the 
< mylteries of religion. | You have yet much to learn, 
and ſo you will — when you have once 
forgotten the allurements of a wicked world.” 
, ; Hr perceived I was not ſuddenly to be emanci- 
pated from my confinement, I was peſtered with dai- 
ly lectures on the futility of all earthly enjoyment. 1- 
heard the holy ſiſterhood declaim with vehemence 
ainſt all temporal pleaſures, and the fleeting vanities 
of a deluſive world. I heard them applaud the tran- 
quility of a life of retirement, the undiſturbed peace of 
a religious devotee, andthoſe heavenly raptures which 
conſtantly illuminated her mind. Theſe deſigned in- 
ſinuations made not the leaſt impreſhon on me. I 
looked back with regret on the wicked world, from 
which 1 was ſo forcibly ſecluded, and kept my deter - 
-mination of mingling in its follies, whenever chance 
ſhould preſent me with a favourable opportunity. 
The venerable Abbeſs was indefatigable in her ap- 
plications. She expoſtulated, ſhe entreated, ihe even 
prayed, that I would renounce my apoſlacy, and be bees 
come a new creature. The pious liſters, one by one, 
at convenient ſeaſons, were . importunate with me, to 
abjure my preſent error, and inftantly become an heir 
ofeverlaſting ſalvation. .. I ſometimes liſtened to their 
arguments with attention, and endeavoured/ to refute 
them by a repetition of thoſe obſervations which 1 
made to the venerable lady in our firſt converſation, 
They always expreſſed their aſtoniſhment at my im- 
puted ignorance, and wondered how I could expect 
alvation whilſt I continued in my peftilent hereſy. 
Sometimes I was induced, by their peremptory denun- 
ciations of vengeance on my infidelity, to attempt a 
vindication of my principles, by a candid appeal to 
reaſon and ſcripture. In theſe diſputations, I was 
vain enough to ſuppoſe I frequently obtained an aſ- 
cendaney over my haughty adverſaries. | 
+ When my year of noviciate was expired, I was aſ- 


— 


*- 


— 


| | failed 


te Me 
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compoſure, and promiſed inviolable ſecrecy, 


_ worthy friend Mr. Johnſon. In them I gave him a 
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- failed by every art difſiniulation could ſuggeſl, to be- 


come a.pr religious. Some holy fathers were 
employed by the pious lifters, to work upon my ima- 
gination, by a terrific deſcription of infernal torments, 
to which they confidently doomed me, without I im- 
mediately renounced my heretical opinions, Theſe 


horrible threatenings had no more effe&, than the plea- 


ſing promiſes of the ſiſterhood. I wiſhed to become 
once more an inhabitant of the wicked world, and this 
wiſh fruſtrated all their deep-laid ſtratagems. | 
Think, my dear ladies, what « life of diſcontent 
I muſt have paſſed in this convent, and how I endured. 
this mortification for the ſpace of five years. Some - 
times my fortitude was like to forſake me, and I was 
ready to fink beneath the preſſure of my misfortune, 
In this dilemma, Hope, that gentle cherub, that con- 
{tant comforter of the unfortunate, came cheerfully to 
aſſiſtance, and bade me look forward to a future 


reds I attended to her ſuggeſtions, and was not de- 


ceived. 

My female attendant was frequently and regu- 
larly changed. I was at no Joſs to ſurmiſe the cauſe, 
One of thoſe occaſional. domeſtics, was young and 
ſeemingly ingenuous. Her integrity I endeavoured 
to corrupt, by promiſes of ample compenſation, if we 
ſucceeded in our delign. She liſlened with attent ion 
to my ſtory, the particulars of which | related to her, 
and attempted to raiſe her ſenſibility by an affecting de- 


ſcription of all my unmerited ſufferings. I thought 


ſhe began to ſympathize with me in my affliction, and 
when I thought her ſufficiently engaged in my intereſt, 
I diſcloſed my whole intention, She heard me with 


« By this girl's affected hypdcriſy, I wrote ſeveral 


letters, and had them ſent to England by different 


conveyances. They were all directed to my old and 


faithful account of all that had happened to me, and 
earneſily ſolicited his interference, I never received 
any anſwer, and this was the ſevereſt affliction 1 ever 
ſuffered. I concluded, he had mercileſsly left me to 

my 
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my wayward fate, and this concluſion cauſed me much 
real forrow. Sometimes Lou a — — of thi 
woman's probity,”and ſuppoſed ſhe had betra 

— 3 — — — me day and 
night. I thought myſelf forgotten or derided by all 
the world, and ſaw no alteroative but a tacit acquieſ- 
cence with the importunities of the ſiſterhood, who 
teazed me hourly on the hated ſubject. But deſpon- 
dency is not the method to obtain * avpre.t ; 

© One day as I was fitting very melancholy in the 
little apartment afhgned me, I was ſummoned down 
ſtairs. When I entered the room where I was accuſ- 
tomed to meet the fiſterhood, I was ſurpriſed with a 
very unuſual Gght, I was politely accoſted by three 
gentlemen, bur ſo great was the agitation of my mind 
at this unexpected interview, that I took no 2 | 
notice of auy perſon preſent. After the lapſe of a few 
minutes, and the flutter of my ſpirits began to ſubſide, 
what was my aſtoniſhment, when I recognized the 
elder Mr. Johnſon ! 1 ſprang from my chair in tranſ- 
port of joy, and running towards him, exclaimed, 
O Sir, you are my deliverer ” Such was my ecſtacy 
at this moment, that I was almoſt inſenſible to either 
my words, or my actions. I threw my arms around 
him, and proteſted, he ſhould not leave me. He aſ- 
fared me repeatedly, he would not, told me had 
come with the ſole intention of conveying me to Eng- 
land, and for that humane purpoſe had obtained per- 
miſhon from the adminiftration of France, I was ſo 
atrentive to the words of the old gentleman; it was 
ſome time before I diſcovered the ſon to be preſent. I 
was anxious to be gone, and frequently ſolicited 
worthy friends tothat purpoſe, before they had ſettled 
ſome little buſineſs with the venerable lady, who could 
not refrain from expreſſing her chagrin at my unfortu- 
nate releaſe. 

„When we arrived in England, I was informed 
of my uncle's demiſe, and the marriage of his ſon, 
who now enjoyed my eſtate. Being illegally de- 
prived of my patrimony, I liſtened to the addreſſes 
of young Mr. Johnſon, who now had a double claim 


my huſband, requeſting my immediate attendance in 


1 
on my affections, and ſoon aſter entered within the 
honorable pale of matrimony. I went to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of my eſtate, but was repulſed with diſdain. It 


now became the cauſe of a legal litigation, and my 


conſcientious couſin had the impudence to produce 
before the court, a written inſtrument, whereby he 
Tolemaly averred I had conveyed my inheritance to 
my deceaſed uncle, when | formed the reſolution of 
taking the veil, This I pobtively denied, and related 
very eee the deliberate treachery by which 
I had been betrayed. My eſtate was adjudged to me, 
but ſo loaded with incumbrances from the claims of 
my honeſt une; and conſcientious couſin, that 
my huſband was induced to allow their validity, ra- 
ther than eommence another legal diſcuſſion, by which 
the whole might be ſquandered away. - FA. 

© Thus circumſtanced, I lived in a ſtate of happi- 
neſs for ſome years. Unfortunately my huſband had 
not philoſophy ſufficient to behold his temporal loſſes 
without concern, He felt the diſappointment more 
ſenſibly than he ought to have done, for we had 
enough of worldly opulence. Unhappily be thought 
otherwiſe. To diſſipate his chagrin, he inconſide- 


rately had recourſe to thoſe methods, of which a ra- 


tional being ought to be aſhamed. He aſſociated with 


| companions, and formed connections, which involved 


him in inextricable difficulties. I frequently expoſ- 
tulated with him on the folly of ſuch a conduct. My 
remonſtrances were ineffectual. He frequently ſur- 
prized me weeping over my children, and then he was 
alive to the fineſt ſenſibilities of human nature. He 
adminiſtered conſolation, and promiſed amendment. 
He ſoon relapſed into his former purſuits, and always 
ſeemed — in the midſt of his own family. 

© One morning as I fat at breakfaſt, with my chil- 


dren around me, a chaiſe drove gently towards the 


door, I went to the window, but what horror froze 
my ſoul, when I ſaw my dear huſband borne from the 
carriage, pale, faint, and bleeding, I ſwooned away. 
When my ſenſes returned, I received a meſſage from 


his 
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his chamber, I was led to the bed-fide. O, I ſhall 
never forget his countenance ! He turned his head to- 
wards me ſaw the blood iſſue from his temple, He 
took me by the hand, and fixing his ſwimming eyes 
anxiouſly on my face, ſaid, * Sally, can you * 
me? By one raſh action I have ruined you. My 
© time is ſhort, I muſt be brief. You have long per- 
© ceived an alteration in my conduct. I had not the 
courage to diſcloſe the fatal ſecret to you. This 
made me completely unhappy. I ſought redreſs, 
* where none but fools and madmen ſeek it; I 
* ſought it in diſſipation. Vou remember my firſt vi- 
* fit to Lord Abfield. There I was iled on to 
make a party at play, and there unfortunately I loft 
« fifteen thouſand pounds. My Lord was the princi- 
pal winner. From that moment, peace has 2 
* ſtranger to my boſom. My children, who previous 
to this incident, were my chiefeſt pleafure, now in- 
© creaſed 4 torture of my _ ny > og — ſo 
many ars, and ared by m „ liſping 
around my knees, 2 1 — bread. 
The melancholy idea diſtracted me. At home they 
* were before my eyes, and eager in the profeſſions of 
their wonted affection. I fled from home, in order 
to fly from diſtreſs. And you, Sally, can you for- 
6 give me? You the firſt and only object of my love l 
I have been imprudent, and felt the effects of that 
imprudence. d Abfield became importunate, I 
* had not the means to ſatisfy his demands. He 
thought himſelf il|-treated—l was ſo. He called 
me a villain—l knew him to be one. The conſe- 
* quence was a challenge. He is an adept in the fa. 
tal trade, and my life is a forfeit to my own incon- 
* fideration. When I am gone, and ſoon ſhall theſe 
eyes cloſe, never more to open, take care of our 
dear children. They are the innocent pledges of 
* our love. Whenever you look on them, think of 
me. Blot my tranſgreſhons from your memory, 
and only contemplate the Grit happy years of our 

union. fo . 

* He now eſted to ſee his children. They 
Vor. II. TR C approached 


| 4 00 part, there in a pang which racks my ſoul, ' Heas 


| known, The evils 1 have experienced, the misfor- 


in the inſtruction of theſe children, whoſe happipels is 
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approached this bed-ſide. He tenderly embraced, 
and kifſed them one by one. Farewel, farewell, 
my children II have been an unkind parent! O, I 


« faint! Forgive me vill you be kind to theſe inno- 
cents, when I am gone ? ] am aſſured of—but 


ven bepropitious—l come my wife my children 
Hl cloſed. I ſtood like a Ratue, motionleſs and 
inſen cee the bed by my weep 


ing domeſtics. 
After che laſt ſad duties were cure paid co.m7 dear bu: 
band, I collected the remains ſhattered for- 
tune, and retired, wiſhing to live — and un ; 


tunes I have —— have r weaned my af 
— from a perpl world. I aften contemplate 
leaſing 5 —— of the venera · 

de bes, — they were the dictates: of in · 
3 bave found them to be partly true. Sequeſter- 
ed from the buſtles of hfe, my time is ſolely occupied 


now dearer to me than my o. They are affection · 
ate, and ] hope I ſhall nat be e ROIONY my ma- 


ternal expeQutions, 


* 
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ling train. Even _— Taylor was not forgotten at 
| 2 | 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


N HEN Sir Archibald was informed of the 
misfortunes of Mrs. Johnſon, he became interefted 
in the welfare of her family. He frequently viſited 
her at her beautiful hermitage, condoled with her on 
thoſe afflictions which chequer the vale of life, and 
adminiſtered that comfort, which ſhe. often wanted 
to alleviate her forrow; She recognized the beneyo- 
lence of old Mr. Johnſon in the friendſhip of het 
new acquaintance, and thought herſelf happy in fach 
a fortunate connection. The Baronet, im ſolely 
by the impulſes of difentereſted generoſity, enquited 
with ſolicitude into thoſe affairs, which at firſt in · 
volved her in embarraſſing difficulties. He diſcover- 
ed a train of villainy which excited his indignation. 
Ne expreſſed his horror at the infamy of à man, 
whoſe care ought ta have protected her, but whoſe 
inſidious deſigns had involved her in-ruin and diſtreſs, 
He often conſoled her with the hope of retributios. 
She heard him with attention, but always told him, 
her preſent hopes all ſoared beyond the grave. 

Sir Archibald had one day invited his neighbours 
to partake of his hoſpitality. It was the day on 
which his tenants: paid their rents, when they were 
entertained at the Caſtle with that cheerful welcome 
and happy plenty, which ever had charaQerized the 
charitable owner. Mr. and Mifs Welman were the 
firſt-who affembled at this joyful feltivity. His Lord» 
ſhip, accompanied by the valiant Patrick, wbo car- 
ned his maſter's melodious inſtrument, ſoon joined 
the company. Mrs. Johnſon, and her daughters, 
now familiar with their worthy friends, added to the 
happy group. Mr. Bruce, a man who was revered 
for the ſimplicity of his manners, and uprightneſs of 
his conduct, was received with affection by this ſmi- 


this 


neſs. 


e pany, with whom I was to intermix, I ſhould un- 
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this ſeaſon of conviviality, He heartily congratulated 
Sir Archibald on this return of his annual mirth, and 
wiſhed him a long and uninterrupted enjoyment of 
Much innocent amuſement, For what is inndcent is 
always praiſe worthy. 3 

It. was a peaking ſight to, behold the meeting of 
Sir Archibald and his tenantry. He had been ab- 
ſent ſome years, and this interview diffuſed a gleam 
of joy on every individual in the company. . His ob- 
liging enquiries after their temporal — his con- 


deſcending deportment, in kindly aſking after thoſe 


connections, and their employment in thoſe affairs, 
which ſolely engaged their attention, were not on! 
agreeable to their wiſhes, but exacted the . | 
applauſe ſrom this - honeſt induſtrious claſs of men, 
he open countenance, and cheerful look, beſpoke 
their inward content. Their homely but decent 
arb, calculated for real uſe, and not idle ſhow, to 
creen the body from external cold, and not attract 
the gaze of the giddy multitude, were infallible ſigns 


of their induſtry. Sir Archibald beheld them with 


the feelings of a common father, and the pooreſt way 
not beneath his paternal notice. Not a ſingle indi- 


. vidual exhibited a complaint. If any had occaſion 


to murmur, theſe murmurings were heard with at- 
tention 3 and if expedient redreſſed with cheerful- 

'T his benevolent behaviour of the worthy Baronet, 
was not agreeable to the diſpoſition of his Lordſhip. 
He wondered at his condeſcenſion, as derogatory to 


his dignity, and (cenſured with freedom this unbe- 


coming humility. + How can Sir Archibald,“ ſays 
he, thus deſcend from his rank, to become familiar 


- © with ruſticity! How can he, thus voluntarily de- 


grade his honor, A with clowns, and the 
© dregs of ignorance! Of what utility in life are 
© theſe boors ! They may plow, they may ſow, and- 


_ ® reap for cur benefit, bur it is a wilful perverſion of 


the common courſe of things, to admit them to this 
unteſtrained intimacy, Had I ſuſpected the com- 


« doubtedly 
3 


the 
are 
and · 


> this 


tedly 
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| 4 doubtedly have been abſent to day.'—O, my Lord,” : 


ſays Miſs Gray, laughing, if you were to aſſociate 
with none, but thoſe of your own rank, you would 
lead a very ſolitary life. Theſe honelt people, bow- 
ever you may deſpiſe them, are more uſeful in ſo- 
« ciety, than the moſt . elaſſes. By their 
induſtry you and | live. If we were deprived of ity 
. probably we ſhould ſoon want thoſe neceſſary ap- 
« pendages, of which, at preſent, we are ſo thought- 
2 less as to be vain and arrogant.” 2 

Aſter dinner, the chagrin which clouded his Lord - 
ſhip's mind ago to evaporate; His reſerve, which 
kept him aloof from the rags wa 6 relaxed, when he 
ſaw the freedom with which the ladies and gentlemen 
intermingled among them. This ſocial intercourfe, 
ſays Mr. Bruce, confers happineſs, and who can be 
0 fo churliſh as to withhold that happineſs, when it 
can be conferred on ſuch eaſy terms? Let our fa- 
miliarity induce them to forget, if poſſible, for a 
moment, that lot, which often preſſes too hard on 
* their induſtry. We may be familiar, without being 
mean; wg may, and ought to be humble, without 
* being baſe, or degrading that imaginary eminence 
* whica fortune too-often beſtows injudiciouſly, An 
* honeſt man is always a worthy, and an eſtimable 
* charaQter, and honeſty is peculiarly appended to no 
* ſtation, Every individual may appropriate this 
noble quality, and ſo univerſal is its e ſtimation, that 
* no wal can be found, who will willingly acknow- 
© ledge his deficiency, Rank will always create diſ- 
* rin&tions, but worth, whether amid the profuſion 
of opulence, or the cold receptacles of penury, will 
always embelliſh the charater of that being, where- 
* ever it is perceived to relide ? ' 

Whether it was the influence of theſe obſervations, 
or the eſſicient power of the wine, which began to if» 
radiate his Lordſhip's mind, is chogreher voce 
but he evidently Cm more condeſcending, and 
for a few ſeconds would deign-to converſe with a far- 
mer. la the midſt of their conviviality, he called for 
Patrick. This aſſiduous domeſtie was immediately at 


his 
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his elbow, for never any promiſe had fo powerful an 
effect on the mind of man, as the hope of the ſteward- 
1 hip had on the mind of this faithful attendant. Pa- 
1 * trick,” ſays his Lordſhip. * Yes, your honor, I am 
*- preſent.'—* Bring me my pipes. I will indulge 
Wk this company with ſome muſic, to the charms of 
I. * which they are total ſtrangers.“ When Patrick pre- 
| f ſented the harmonious inſtrument, to manifeſt his pro- 
found reſpect, he dropped upon one knee. This was 
a degree of humility to which he had never before 
| condeſcended, and the novelty of it was pleaſing to his 
j maſter's pride, who ſaid, your obedience, Patrick, 
i! 4 * 1s exemplary, I wiſh it were more general.” 1 
It Hilis Lordſhip buckled on his pipes, and to render 
it the effect of his muſic more enchanting to their un- 
. Soliſhed ears, he took his ſtation in the middle of a 
I! green area in the front of the caſtle. He began with 
ome of his favourite martial airs. The company were 
attentitse, and expreſſed their approbation by occaſional 
| plaudits. This praiſe from theſe honeſt ruftics, was 
Wl! | gratifying to his vanity. He frequently changed his 
| - Tune, and nodded his acceptance of thoſe applauſes, 
1 which echoed from the mingled multitude. | 
While his Lordſhip was entertaining the company 
100 with a variety of his delightful ſymphonies, there were 
we other auditors whom his melodious tones had ſcared 
(9h to a teſpectful diſtance A flock of ſheep which 
10 | grazed upon the lawn, no ſooner heard the harmon 
| | of the muſic, than they ſcampered off, and ſheltered 
Wt themſelves beneath the branches of the fartheſt hedge. 
110 Apprehenſion of danger impelled them to fly, but ob- 
00 ſerving no purſuit, nor any moleſtation in their ſtand, 
i they gradually adventured to return, and afſume their 
| original (tation. This was ſomewhar leſs than one 
i. hundred yards from the noble muſician, They now 
ft ſtood (till, and ſilence reigned through the flock A 
ram of uncommon ſize, was obſerved to leave his 
mates, and cautiouſly advance forwards. He then 
returned, and ſtood in the front of his woolly com- 
ny. This action he repeated different times, and 


in each attempt, approached ſome yards nearer to his 
l Lordſhip. 
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Lordſhip. He was ſeen to menace with his head, 
which was well fortified with a couple of ſtrong curled 
horns. | The celebrated tune, which was ſo grateful 
to the ears of the Scottiſh kings, was now engaging 
the attention of the liftening auditory. The ram ad- 
vanced a little nearer than uſual, when running with 
the utmoſt violence, he ſtruck his Lordſhip on the 
breech with ſuch impetuoſity, as threw bim deaciong 
ſeven yards from the ſpot where he ſtood. He fol- 
lowed up his blow, and m—_ aſſailing the fallen he · 
ro, he thumped him fo dreadfully on the back and 
fides with his hardened forehead, that his Lordſhip 
bawled with all vehemence for immediate help. This 
was not inſtantly adminiſtered. Though they were 
lately entertained with his go mrs melody, yet 
were they now diverted with this droll rencounter, 
and could not refrain from laughing immoderately, 
that the ram ſhould be ſo unmuſieal, as to pelt thus 
unmercifully his fallen adverſary. 

Patrick beheld the ſituation of his mafler, and pity- 
ing his deplorable cafe, flew to his aſſiſtance. The 
ram not expecting an aſſailant, received a moſt furious 
blow upon his eye. This was a challenge he diſ- 
dained to refuſe, fo retiring backwards, according to 
his natural manner of forming an attack, was boldly 
purſued by the valorous Patrick, who threatened the 
ſevereſt vengeance for his cowardly aſſault. Before 
Patrick was aware of his opponent, he darted forward 
with the velocity of the rapid lightning, and ſtriking 
him violently on the hip, threw him with precipitation 
on his ſprawling maſter The fury of the ſhock, again 
laid his Lordſhip level with the ſurface; for he was 
attempring to riſe when the weight of his head-lon 
ſervant hurled him proſtrate on his face, The fearle 
foe now attacked them both, and while the maſter 
roared for mercy, the ſervant ſtruggled manfully 


againſt the violent attacks of his horned enemy. Pa- 


trick was not to be diſcomfited by a ſingle furious on+ 
ſet ; he bravely grappled with his thn ah and while 
they were thus cloſely engaged, his Lordſhip ſeized 
the opportunity, jumped up, and ran. away. Ihe 

: ſhaggy 


WG: - Wo a 
maggy animal perceiving his flight, ſuddenly diſen- 
tangled himſelf from the graſp of Patrick, and quickly 
purſued the fyiog hero, He furiouſly butted with his 


front againſt his Lordſhip's bottom, who bawled out 
for help at the RE of every ſtroke. * But Patrick 
was determined to liberate his maſter from the violence 
of this perſecuting animal, ſo taking him a dreadful 
kick with the toe of his ſhoe, he gave a doleful 


bleat, and haſtily galloped off towards the rejoicing 


2 flock. 


II viſh I had my ſword,“ exclaims his Lordſhip, 
he ſhould not live another hour. That fiſt, your 
© bonor,” replies Patrick, is worth a dozen ſwerds. 
* Give me an enemy, here is courage. If he were as 
hard as a ram's head, I would beat him in five mi- 
* nates, as ſoft as a rotten pear. Let no man be 
© afraid, while Patrick Harle is in his company.” 
The company having been regaled with plenty, and 

being delighted with their hoſpitable reception, and 
the obliging condeſcenſion of their landlord, 1 C 

decamp, when Mr. Gardiner was announced. Come, 
my Lord,” ſays Mr. Taylor, wag' your elbow, 
and give us another blaſt, '—* A blaſt, Sir, replies 
bis Lordſhip, * another blaſt! What kind of a term 
is that for the tones of heavenly muſic ? Your ears 
© are too dull, and your taſte too groſs to reliſh the 
* heavenly melody of my inſtrument.'—* Ha, ha, ba, 
* my Lord, | even ſuppoſe the ram's ears were too 
dull, and his taſte too groſs, or he would have paid 
more deference to your noble perſon.” —* Sir, fr, 
my noble perſon is above the reach of your cenſure. 
© Your ignorance, Sir, is almoſt unparalleled ; had you 
been acquainted with the writers of aotiquity, had 
* you known what they relate, had you ever peruſed 
what they have recorded, you would then have been 
convinced of the wonderful powers of muſic. | muſt 
* inform you, that the walls of a city were built by the 
a 2 of muſic. The very {tones were not inſen- 
* fible to the enchanting harmony, but heard the mi- 
* raculous call, and leaped into their proper places. 
* The very fiſhes of the ſea, the monſters of the _ 
ve 
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© have been allured from their dark abyſs, and ſported 
upon the ſurface of the waters. It is an ancient, abd 
4 incontrovertible fact, that, when a certain Mufician 
* was reſolved to travel into foreign countries, his 
' © conveyance was the back of a whale, He charmed 
him by his melody tothe ſhore, and then he crouched 
* down before the wondrous man, and implored the 
'*- honor of his weight. The ravenous beaſts of the 
* foreſt, the lion, the tyger, and every creature that 
* has ears to hear, haye been enchanted from their 
* dreary dens by the muſical tones of a ſkilful per- 
© former, and danced around him with the innocence 
* of doves. Theſe, Sir, are a few of the wonders 
© which were done of old by the enrapturing powers 
« of muſic. I myſelf have peruſed them, and therefore 
they cannot be contradicted. Now, when you are 
convinced ſuch things have been done, where is the 
wonder, if they be done again? I now congtatu- 
late myſelf on my arrival at ſuch excellence in this 
* angelic art, as to attract by my melodious cadence, 
the attention of this filly animal. I deem this the 
* chiefeſt glory of my life. It is my boaſt ; it is more 
* than was ever done by either Angelo or Reubens, 
* by Titian or Guido, theſe great maſters of modetn 
« times,”—* Very well, my Lord, replies Mr. Taylor, 
© | have liſtened with ſome attention to your learned 
© harangue. I acknowledge | know nothing of Reu- 
bens and Angelo, of Titian or Guido, with:whoſe- 
names | am totally unacquainted. But I have ſome 
** faint recollection of thoſe other wonders which yon 
mention. I remember of reading them in ſome 
author when 1 wax a ſchool boy, but deemed them 
* at that early age, as the. reveries of ſome crack- 
© brained poet, and was confirmed in my opinion by- 
the deciſions of my grandmather, who aſſured me, 
* they were nothing more than nonſenſical, heathen 
6 fable — O, the blaſphemy,” exclaims his Lord- 
ſhip, of a ſtupid old woman, againſt the divine power 
© of muſic! She had no harmony in her ſoul, nar 
* truth in her heart, or ſhe would not have thus wan- 
_ © tonly prophaned the amuſement. of angels, O Rey- 
C 5 | * beds, 
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bens, O Angelo, look down from your celeſtial 
©* ſpheres, and have compaſſion on this deluded mor- 


© tal, Tilaminate his mind with the rays of intelli- 


© gence, that he may underſtand the divinity of muſic, 
and no longer blaſpheme its immortal power, by the 
.« determinations of his ſtupidity !'—— Ha"! ha! ha! 
thank you my Lord, thank you, for this pious ejacu- 
lation. Reubens and Angelo will undoubtedly at- 
tend to your fervent petition, and by their ſuperna- 


” + "qual influence, 1 w to blow a bagpipe with ſuch 


magical power, as to build myſelf a houſe. This le- 
'* gerdemain kind of muſic will be an admirable ac- 
© quiſition to poor Curates, who in the preſent day, 
: fland ſo much in need of its ee 
== Profanation, Mr. Taylor, abominable profana- 
"+ tion! How can you be ſo inconſiderate, as to ridi- 
'* cule an art, the profeſſors of which, are courted by 
'* crowned heads? All the yer of Europe are 

© zealous to patronize a performer of eminence, and 
© would rather attend to a ſolo from his inſtrument, 

than to a prayer from their chaplain. Look around 
© the world, and adore the wondrous efficacy of muſic. 
The profeſſors of it are admired, careffed, and en- 
© riched. They receive the reward of their divine in- 
'4 penuity from all ranks of the community, and were 


_ ** you in Scotiand, a ſingle expreſſion againſt the ini- 


+ mitable Rizzio, would endanger your life.” 
© © Your zeal, my Lord,” obſerves Mr. Gardiner, 
for muſic, may be commendable; but certainly you 

© carry it beyond its proper bounds. It is an elegant 
** acquiſition, avd an agreeable amuſement; but pro- 


' *4 bably it ought to be with a gentleman only a ſecon- 


*« dary conſideration, There are other employments 
* which > to be his primary purfoir, and when 


_*© theſe arefulfilled, the other might amuſe bim in his 
'* letfure hours. It is an innocent paſtime, but there 


is a poſhbility, that a gentleman may devote too ma- 
« ny of his houts to the practice. In ſuch a cafe, and 
I believe it is not uncommon, it undoubtedly becomes 
both frivolous and unmanly. It engroſſes the whole 
attention, abſorbs the operations of the mind, ard 
9 * concentrates 


of every man.“ “ This is a very 
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© concentrates them into one point; it wholly inea · 
« pacitates the man for thoſe nobler putſuits, by which 
« ſociety might be benefited, and the ſpecies inſtructed. 
I conſine theſe reflections to the mere performer. I 
« think it is a miſapplicatioa of time, which might be 
* devoted to better purpoſes. The ear is tickled, but 
© the mind is not improved. To continue from day 


_ © to day, and from year to year, in the performance 
of any action, and that action in no wiſe calculated 


for the inſtraQion of the performer, is a madiifeſt per- 
* yerhon of thoſe powers. with which he is endowed. 
* Remember, this only applies to the gentleman per- 
former. He whopurſues it as a profeſſion, can never 
* be too attentive to his performance. He muſt be 
© indefatigable, if he mean to attain to excellence. 
* Yer probably in this inſtance, his talents and per- 
* ſeverance might be directed to a more wotthy chan- 


- 


* Your praiſes, my Lord, of Rizzio, are certainly 
« exaggerated. He might have his merit, but what- 
ever it was which attached the unfortunate Mary to 


this unhappy man, he certainly was not the father 


of the Scottiſh muſic ; to this you ſeem to allude. 
* Mauy of the beſt, and ſweeteſt airs, peculiar to that 
6 . are known to be prior to his days. Be- 
* ſides, the rural wildneſs, and paſloral Gmplicity, 
* which ſo eminently characteriſe theſe pleafing com- 


© poſitions, corroborate the opinion, that they could 
1 never be the offspring of Italy. —0 O, Mr. Gar- 


© diner, what an atheiſlical harangne | Muſic ſhould 
© be the chief employment of every gentleman, vay, 

| — aſſertion, 
my Lord, ſays Mr. Bruce; © your devotion to your 
* favourite art, is not only ioo ſanguine, but ſo great 
© 1s your enthuſiaſm, that you ſuffer it to blind your 
* realon, Were every man a Muſician, according to 


* your zealous wiſh, we ſhould preſently be in want of 


* bread to eat For I never knew a ſingle inſtance, 


of any perſon who was attached to this illufive art, 


* but who was actually incapable of any other em- 


„ ployment. Their want of induflry to ſupply their 
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own deficiencies, is amply gratified by the profuſion 
of others. I think it mply gn to 2 ar a 4 
ſtigma on the public taſte, and a diſgrace to the 
underſtandings of Engliſhmen, to be ſo profuſe in 
their expence of this —— amuſement. A fiddler 
ſhall be rewarded with opulence, whilſt a man, verſed 
in every walk of literature, fhall be left to pine away 
his life in indigence. An TIralian performer, with 
no other merit, than the aimblenek of his fingers, 
ſhall be careſſed, and rewarded with affluence ; 
whilſt a native, who devotes his time to the inſtrue- 
tion of the preſent and future ages, has not always 
the ſatis faction of a preſent ſubſiſtence. This ten- 
dency to ſrivolity, this propenſity to encourage what 
is boy of no real utility, is an eminent character- 
iſtic of the preſent time. It is certainly a perver- 
fion of patronage, and a profuſion of > x wealth, 
which might be applied to better purpoſes.” - 
The huinorous remark of Mr. Taylor, that the 
magical powers of the ancient muſic would be of uſe 
to a modern Curate, is ſtrictly applicable 10 this wor- 
thy claſs of the N think they are an 
oppreſſed party ; and whilſt their utility is acknow- 
ledged, they ought to have a recompence equivalent 
to their Jabours. _ Their preſent incomes are totally 
inadequate to ſupport that relative ſtation they hold 
in ſociety. They are often depreſſed, and from their 
poverty, too often inſulted. They who enjoy too 
much, ought to confider this; but they are often the 
moſt infenſible to the humiliation of their brethren.” 
O monſtrous, monſtrous! Be done, Mr. Bruce, 
be done, exclaims his Lordſhip, * what will be- 
come of taſte, what will become of faſhion, theſe 
mighty ſovereigns of the world, if I, and ſuch as I, 
ſuffer ſuch blaſphemy to paſs uncorrected! I rell 
you, Sir, that every man, clergy and laity, ſhould 
be a muſician. it would totally ſuperſede all other 
employments. When he had once attained to my 
excellence, in this celeſtial art, he would have no 
occaſion for induſtry. A few magic tones would 


« perfyrm in a moment, more than the labour of his 
EN | * 


hands 


1! 


* hands could execute in a week. He might plow 


* without horfes, live without fatigue, and enjoy every- 


* neceſſary of life in the utmoſt abundance. His di- 
vine incantations would accompliſh all theſe won - 
ders, for ſince it is evident the very beaſts of the field 
have obeyed my tones, I have no doubt, but the in- 
animate creation, ſuch as trees and ſtones; will pay 
the ſame deference to my inimitable harmony. Now, 
Mr. Bruce, ſince you know the effect of almighty 
muſic, | would adviſe all the Curates, whom you 
ſeem to commiſerate, immediately to commence 
hddlers. In this profeſſion, they will infallibly ob- 
tain opulence, and laugh at the Pally. which induced 
them to be content with their preſent ſhameful pit- 
tance,” | | 
* Your Lordſhip,” obſerves Mr. Welman, * is truly 
enthuſiaſtic in the praiſes of your favourite amuſe- 
ment. Give me leave to correct an error, into which 
the warmth of your zeal has betrayed you. You 
mention Angelo and Reubens, Titian and Guido, 
as modern Muſicians. Michael Angelo, was no 
profeſſed Muſician; he was an Architect, and one of 
the moſt eminent that Italy can boaſt of. He was 


K K K W W K 
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miſtaken, the famous church of St. Peter, at Rome, 
one of the completeſt edifices of architectural mag» 


Sir Peter Paul Reubens was a Painter : he lived a 
0 great part of his time in England, and—* O horrid, 
* horrid impiety !* ſays his Lordſhip, as he roſe from 
his chair. I tell you, they were both Muſicians, and 
© nothing inferior to either Raphael or Scaliger. But 


© I am prophaned by attending to ſuch obſervations, ' 


The art is too divine to be thus ſhamefully calum- 
1 niated. 5 


CHAPTER 


very ſkilful in ſeveral of the polite arts. If I be not 


nificence in Europe, was built beneath hls direction. 
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"CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Tur RE are few purſuits, to which a man pecu- 
liarly attaches himſelf. but he becomes enamoured 
with the pleaſure reſulting from their enjoyment. He 
ſolicit devotes himſelf to his particular praftice, 
and not only gives it the undecided preference, but 
faſtidiouſly concludes all others to be trifling and nu- 
gatory. He fuppoſes himſelf to be engaged in the 
moſt noble employment, extracts pleaſure from the 
- Purſuit, and pities thoſe who are ſo ignorant as to 
diſapprove of his attachment. His hours paſs away 
unnoticed, the neceſſary concerns of life are diſre- 
garded, and he wonders at the ſimplicity of thoſe 
who reprehend his conduct. | 
Ihe pleaſures of life are as various, as the purſuits 
from which they are extracted. The verſatility of 
man is well calculated for this variety. It is uneaſy 
beneath uniformity, and- pants for that change, in 
which it places its chief delight. It ranges through 
the infinity of paſtimes, and though ſatiated with 
ſent pleaſure, it vainly wiſhes for its continuance. 
This is not poſſible. e preater the diverſity of 
Enjoyments, the fooner is the mind cloyed with the 
participation of them, The more violent the pleaſure, 
the ſooner it evaporates. j he mind becomes languid, 
and the body fatigued. A conſtant rotation is defir- 
ed, and when obtained, is no more ſatisfactory, than 
the preceding ſcenes, which often created diſguſt. 
A moderate uniformity is probably the beſt ſource 
for the enjoyment of pleaſure. To be too anxious, 
or too careleſs in any purſuit, will create indifference ; 
but indifference is not pleaſure. The former often 
excites ridicule, — the latter contempt. An unaltera- 
ble attachment to any purſuit, from which accrues 
neither profit to the purſuer, nor pleaſure to the ſpec- 
tator, is certainly deſerving of cenſure, This * 


1921 : 
Has generally other engagements, which would 

dis whole attention; theſe are neglected for the en- 
yment of ſome frivolous amuſement ; and for a ſol- 
_ Hier, as his Lordſhip was by profeſſion, to devote his 
time to his bag pipes, when he onght to have been 
ſtudying Vauban, was not only culpable, but a ſhame- 
ful inattentian to his own intereſt. | - 
Some time after his Lordſhip's feelings had been ſo 
violently irritated, by the flagrant defamation of his 
celeſtial muſic, he called at Stanner caſtle. Sir 
Archibatd and Lady Gray were at Roſe hill, Miſs 
Gray was in the drawing room, and expreſſed herfelf 
happy at this friendly viſt. * You may be happy, 
Madam,“ fays his Lordſhip, * but happinefs has 
© Jong been an alien to my boſom *—* hat I can 
© readily believe, my Lord. A retroſpe& of what is 
© paſt, will never fail to corrode your peace, and 
create you much -anxt But you have this con- 
© ſolation, you were not inftrumental in the produc- 
© tion of theſe misfortunes.” Ah, Madam, the 
* conſideration of the many evils which have attended 
© me through life, is only a ſecondary torment. 1 
have other cauſes of affliction. If theſe can be 
* ſurmounted, and there is a poſſibility in the caſe, I 
* ſhould think myfelf completely happy, and endea- 
your to forget thoſe diſaſters, which deprived me 
© of title and eſtate.— As you acknowledge, m 
Lord, there is a poſſibility of removing the cauſe © 
* your affliction, | hope yuu have fartitude to make 
the attempt. It is the higheſt degree of virtue, to 
© ſtruggle againſt adverfity. to bear up dinder its in - 
© cumbent load, and bravely to endure thoſe ſtrokes, 
beneath whofe'preſfure: ſo many faint and expire.'— 
My fortitude, Madam, I believe is invincible. I 
would ſcorn to ſhrink from any external misfor- 
tune; but when my mifery originates from a canfe, 
«which it is impoſhble for me to remove, how am l 
to extricate myſelf from ſuch an oppreffive diffi- 
" culty V==* 1 know not; my Lord, what yon mean, 
and therefore am unable to preſcribe a remedy for 
your preßegt complaint. Yes, Madam, believe 
%k . © me, 


/ a * 
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* me, when I aver, you are the only perſon in the 
world, capable of preſcribing a remedy. To you 
I muſt appeal, and to you alone,'—" What myſtery 
© js this, my Lord! A myſtery, Madam, that is 
* ſoon explained. I am in love. In love! I fo 

* poſe it is a troubleſome paſſion, and if the lady 
prove coy, ſhe will lead you ſuch a vagary, as will 
* compel you to wiſh yourſelf fairly out of its intoxi- 
0 _ tyranny. Now, my Lord, be ſo ingenuous, as 

© to inform me, who the fair one is? After this com- 
* munication, if I am acquainted with the lady, and 
can do it with propriety, I will whiſper in her ear, 
to have pity, and be not tyrannic to her humble 
* ſlave.—“ You, are kind, Madam, and I acknow- 
© ledge your kindneſs, I hope you- will literally fulfil 
« this promiſe, for you know the lady, and can with 
© propriety whiſper pity to her humble flave.'— 
Come, my Lord, why this reſerve! I am really 
© impatient to know the lady, to whoſe charms you 
© are become a captive.—“ I have, Madam, been an 
© attentive obſerver of the fair ſex, in England, Scot» 
land, and Ireland, and have never ſeen a lady who 
© was many to wear the coranet of the Qwen family, 
* ſave yourſelf.— You haye learned to flatter, my 
Lord, in the courſe of your travels; but gallantry 
* is as peculiar to a ſoldier, as either his.{word or 
© epaulet'—* O, Madam, laugh not at me. Believe 
* me, 1 love you, and'—* Hold, my Lord, not a 
* ſyllable more. on this ſubject, as you value my 
eſteem.— This is cruel, Madam, to probibit me 
* from the declaration of that paſhon, beneath whoſe 
© influence, I am miſerable.—“ I hope my Lord, 
© you will immediately deſiſt. I will not flatter you, 
© as flattery is a heinous crime, with the moſt diſtant 
© hope. Yoda ſay your fortitude is invincible, let it 
be exerted on this occaſion. If your paſſion be 
© real, as it may be feigned, endeavour to ſubdue it, 
by a manly oppoſition to its progteſs.— [hat is 
* utterly impoſhble, Madam. It has already made 
«ſuch a progreſs, that without your commiſeration, 


6 ' — 
I am reduced to the — abject miſery for _ 
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SSiace you are refractory, my Lord, and diſobey my 
« requeſts, I ſhall take the liberty to quit the room 
0 am, be not ſo precipitate ! ſince you refuſe 
to hear me, and the br 

© charms to attract your acceptance, 1 hall apply to 
« Sir Archibald. He will be more merciful than his 
* davghter,'— That application, my Lord, I require 
you not to make. It will have no other effect, than 
an expoſure of that ſecret, which prudence would 


boſom.—“ This Madam, is a double cruelty. Yon 
« will, you muſt relent.— No, my Lord, never, 
never. | 

His Lordſhip, ſome what abaſhed at this reſolute 
rejection of his ſuit, continued ſullen and ſilent for 
ſome minutes. He frequently rubbed his hands, and 
alternately throwing the one leg over the other, ſeem- 
ed to be diſappointed, and his mind in a (tate of per- 
turbation. He aroſe from his chair, and walking 
acroſs the floor, aften eyed the lady, who was by no 
means inattentive to his motions. It is very ſur» 
« prizing,” ſays his Lordſhip, in a very abrupt manner, 
' * that you, Madam, ſhould be fo obſtinate, and per- 
« fetly diſintereſted, as to reje& a propoſal, which 
* thouſanJs would receive with pleaſure. A coronet 
is not to be obtained every day, and ſuch a coronet 


and viewed him with a ſmile of complacency, mingled 
with ſome degree of wonder. * Your coronet, 
Lord, may to many, have a multityde of attracti- 
* ons. Jo me it has none. Politeneſs would hare 
© ſuggeſted, that ſuch an obſervation was an inſulr, 
* Hereditary honors are ſpec: fically of no real worth 
to the poſſeſſor. They deſcend upon him involun- 
* tarily, and actually confer no merit, though obtained 
© by a noble anceſtry. They are the gingling pa- 
« geants, with which folly is always pleaſed. They 
© are as frequently the indelible enſigus of ignomioy, 
* as the honourable reward of merit. '—* Madam, 
returns his Lordſhip, this may · be philoſophy, it 
A « may 


* 
J 


coronet in Scotland has no 


ſuggeſt to you, were better concealed in your own 


- 
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has certainly a number of attractions.“ During the | 
concluſion of this addreſs, Miſs Gray raiſed her eyes, 
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© may be an exalted train of thinking, but let me aſſure 
* you, it is a degradation which the houſe of Owen 
never before endured. The honor of it is as ancient 
l as the creation Hold, my Lord, you launch too 
* far into antiquity. The deluge will aſſuredly termi-- 
nate the original of your external honor.*—* Ma- 
dam, you may ſmile at my affertion, you may ſneer 
at my — but remember, this is the only 
inſtance, where the heir of Owen bas been rejected. 
— Far be it from me, my Lord, to ſneer at your 
« propoſal. I am poſſibly unworthy of your alliance. 
* Your claim to ſuch remote antiquity raiſed a ſmile, 
* and this was the utmoſt of my preſent incivility,'— 
es, Madam, and yncivil you have certainly 
been. Had not the preſent 2 overſhadowed 
our ancient glory, you would probably have decided - 
in a different manner. This ſarcaſm, my Lord, 
is very ill-timed. My deciſion, in the prefent exi- 
* gence, would have been the ſame, though you had 
* been endowed with all the opulence, and aff the 
titles, the moſt ambitions ſubjet could enjoy.” 
en cutered, and the altercation termi- 
nate \ 4 uf? | 3 ' 
'. * The army, my Lord, obſerves Mr. Gardiner, 
* a fine ct to à young gentleman, of an 
* aſpiring diſpoſition. The it of honors, and 
the diſtinction to be acquired, are a conſtant ſtimu - 
.* Jus to that ambition, which frequently agitates the 
* mind of a youthful ſoldier '—=" The purſuit of 
* honors, Sir.” returns his Lordſhip, and that dif. 
tinction, which you ſeem to envy, are totally unne- 
ceſſary towards my elevation.” — I meaned not, 
my Lord, to convey an inſult, and am ſorry, that 
my occaſional obſervation ſhould be conſtrued into 
| © ſuch a conclufion . Your forrow, Sir, is hypoeri- 
+ tical. Before you made the obſervation—you ſaw. 
© your company. | am not accuſtomed to ſuch fami- 
+ hiarities, A gentle reproof to ſuch freedoms has 
\ .* ſeldom its due effect, yet | hope you will feel its 
* influence in your future demeanour, as it will at 
© preſent induce you to ſolicit pardon for ſuch unwar- 
* rantable 
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* rantable rudeneſs.— My Lord, I nieaned not to 
iaſult you. My words cannot be perverted to ſuch 
van interpretation. They are explicit. vu con- 
4 = no illicit wee ev _ where no i * is 
« defigned.an apology is unneceſſary.—“ An apology, 
, Sir, is abſolutely — — you fork 
© your place in my eſtimation '—* That derermina- 
© tion, my Lord, remains with yourſelf. I with not, 
in any part of my conduct, to give offence to any 
© individual. A child ſhould not have cauſe to ex- 
claim againſt my rudeneſs. If unintentionally, or 
by deſign, I were to convey an inſult, I would im- 
* mediately acknowledge my error ; but the ground- 


© leſs ſuppoſition of any man, ſhaſl never compel me 


to apologize for a fault, the willing commiſfion of 
which 4 utterly defpiſe. - This ſenſibility of awe” 
* and perſonal honors, may be peculiar to ord: 

* ſhip; but if they be ne, it is needleſs to defend 
them by this ir ity of diſpoſition. Genuine, 
dir! if they be genuine, Sir! enclaims bis Lordſhip, 
in all the agitation of rage, © Thank your deſtiny you 
* are at preſent in this Jady's —_— T always, 


* my Lord, feel happy, when Miſs 'G ipnst6 
5 appy ray deig 


w me the honor. But why are you ſo chafed; 
and what is the meaning of this boyiſh threat 
Meaning, Sir! my meaning is to chaſtiſe your-1nſo- 
(lence, and teach you to diſcover the wonderful 
difference between a nobleman and a plebeian.'— 
* Compoſe your fury, my Lord, and let this conſi- 
* deration have its due weight on your preſent and 
* farure pafſion. This very diſcoyery of which you 
#* boaſt ſo incantiouſly, you ought to conceal with the 
* moft ſcrupulvus attention *—* I know, Sir, what 
your malice ſaggeſts, but national revenge is ſati - 
* ated, Your information may grarify that turpitude 
* peculiar to your origin; but it will not injure the 
innocent object of your wrath.— My Lord, I pity 
* this unneceſſary diſplay of your pride, and commi- 
c ſerate this ſupercilious behaviour, ſo unbecoming a 
* man of ſenſe, of pradence, or of caution. A day 
of retribation- may come, when all this bluſtering 
; parade, 


* 
— 
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* parade, and all your bluſhing honors, will only add 
_ * to your humiliation, and confer that laſting obloquy, 
* which unbounded pride ſo very juſtly merits.'— 
© Confufion! This is paſt endurance ! I will look the 
| © caitiff into nothing. What, be braved to my face, 
and not caſtigate the varlet ! But I ſcorn to defile 
* my fingers with the vilenefs of his carcaſe.” - | 
The door opened, and the Baronet, Lady Gray, 
and Miſs Welman entered Sir Archibald heard diſ- 
tinctly the concluſion of his Lordſhip's exclamation, 
and perceiving the diſtortion of his countenance, en- 
quired into the cauſe of his paſſion. Cauſe, Sir 
Archibald, | have ſufficient cauſe to be mad! Were 
* it not for the reſpect which I owe to the company, 
I would immediately trample that miſcreant in the 
* duſt.* Sir Archibald looked ſurprized. Mr. Gar- 
diner ſmiling, ſaid, © believe me, Sir, when I aſſure 
*you, I have given his Lordſhip no juſt cauſe of 
© offence, and 1 appeal to this lady, who has been a 
* ſilent auditor of our altercation.? ' Sir Archibald 
looked at his daughter, who obſerved, * I have un- 
* willingly liſtened to the preſent debate, Probably 
© his Lordſhip was too precipitate, and when he duly 
© weiphs all the circumſtances of the buſineſs, in his 
| © cooler moments, he will undoubtedly be of my 
opinion. No, Madam, I ſolemnly proteſt I never 
© will. It is too condeſcending to mingle with imper- 
*tinence, and immediately forget its unwarrantable 
© rudeneſs. Let meannefs know its diſtance, and 
honor will then move in its proper ſphere.” \ 
Sir Archibald haviog minutely enquired into the 
cauſe of his Lordſhip's rage, and received from Miſs 
Gray a ſatisfactory recital of the whole affair, expoſ- 
tulated with him on the impropricty of ſuch haſty 
conduct. Such unjultifable expreſſions,” ſays he, 
* would naturally excite paſhon, and I am more 
© amazed at Mr. Gardiner's moderation, than at any 
© of his replies to your provoking larſguage. Such 
© altercations are always diſagreeable to an ingenuous 
„ mind, and therefore, I hope your Lordſhip, who 
© has been the molt eager: to toment the * 
8 | will 
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« will make the firſt advance towards a reconciliation.” - 


His Lordſhip ſullenly replied, © I do not underſtand 
© this reaſoning, Sir Archibald.—* If it wanted an 
* explanation, my Lord, I would endeavour to eluei- 
date the ſubject. This not being the caſe, I ſhall 
appeal to Mr. Gardiner, and try, if he be ſo noble, 
as freely to forgive this faſtidious, and diſdainful 
_ © behaviour.'—* Indeed, Sir Archibald,” replies Mr. 
Gardiner, * I not only forgive his Lordſhip for this 
« unprovoked petulance, but frankly ſolicit his future 
* confidence. There are few treſpaſſes between man 
and man, which are not venial, and not to exerciſe 
the godlike virtue of forgiveneſs, is to cheriſh the 


« infernal vice of revenge. Come, come, my 
Lord,“ returns Sir Archibald, approach Mr. Gar- 


diner, and let your reconciliation be ardent and 
* ſincere.” Mr. Gardiner ſtretched forth his hand, 
whilſt his Lordſhip reluctantly held out bis. The 
world, my Lord,“ ſays Mr. Gardiner, * is a vaſt 


* ſcene, aN with a variety of incidents. Some 


are pleaſing, and ſome are diſagreeable; ſome are 
* fortunate, and ſome are unfortunate. Our conduct 
may be prudent, and our actions regular; our be- 
_ © haviour may be cautious, and our language ſtudied, 
* {till we ſhall experience much diſcontent, and have 
* ſufficient reaſon to conclude,- that real happineſs is 
not the portion of humanity. Whenever any trifling 
* exigence diſturbs our tranquility, it is our duty to 
* bear it with patience ; and whether it is the reſult 
of Yefign or inattention, let us endeavour to apply 
* the incident intended for our injury, th the convic- 
tion of the folly of the injurer. This conduct will 
+ infallibly create ſhame, if not a retraQation of his 
former error.” 
The friendly interference of the y Baronet 

having effected this apparent reconciliation, Miſs 
Welman prepared to depart, Miſs Gray deſired to 
accompany her friend, and the two young genilemen 
joined the party. As they ſauntered through the 
helds, they inadygrtently left the path which led 
directly towards hill. Knowing where they 
| were, 
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ſuddenly alarmed with the horrid 


their preſent ſuuation 
of the terrific: creature, than in the moſt cowardly 
beels. 
eeeded many yards, the enraged foe attacked them. 


| the ridge. He 
whilſt ſhe called out. piteouſſy 
Gardiner perceived her dan 
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were, they walked flowly. forward, and when 
were in the middle of à large paſture, they 

oaching bull looked 1 ied 
approachin . They 10 arou eſpie 
the dreadfal animal advancing tawards them vich 
a rapid pace. The ladies ſcreamed; whilſt fear 
ſeemed to deprive them of motion. The: horror of 
their flight. His 
by- the fide 
the intentions 


Lardfhip, who had hitherto 
of Mis Gray, no ſooner behe 


manner he forſook the diſtracted fair one, and 
truſted his own-perſonal ſafety to the velocity of his. 


The danger became every inſtant more preſfing, 
and they attempted to fly; but before they had pro» 


He caught Miſs Welman on his borns,. and furiouſly * 
her into the air, ſhe fell into the furrow of 
to repeat the experiment, 
he aſhſtavce. Mr. 
, and knew there 
was not a moment to be loſt, | He ſaw it was in 
rain * we er with an animal, __ — 
was ioned to his own.” He ſtri 0 
his coat, 22 to the very front of the 
beaſt, which was turning his head into every poſhble 
direction, in onder to raiſe the lady on the tip of his 
horns, and provoked him to the attack. The bull 
ing him, quitted his fallen victim, and immedi- 
ately ſprang towards him. Mr. Gardiner nimbly 
ſtepped aſide to avoid the violence of his blow, and 
adraitly threw his coat over the bead of the animal. 
It entangled on bis boros, and completely blinded 
his eyes. He ſhook. his head with the utmoſt fury, 
and. roared in a tremendous: manner. He cel 
his fore foot upon the caat, and tore it in an inſtant. 
Still his eyes were covered by the remaining ; 
He tore up the ſurface of the ground, and buffeted 
the empty air with many an unavailing blow. a 


3 C on 4 
In this fortunate exigence, Mr: Gardiner raiſed 


Miſs Welman from the grafs, and ſupporting her 
with all his ſtrength, made for protection towards - 


the neareſt fence. Her groans betrayed their flight. 


The ſagacious animal wing all attempts to diſ - 
cover "his victim ineffedual. his fruitleſs 
endeavours, and liſtened with attention. He no 


ſooner heard the voice of the unfortunate lady, than 


he purſued them in a dire& courſe. This ſagacity 
of the creature was perceived and fruſtrated by the 
watchful judgment of Mr. Gardiner, who, gueſſing 
the cauſe, perſuaded Miſs Welman to ſtifle, if poſh» 


ble, the anguiſh reſulting from the acuteneſs of her. 


in. She obeyed, and by frequently changing their 
E:reQion, they effectually eluded the violence of their 
dreaded foe. 


When arrived to a place of ſafety, Mr. Gardiner 


flew to the aſſiſtance of Miſs Gray, who had clam- 
bered over the fence, and was bitterly bewailing the 
hapleſs fate of her lovely friend. When informed 
ſhe was alive, and ſafe, ſhe expreſſed her pleaſure for 
the happy event, by thanking Mr. Gardiner in the 
terms of the kumbleſt gratitude. She ran towards 


the place, where Miſs Welman was fitting on the 


— 4 claſped her in — 882 in 1 
wan of her joy w ely for her late 

E 
As they were ing to rt, and proceed 
towards alabill, they prrecived. bis Lordſhip deſ- 
cending from the branches of a large plane tree. 
He congratulated them on their deliverance, and 
faid, they were fortunate in having ſo narrow an 
© eſcape.' —* Yes, my Lord, ſays Miſs Gray, 
whilſt indignation beamed in her eyes, had Me. 
Gardiner taken your daſtardly precaution, Miſs 
« Welman and I before this moment, had been 
© unable to liſten to your loathſome congtatulation.“ 
* Madam, you ought to recolle& that ſelf-pre- 
© ſervation is a natural inſtinct.— Yes, and this 
iaſtinct is very manifeſt in the cowardice of your 
F « ſhameful 
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< ſhameful flight.— My dear Miſs Gray,” ſays Miſs 
Welman, and ſhe faultered as ſhe ſpoke, * reproach 
© not his trepidation. . Nobles are but ſcarce, and it 


would be madneſs to reduce the number, to pre- 
« ſerve either your life or mine. 
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CHAPTER XXV IL, 


N HEN his Lordſhip arrived at Fenwick tower, 
he gave Patrick an account of his late terrible ad - 
venture, and how he eſcaped unhurt, by taking ſhelter 
among the branches of a tree. Ah, my lord,“ res 
plies Patrick, there might be adronneſs in the 
« climbing, but there was no courage in running 
© away. Had I been preſent, I would have gripped 
© him by the muzzle, and held him as faſt as a lobſter 
© holds a craw-fiſh. A bull! What, is your honor 
afraid of ſuch .a fluggiſh animal as a bull?“ Pa- 
« trick, I charge thee to ſuppreſs thy impertinence. 
© It was not fear that induced me to ſeek ſafety by my 
flight, for when I pleaſe, I can be as courageous as 
* lion.“ Ah, that I know your honor cad? It 
vas prudence, Patrick, that ſuggeſted preſervation, 
Why thould I riſque my precious life, the only re- 
* maining ſoul of the fir(t houſe of Scotland, for the 
« protein of two lilly women? Moreover, if I had 
had the merit of defending them againſt the attacks 
© of this terrible brute, what reward ſhould 1 have 
enjoyed for this wanton defiance of danger? Pro- 
* bably a broken arm, or a gored fide, would have 
* been all my compenſation, whilſt they whom my 
« proweſs had delivered, would have laughed at my 
* intrepidity, The blood of nobility is not to be 
* ſhed on every trifling occurrence.'—* Ah, your 
* honor, how I admire your wiſdom! a fingle 
* drop of your noble blood, is of more real value, 
' than all the vulgar blood in the pariſh. But ſtill 
| * methinks I would not have run away, I am 


valiant, and I admire valor in either friend or foe. 
55 I would rather have been beaten with a radiſh top, 
| than flinched one foot from the field of battle. 
Give me a man, give me a bull ſtung with a gad-fly, 

and if I don't tame bim with a few knocks of that 

Vol. II. Db « ft, 
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© 6k, I will give you leave to pelt my head with the 
* cyrd of a new cheeſe.— Peace fool, peace, he 
* would have laſhed thee through the hedge with a 
© ſingle ſwitch of his tail.'—* Ah, your honor, but 
© he never ſhould have ſwitched me to the top of a 
high tree.'—* Patrick, thy impertinence and thy 
© vanity are inſufferable. "Thou haſt not the ſtrengehy 
© of a blind puppy, and yet thou art tually 
ſtunniag my ears with actions, as impoſhble for thy 
-< proweſs, as for thee to Jeap over the batilements of 
-© Stanner-caſtle.'—"Zonnds, your honor, bave I not 
„the ſtrength of a blind whehp? I who have en- 
© countered Iriſnmen and hobgoblins ! Parrick 
Hare, ow low art: thou deſcended ! but in the 
© midſt of thy wrath remember mercy. The heir of 
Owen muſt never feel the weight of thy fiſt. 
* Patrick, compoſe thy rage, and come hither, What 
does it avail thee, to beat the air with thy dun 
*. fingers id that violent manner! . I will now com- 
© municate-to thee à ſecret, which have long har- 
*- boured in my breaſt, and which I mean to put in 
© immediate -execuvion for the entertainment of all 
* my acquaintances.—“ Ah, your honor, what is 
bis: mighty ſecret! When you condeſcend to en- 
tertain common folks, the pleaſure mult be exqui- 
ſite indeed — Well then, Patrick, I inform thee 
that lam going to fly.*—* By the broad — of my 
grandmother, your honor is mad !'— No, Patrick, 
I am not mad; your ſurpriſe is only excited by 
« your ignorance. The cuſtom is very ancient. It 
vas brought to perfection in the times of antiquity. 
- + Thoſe ingenious men could with facility fly over the 
*-byoadeſt ſeas, and if they came not too near the 
fun, always arrived at their place of deſtination in 
«ſecurity. The attempts of the moderns have failed 
through ſtupidity. I mean to demonſtrate to this 
ſceptical age, the | ae; ee of the ſcheme,'—- 

I] am certainly deaf, or your honor ſpeaks Hebrew, 
Mou certainly do not parpoſe to ſoar above the 
clouds like an eagle, or ſkim along the ſurface of the 
ground with the yelocty of the ſwallow ?—* All 
* Ts - « this 


C97 | 
„ this 1 will do, and a great deal more, Patrick, 1 


vill begin immediately to fabricate my wings, and 


© you muſt provide for me a quantity of feathers. 1 
© mean to exhibit my dexterity to Mr. Welman, be- 


« fore he leave England, and ſhew him how eaſily he 


may paſs into Italy, if he will adopt my conveyance. 
'# | hope to demonſtrate to the world the inutility 
« of ſhips, by proving, that veſſels may be made to 
fly. In this contrivance there is no danger of drown- 


« ing.'—* What a happy invention! Your honor's 


« name will live for ever.” 


After much trouble in the collection of materials, 


and working indefatigably for ſeveral days, the wings 
of wonder were completed. Though his Lordſhip 
had never ſeen a trial of the CN ne had ſre- 
quently liſtened to the diſcuſhon, 

concluded, there could be no great difficulty in re- 
ducing it to practice. The accuracy of the mechaniſm, 
by which the motion through the air was performed, 
he had never ſtudied. The exact poſition of the 
wings, the formation of the body, and the various 
movements of the feathered rribe, were above his com- 


288 He vainly ſuppoſed, that this curious ex - 
ibition, ſo adventurous, and ſo novel, would got only 


excite aſtoniſhment, but applauſe. This fooliſh con- 
ceit puſhed him on precipitately, buoyed up his vanity 
with the hopes of the execution, and whiſpered, that 
admiration ſhould be the reward of his ingenuity. | 
This determination is not unfrequent among man- 
kind. Ambitious of applauſe, and panting for diſtine- 


tion, man wiſhes to acquire that pre-eminence,. which 


bas ſo nobly diſtinguiſhed ſome few of his predeceſ- 


ſors. ' If unequal to the taſk, and incapable of the ac- 


quiſition of fame, by the regularity of procedure, he is 
afflicted beneath his diſappointment, This poignant 
affliction gives birth to a variety of endeavours for the 
91097905 tank of the defired purpoſe. The ineffi- 
ciency of his futile attempts, only eſtabliſhes his prior 
reſolution. The defeat of one method gives riſe to a 
multitude, and invention is racked for the immediate 
diſplay of ſome ſcene, which may attra& admiration, 

pra: 2 and 


and immediately 
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8 of the ſpeQators, - Whatever 
is common will never effect this deſirable purpoſe. 
is is readily perceived, and novelty muſt delineate 
ome extraordinary performance. The more impro- 
bable, it will be the leſs comprehended, and ſo has 
the common chance of exciting the greater aſtoniſh« 
ment, Hence reſult the many eccentricities which 
_ have attracted attention in every age. They were ad- 
' mired becauſe they were novel, aod followed becauſe 
they were little underſtood. They obtain the ap- 
ng of the day, and preſently fink into deſerved ne- 
, The day of his Lordſhip's exbibitien'beigg come, 
when he purpoſed to take his terial flight:from the top 
of Fenwick tower, the populace began to aſſemble in 
prodigious multitudes. The report had been diſſemi- 
nated with care. The larger the concourſe of ſpecta · 
tors, the more admiration was certainly to be expect - 
ed. The. families of Stanner-caſtle, Roſehill, 1 ulip- 
houſe, and Vale farm, attended by invitation. Sir 
Archibald was ſorry for the vanity of the attempt, and 
had often, though ineffectually, remonRrated againſt 
it, Miſe Welman was highly diverted with the ex- 
Ration of their entertainment, and laughed at the 
fearful ſuggeſtions of the worthy Baronet. 4 
As they proceeded from the caſtle, and walked 
along the lane, they obſerved a poor woman ſkulking 
beneath the ſhelter of the hawthorn. hedge. Ihe day 
was cold and the north-welt wind chill and pinching. 
She endeavoured to coriceal herſelf—her endeavours 
were in vain. The young ladies walked towards her, 
and perceived her to be an object of wretchedaeſs and 
diſtreſs. Miſs Gray kindly enquired from whence ſhe 
came, and ſeeing her very young was ſolicitous to re- 
lieve her want. I come, Madam, ſays ' the poor 1 
wanderer, from the city of Vork. — May I pre- p 
ſume to aſk, how long you have travelled in this mi- . 
* ſerable plight ?—* Miſerable indeed Madam, and 4 
4 
4 
C 


* well deſerving. the appellation, ſays the fighing 
" ſtranger, She attempted to fold the tatters of her gar- 
ments about her, which were covered with the ſcanty 
' remains 


191 


ſemaint of an old woollen blanket.. Her cheek was 


pale and wan—her lips quivered, and her eye ſeemed 


to have loſt its accuſtomed motion. She trembled, as 
ze faultered out her broken accents. Her breaſt 
emed to heave with ſorrow, and ſhe vainly attempted: 
to conceal the tears which rolled down her cheeks. 
The ſhrill voice of an infant alarmed the ſenfibilty of 


the ladies Huſh, my dear,“ ſays the ſtranger, the 
© wind is very cold—it will nip thy tender lim 

© which have never felt the chillneſs of the morning.” 
Where is the child,“ ſays Lady Gray, It is here, 
© Madam,” replies the weeping mother, as ſhe un- 


her breaſt. © O heavens, exclaims the good lady, it 


* is naked I have not a tag to cover it with. 


How old is t!'—* It is nine days, Madam, fince it 
* became an inhabitant of this world, and heir to its 
© mother's affliftions.'—" Poor little creature,“ fays 
Miſs Welman; © bow it trembles. It will periſh with 
cold. — That fate, Madam, though a hard one; 
© would probgbly be a releaſe from many future evils,” 
returns the ſobbing parent, who affectionately kiſſed her 
little al. 

boſom: That ſource againſt which thou now lieſt, 
* will ſdon be dry, It has preſerved thy exiſtence to 


© this moment. I feel it can preſerve it little longer. 


Thou muſt then lay thy cheek of innocence on my 
famiſhed boſom; and fob away thy precious life. 
© Though unfortunate, I am not without affeQtion. 
© The bowels of the mother yearns for the wants of 
* her child. When thy lips are cold, and'thy eyes 
* cloſed, my miſeries are then complete, I'll not 
+ ſurvive thee. Thou art not the author of my diſ- 
© treſs, and I will not forſake thee, even in the graſp 
of death. When thy little heart ceaſes to beat, I 
vill claſp thee in my arms, and lay thee on this bo- 
ſom.— There ſhalt thou ſind a long, long reſt. If 
« ſtretched beneath this hedge-row, the falling leaves 
« will cover us, and this will be our grave, We ſhall 
© here ſleep as ſound, as they who lie beneath the cu- 
* rious ſculpture of a marble monument. | 


folded the tatters of her garments: It was ſucking at 


enderly 1 it to her panting . 


She 


: 
oy 
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She ceaſed, and again ſhe kiſſed her little babe. 
The two young ladies ſobbed with grief at this ſorrow- 
fol expoſtulation, and whilſt Miſs Gray wiped away 
the tears which ſuffuſed her face, ſhe ſaid, * poor un- 
* fortunates, you ſhall not die here!” Sir Archibald 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground, too viſibly affected 
with her expreſſions of maternal affections. Lady Gray 
- approached cloſe to the unhappy mother, who per- 
ce iving the emotions of her boſom, ſaid, * O Madam, 
forgive me! I meaned nut to afflit you with my 
* misfortunes, They are haſtening faſt to a conclu- 
© fron, Weep not for me, my dear ladies. When [ 
am no more, and of my diſſolution I have a ſtrong 
© preſentiment, will your kindneſs ſee my infant and 
4. myſelf laid decently below the turf? The good 
lady turned her face away, 'whilſt Mr. Welman, 
attempting to ſuppreſs his feelings, advanced and ſaid, 
© be comforted, good woman—yon may yet live, and 
* derive much pleaſute from the life of your little in» 
* nocent.* She ſhook her head, as ſhe replied, * Ah, 
Sir, your conſolation is kind, but adminiſtered in 
+ rain My heart is burſting. Should I ſurvive, the 
* ſhame annexed to my misfortune, will keep me mi- 
© ferable.'—" If,* returns Mr, Welman, the recital 
« of your affliction will not increaſe your preſent ſuf- 
* ferings, will you be ſo obliging as to indulge us with 
* it y—+* My (tory,” obſerves the unhappy fair one, 
is ſhort and ſimple, I am the dauglter of a je- 
ſpeQable Surgeon in the city of York, and not yet ſe- 
venteen years of age. My education was equal to my 
expectations. My indulgent parents prevented my 
wiſhes, and probably were roo affectionate in their ac- 
quieſcence with my deſires. My father's fortune, and 
which he had aequired by indultry, was known to be 
conſiderable, This induced ſeveral gentlemen to pay, 
me more attention, than either my age, or my rank in 
life, could poſſibly warrant. I was-young and vain, 
and concluded this partiality was the effect of my own 
nerit. My dear mother, unluckily was pleaſed with 
this envied diſtinction She was eaget to 'gratify my 
wiſhes, and vainly complied with any inordinate re- 
he. . queſts. 


ever he 7 to ſpeak, his language 


1 


queſts. I was decorated with all the ſilly po vp, and 
_ uſeleſs finery, which faſcinate, and miſlead the youth- 


ful propenſities of a female mind. I fluttered at every 
pablic entertainment, and had the gratification 'to ob- 


ſerve, few ladies of the firit diſtinction more elegantly 


dreſſed than myſelf. This obſervation, which ought 
to have ſuggeſted another thought, only contributed to 
increaſe my vanity. From being vain, I became 


proud, I even looked down wich contempt on my 
_ equals, and diſcarded thoſe addreſſes, which were the 


offspring of ſincerity. I panted after gaiery, and ao- 
thing leſs than a coronet would ſatisfy my ambition. 


My father ſaw my propenſities, and was appre- 
benſive of the event. He therefore encouraged the 


addreſs of a gentleman fome few years older than my · 
ſelf. His perſon, his family, and fortune, were unex- 
ceptionable. He was more rational, than romantic ;. 
more judicious, than vain, and this induced me to treat 


him with contemptuous neglect. He ſighed at a diſ- 


tance, and I believe his paſhon was unfeigned. When- 

— unna- 
tural, It had nothing of thoſe fookſh raptures, and 
attractive ecſtacies, which I expected from my admi- 


rers. It was manly, but reſpectful, expreſſive, and 


yet animated. He never approached me upon his 


knees, and his behaviour I deemed inconſiſtent with 


the feelings of a lover. It was a profanation I could 
never forgive, He perceived my diſdain, and deſpair- 


ed of ſucceſs: This compelled him to forſake the 
' Purſuit, and I laughed at his deſpondeacy.. 


Et this juncture I became acquainted with a Cap- 
tain Berry. He perceived the bent of my inclinations, 
and artfully humoured my foibles. He attached him- 
ſelf cloſely to me, purſued me to every place of, pub- 
„ mtg was zealous in his profeſhons of invio- 
lable affection. | liſtened to him, inat only with com- 


placency, but pleaſure. He ſdon perceived my weak-- 


neſs, and cunningly indulged all the reveries af 


- wandering imagination. I ſaw him through a. fal 


medium. His art was apparent to- every perſon, but 


myſelf, My parents expoſtulated and chided ; my 


' acquaintances 


1 ] 


[nr — cre; 20d deſited me to be 
cautious of my. new admirer. The expoſtulations 
the one party, and the admonitions of the other, were 


beard without attention, and only ſerved to rivet the | 


attachment He ſoon perceived my partiality, pro- 
felled himſelf bleſſed by the — 4ary yr hed 
eternal fidelity. It was not my fortune, he averred, 
d Was my beauty which created his love, and fince he 
had won my heart, he diſdained the indifference of 
my parents. Fatal proteſtation ! 

+ My parents remonſtrated againſt the connection; 
and peremptarily iaſiſted on my diſcantinuing it, 1 
was deaf to their parental advice, and in a fatal mo- 
ment, liſtened to a propaſal for an immediate elope- 
ment to Scotland. I packed up what apparel I wanted 
far the journey, flew to the place of aſſignation, and 
entering a poſt chaiſe, with the companion of my flight, 
we were ſoon beyond the reach of my afflicted pa- 
renis. - . | 4 

When wearrived in Edinburgh, he poſtponed. 
marriage by a variety of pretences. Ihe longer he 
delayed the fulfilment of his promiſe, the more ardent 
he hecame in the prateſtations of eternal conſtancy, | 
believed, and alas, I was undone. His treachery be- 
came apparent, when it was too late for me to retract. 

þ complained, and entreated. He heard me with indif- 
' ference, pay, he even had the cruelty to laugh at my 
diſweſe. Enraged at his hypocriſy, and bewailing 
y ruin, I determined to leave him, and return to my 
parents. This reſolution he prevented, by decamping 
one pight. with every article of my wearing apparel, 
yon his villamy could carry off, Judge of my con- 

rnation when I diſcovered this infamous proceeding, 
The anguiſh of my mind ſoon brought on a fever, and 


the little J had left was preſently conſumed in provid-. 


ing for my ſupport during my ſickneſs. | 
When I recovered, | was, by the inbumanity of 
wy: hoſteſs, turned out of doors, becauſe l refolutely 
refuſed to earn the bread of proſtitutipn. I baitened 
ſrom that city, where ruin had attended my ſteps. | 
have wandered up and down, den ifoked, but fel- 
om 


this little infant firſt faw the h 
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i 
pitied. I have often ſolicited a bit of bread; 
with hunger, and have been reproached 
of infamy | became a mother in a barn, and 
among a cold truſs of 
firaw, I have been thoughileſs, probably criminal, but 
F hope I have made fi 
and repentance. Nothing more remains, than 
to lay my weary head down upon the turf, and cloſe 
my eyes in peace. N 5 
She ceaſed and inſtantly fainted from the exertions 


dom ] 
when faint! 
with terms 


ſhe had made, and the acuteneſs of her feelings, du- 


ring the relation of her melancholy tale. The poor 
babe dropped upon the graſs, which Miſs Gray took 
up, and carefully wrapped in her cloak. Mr. Welman 
ſat tenderly aſide the mother, and ſupported her in his 
arms, wary the continuance of her inſenſibility. O, 
© Mama,” fays: Miſs Gray, * ſhall I be permitted to 
take this innocent home, and clothe it? See, how 


*- engaging it looks, it ſeems to ſolicit my aſſiſlance! 


Pretty thing, what delight would it give me to rear 
* thee to maturity. !. Your preſent requeſt, Lucy,” 


lies Lady Gray, is affectionate aid benevolent. 


Lou are at liberty to indulge your ſenſibility on this 
unhappy oecaſion. May the. ſucceſs of your endea- 
your: only ſecond your inclinauon ! O you are 
cruel,” ſays the reviving. mother, where is my. 
© helpleſs child ! Here is your child,” replies Miſs: 
Gray, © allow me to take it home.'—*:No, no, my 
dear Madam! Bereave me not of her—ſhe is the 


only conſolation | have in this life. You ſhall not 
* be bereft of your child, you. ſhall accompany her.“ 
—* O, Madam, ſport not with my misfortunes Pa 


No, I pity them, and reft aſſured they ſhall be alle- 
© viated,” The ſtranger attempted to riſe ; but faint 
with hunger, and emaciated by affliction, ſhe trembled 
28 ſhe ſtood, and ſtretched forth her hand for ſupport. 
Mr. Welman moſt tenderly took hold of her, and by 
his aſfiſtance, ſhe walked to the caſtle. Here all ima- 


ginable relief was immediately adminiflered, She re- 


ceived what was offered with thankfulneſs, and ex- 


preſſed her gratitude by her flowing tears, Miſs Gray 
5 D 5 was 
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was attentive to her wants, and aſſiduduſſy produced 
ſuch apparel of her own, as ſhe ſuppoſed would be 
ſuitable to the preſent condition of her unfortunate 
gueſt, The Granger viewed them with ſorrow, and 
wept over the = ent. Miſs Gray entreated her pa- 
rents to diſpenſe with her attendance at the exhibition 
of his Lordſhip, and hoped to be better employed 
in adminiſtering conſolation to the boſom of diſſreſs. 
She was perſuaded by Mr, Welman to relinquiſh her 
. as the abſence of an hour would detract very 
ittle from her benevolent intention. 

When they arrived at Fenwick Tower, they were 
ſurpriſed at the immenſity of the multitude, His 
Lordſhip was completely accoutred in his new habili- 
ments, and only waited for their preſence, in order to 


*exhibit his wonderful adventure. By the aſfiſtance of 
Patrick, he aſcended the battlements of the ancient 


tower. Here ſtanding on the higheſt pinnacle, he ex- 
vltingly ſpread his pinions to the paſſing breeze. The 
eminence on which he was exalted, was ſixty feet high. 
As he waved his wings in the gale, aſtoniſhment and 
terror were vi$ble on the countenances of the majori- 
ty. After gratifying the ſight, and raiſing expectation, 
he gently laid his breaſt on the boſom of the air, and 
began to deſcend by a flow and gradual motion. But 
as the malice of his deſtiny would hare it, he had for- 
gotten in his equipment to affix a tail to his hinder 
part. This fatal omiſſion completely deſtroyed his 
1maginary triumph. He quickly loſt his equilibrium, 
and beginning to turn topſy turvy, with a frigbtful 
velocity, he deſcended plump with his head into a 
large dunghill. Here he ſtuck with his wings expanded, 
— his heels erected, while the roar and laughter of 
the merry multitude re-echoed from the baulements 
of the ancient ſtructure. 8 ; 

Mr. Welman was the firſt who approached his 
Lordſhip, and by the endeavours of others whom he 
called to his aſſiſtance, ſoon emancipated him from his 
ludicrous poſition. . His Lordſhip rubbing. his eyes, 


and ſtaring wild about him, ſaid, is it not a pity I 
© ſhould have flown ſo faſt ? —“ Nay, my Lord,” 


. Tephes 


1 
lies Mr. Welman, © you did not fly, you onl 

> ds Tumbied Mr. Welwas, Jumbledi 
as he wiped away the rotten ſtraws from his face, [ 
« flew with the velocity of a hawk! That is what 
your honour did,” exclaims Patrick, and let any 
* man of the company attempt to do the ſame, You 
« darted through the air like an eagle, and though 
« your honour deſcended with the wrong end foremoſt, 
© that was only a diſplay of your dexterity.—“ Right, 
Patrick, right, you know all my movements.— 


© When I fly again, I ſhall undoubtedly foar above 


c the clouds.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


tle ſoms affairs of importance, was now preparing for 
hie departure, He felt an _unwillogneſs to quit his 
nazixe place, and though be had been apprized for 
ſome time paſt of this unwelcome journey, he ſeemed - 
to continue in a ſtate of irreſolution, But —_— 
urged him away. He was conſcious his buſineſs 
could not be tranſacted by proxy. Though unhappy 
in imagination, he had not cauſe to ſuſpect the fide- 
lity of the lady, who alone created his preſent anxiety. 
He had often debated with himſelf on the propriety of 
ropoligg to her parents their union before he quitted 
Eoglan aud though his determination was frequent- 
ly taken, he always found himſelf irreſolute in making 
the propoſition. This heſitation kept him uneaſy. 
He now perceived the impropriety of making the re- 
quiſition, ſince they were to be ſeparated in a few 
days, He reprehended his own conduct in this parti- 
cular inſtance, and obſerved that his unneceſſary de- 
lay bad created him a fund of diſtontent. 
Accompanied by his ſiſter he walked to Stanner- 
caſtle, The family were in the drawing-room. He 
muſtered reſolution to approach Miſs Gray, even in 
the preſence of her parents, and ſolicited the fayor of 
her company a few turns in the garden. She looked 
at her parents, before ſhe afſented, and obſerving no 
diſapprobation, ſhe aroſe and walked out. | 
They fat down in an arbour ſhaded with the eg- 
lantine. He took her band, and gently preſſing it to 
his lips, ſaid, I hope you will pardon the freedom 
of my requeſt. I wiſhed to communicate, what I 
really feel; and though I am actually unhappy at 
the thoughts of ſeparation, I have no doubt of my 
future felicity,'—-* Then, why Sir, are you unhappy ? 
| | + The 


Ms. fin o being obliged.to viſit haly to ſet - 
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© The: declaration of this diſcontent ſeems to baſpaal 
« ſufpigion, You certainly have na cauſe to queſtion 
« my ve racity. During our connection, you know, L 
© baye never equivocated. Your abſence will be onty 
temporary. This conſideration ſhapld compoſe any 
« yneaſy thoughts, and teach you to. folter hope, as 
the belt companion ia your journey. This equa 
nimity of temper, Madam, is more. deſirable than 
* real, Were I endued with that apathy, as to ſcpa« 
© rate from you, the object of all my wiſhes, with⸗ 
* out feeling the pang of ſeparation; I might depart 


«© ealy and tranquil, and bope for à future interview. 


* This inſenſibility may produce eaſe, but no real hap». 
* pineſs, To love, and to be obliged to quit the ob- 
6 of that love, even for a ſhort duration, will al- 
6 ways create diſ content.. Though I acknowledge, 
* Cir, the juſlneſs. of your remarks, you have not the 
© lea(t reaſon for this ſeeming deſpondency, The 
* triling miſunderſtandings which embittered our 
« peace at the commencement of out connection, aro 
© now totally removed. You have the approbation of 
my parents, and are confident of my aſſurances. 1 
may in this inſtance, have overſtepped the delicacy 
of my ſex, but I always thought pre vaxication a 


crime, and fcorned to torment, when I wiſhed to 


* pleaſe,*—* Your noble and ingenuous conduct, my 
© love, I always admired, and an intimacy. of ſeyeral 
* years has conirmed my opinion of your virtues- 
( What we admire we always wiſh to s, and till 
* that happy, moment, when I can call you mine, you 


* mult excuſe me, if I ſometimes trouble you with 
* complaints.'—* If your happineſs Mr. Welman, de- 


© pend upon that moment, it is probably at no great 
« diſtance. Your, return—'—* Yes, my angel, my re- 
turn I ſhall, expect with, impatience. Your explicit 
declaration will undoubtedly igcreaſe my anxiety» 
Previous to this. ioſtant, though l had no doubt of 
* your affection, yet yout prudent, reſerve prevented 
an avowal: of that paſſion, the. mutual return of 
* which I fo ardently deſiced. 1 hope that temporal 
©* happineſs is not ideal, anne 
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their minds ſubſided gradually. They aroſe from the 


© views cannot be frequent, before | mult leave you ;* 


© of the party. What,” obſerves Miſs Welman, * in 


you mad-cap ?—* Huſh, brother, and | will tell 
you a ſecret, The crimſon, which now ſuffuſes 


o minds, the ſilly things always diſcover their 


- - heartily at the ſhrewdneſs of her obſervations, while 
Miss Gray ran forward to conceal her agitation occa- 


* 


3 1 62 } 
and embraced her with tenderneſs.— O cruel ſepa- 
” ration !” She fixed her eyes upon his face —it ſpoke 
more forcibly than words, She ſaw the perturbation 
of his mind—a reciprocal ſenſation now glowed on 
her cheek, and ſhe hid her bluſhes on his boſom. 
Aſter a ſilent pauſe of ſome minutes, this delicious 
reverie began to evaporate. The mutual ns of 


ſeat, whilſt their glancing eyes, ſuffuſed with the ge- 
nial glow of a virtuous affection, were the beſt inter- 
preters of their reciprocal paſſion. Let us return, 
* Mr, Welman, our abſence may be deemed too long.” 
—* Why my love, ſo much precipitancy ! our inter- 


and Sir Archibald, and Lady Gray, and Miſs Wel- 
man, appeared in the garden, and walking towards the 
arbor, the lovers immediately ned them. Mr. 
Welman, ſays Lady Gray, I have propoſed a vi- 
* fit to Mrs. Johnſon, at Vale farm, ſhall we have 
the pleaſure of your company? —“ | am always 
© happy, Madam,. to comply with your requiſitions, 
© and eſpecially at this time, ſince Miſs Gray will be 


© the name of wonder, is the matter with my wiſe 
brother? Compliments and folly infermingled ! Is 
© not Miſs Gray always one of the party? Lucy, my 
* dear, come hither ! has your interchange of yows 
* deranged the intelle&s of that gentleman ? Miſs 
Gray bluſhed, while her brother, ' replied, peace 


© that Jady?s cheek, is an infallible index to the truth 
* of my opinion. Why Lady Gray, the countenances 
© of two lovers, are the — unfortunate faces in the 
© univerſe. What with ogling, and bluſhing, and 
* ſighing, and a conſciouſneſs of what paſſes in their 


* infirmity to every ſpectator. Sir Archibald laughed 


ſioned by che ſprightlineſs of her lively friend. 
; When 


| 63 J A 
When they arrived at Vale-farm, they found Mrs, 


Johnſon, overwhelmed with ſorrow. Mr. Gardiner 


was adminiſtering conſolation to the afflicted lady, 
while her daughters ſurrounded her, and kindly at- 
tempted to alleviate her grief. 'Though:drowned in 
tears, they felt not the pungency of a mother's woe. 
She perceiving them enter, aroſe from the bed on 
which ſhe was ſtretched, and wiping away the tears 
which guſhed from her eyes, endeavoured to compoſe 


her ſorrow, I am ſorry, Madam, ſays Sir Archi- 
bald, to ſee you | thus grievoully afflicted. May I 
© preſume to _— the cauſe ?P—* Alas, Sir,“ te- 


plies Mrs.] I am heir to a variety of mis- 
© fortunes. I have long been familiar with affliction, 
yet I muſt confeſs, I feel the preſent ſtroke with all 
© the keenneſs of maternal ſenſibility, O Sir, it isdud- 
den, and it is ſevere !. ] had but one ſon, and he was 
the image of his father. L his exact ſimilitude en- 
deared him the more to me. Laſt night, the bloom 
of health fat ſmiling on his cheek—this morn, this 
fatal morn, the touch of death has made it cold, 
and pale. He is now no more, and you muſt for- 
give thoſe ſenſations which now wring my boſom 
with the pang of unavailing forrow,'—* I feel Ma- 


unexpected demiſe will add 3 afflictioa. But 
let us remember, we have no aſſurance of our conti - 
nuance one day in this tranſitory ſcene. This reflec- 
tion, which ought feriouſly to engage the thoughts 


not diſkpate, the heavy preſſare of misſortune. He 


and which is a penalty entailed upon us al},'— I 
admit Sir, the truth of your obſervations, But I 
am a mother. I vainly ſuppoſed the remainder of 
my life, would have bene more tranquil, and leſs 


youth, My reſignation has had many trials. We 
not, my children, and though your brother has taken 
a a ſudden and a Jong farewell, I hope you will en- 
joy many years of peace, For me, I ſhall pn 
6 bi 3 


* 


dam, replies the Baronet, * for your diſtreſs. His 


of every child of mortality, wilk lighten, though 
has only paid that debt, which humanity demands, 


. 


chequered with misfortunes than the days of my 


_— — 
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© kifs the rod, and praiſe the chaſtiſement of my Ma- 
* ker.” © This compoſure, Madam, obſerves Lady 
G is the genuine effect of your principles, 
6 Whatever misfortunes we endure in this ſtate of 
© probation, they teach us to look beyond the grave, 
and expect that recompence which virtue ſo juſtly 
© merits. Your ſon is only fallen aſleep.—“ O, 
© Madam, it is a ſleep, from which he ſhall never 
© awake, till he hear the ſound of the laſt tramp, and 
© the fabric of this univerſe moulder into nothing. 
* Thes | _—_— meet him, and wy ſufferings will 

-have an | 

Aſter a variety of conſolatory precepts, which 
were calculated to ſupport Mrs. Johnſon in this hour 
of diſtreſs, they quitted this houſe of mourning.. 
When Mr. Welman arrived at Roſehill, he retired to 
his ſtudy. The impreſſion. which the late active ſcene 
had made upon his mind, was lively and pungent. His 
feelings being awake to the ſenſibility of the parent, 
he immediately ſat down and compoſed' the follow-. 


ing elegy. 


AP 


AN ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH. OF A FAVOURITE Bor. 
| I. 
Tur clock ſtrikes fix—hark to theſe wailings wild ! 
'Tis Nature's voice that ſtrikes my liſtening: ear 


Ab, why this tremor, what diſturbs my 
His voice is boding, and his tone is fear. 
3 s 
What deep diſtreſs thy morning ſlumber breaks ? 
A ſcaring dream compels my eyes to weep, 


1 faw the bright tear pearl your 1adden'd checke, 
I law and mourn d, figce ſorrow corps to ſlecp. 


m ru 


t 6 1 


M. 
In gladſome pres ths gurden's carpet walk, * 2408 
Since from your eye the tear is rolled away; 
"Twas a fleet viſion where dim ere tm pres ally 
And lull wild faney | | 
IV. 


Huſh, be my child, the cold wind damps the mera, 
Still be the rye Fours enlecks thy %,; 

_ eranquil fleep y — tun 
— — thy peace 


V. 


Here then I'll lie, and wiſt for placid reſt, | 5 
No dream of horror ſhall diſturb my fleep ; | ; 
If darkſome grief enwarp your heaving breaſt, "4 
Your trickling tears would force my foul to weep. n 
wo VI. q | = 
His voice again ! on me my William calls, | 
"Tis ſome Omen _— o'er my boy x 
May heaven relent ! its dread ful ven e falle, 
To blaſt my comfort, and my joy. 


i Vn. +; 
What ails child, what fear burſts o'er thy reſt * 


Alas, my love, my William gafps to fpeak ! 
Where's now the voice that cheered my panting bread ? 
His eye is funk, and pallid is his cheek, 


VIII. 


o now, he's gone | how fix'd that 
Where buxom health beamed with a f 24 1 
That cheek, how pale, where bloom' d the 910 $ _ | * 
His ſmile is fled, and Dcath's touch chills his ce. 


IX. 

He knows me not—why flow fruitlefs tears? 1 8 1 
"Tis Nature's debt the enter fx pays; | { 
From grief, ſrom forrow, ſpon he diſappears, 1 1 
In the mild morning of his peaceful days, 1 


o 
r 


r 
* Pay my 4 
— 


r 
* 
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X. 


How chill that kifs ! bis ty lips are pale, 
His cheeks, how cold, — my warm „ E 1 
His tongue, how 22 that liſped the prattling tale, 
1 ow e 


XI. 


Come, Aud: couch, nor round his body cling, 
Tis icy cold, nor fools thy warm embrace z 

The kiſs, the tear, ne conſolation bring 
To the deep pang, that wets thy ſorrowing face. 


.. | 
His fate was ſudden, and the ſtroke ſevere, 
No mortal art could ward the vengeful blow; 


An inſtant laid him lifeleſs on the bier, 
Sunk all thy hopes, and wove thy wreath of woe... 


| 888 8 life, the little W lies, 
| 41 pref, and give to ſorrow e; 
He: quits —_— and mounts beyond the ſkies,. 
Whilſt wh lament, and boldly aſł the cauſe. 


| 


Sweet innocent l no more thy claſping arms; 
| Sball cloſely twine affection's keen embrace — 


No more thy ſmiles, no more thy o 
ebe a 


Raiſe Hoepe's ſweet pleaſure on 
| 5 | XV. 
| Wan bane thes e my throbbing SPY 
| ere's new 

When with 2 I gazed on my boy 


Where's now my peace, my wonted hours of reſt, 
PE PIR 2 


XVI. 


Fled, all arsfled ! Mortality how blind ! 
When future years in 's mirror role, 
What pleaſure 'twas te lead thy openi _— 

Where virtue blefſoms, and religion 


. 1 * t 
Where fweet Content waves her ſeraphic wings, 
Where vice ne'er revels with licentious ſway 3 


Nor dire misfortune from imprudence ſprings. 7 1 
Nor ſad affliction clouds the nine. , 


XVHk 


To guide thy paths through Learning's knotty road-. 
Its mazes deep with patience to explore; 

Truth to attain, to learn, and know thy God, | 
His goodneſs honor, and his name adore. 


XIX. 


From: year to year, to ſee thee riſe to man, 
Matur d in virtue by approaching agez _ 

Whilſt down the ſteep of Life's too narrow ſpan,, 
I flewly wane, and calmly quit the ſtage. 


XX. 
This was the ſcene deluſive Fancy gave, E 
Pourtray'd vain Hope, and hid the x. re 1 | 


Ah, tranſient bliſs! he ſeeks the clay cold grave, 
Sinks from my ſight, a partner. for the worm.! 


XXI. 


There he lies wrapp'd within his Kb Som: 
His ſtiffened Jmbs bedewed with many a tear; 
Parental tears, which kiſs'd his 'ips fo ſweet, 
, Though cold and wo they peels the ſable, bier. 


e 3 0 xXIL |, 


Now ſee him ſirewed with many a yellow PLELEL 
Thoſe flowers he planted with laborious row 

When ſprightly health bleſi d every paſſing hour 

And ting d hi ä 


XXIII. 


His little playmates, fad and waging come, - 
With ſolemn pace, and enligns ſtreaming white $ 


To bear thee, William, to thy tomb, 


i 


In the damp boſom of oblivious night. 


= 


XXIV, Along 


1 
oy 
Along — — w4 Arn : 1 
1 Aloog that path he e ſportive played at eve: © 


e traiwiveard ly paſſage mourn, 1 


RXV. 


The bel do low, and ſolemn was the ſound, = 
The dirge was ſung, and awful wis the tog 


I ſaw him laid within the yawnin 
: ene 
XXVI. 
The falling da beat hollow on his breast, | 
O! *twas a ſound that pierc'd my — 5 


My cloſing eyes, with: a Sup oppreſꝭ d, 
With weeping dry, reſus 


XXVI. 


The ſcene is o'er, and paſſed the lateſt rits;. 
Which duty owes, and fond affe&tion gives; 
Let not deſpair, foul fiend of ni he, 


Spread her black pinion, eternal li 


During the compoſition of the above ſtanzas, his 
Lordſhip entered, and Mr. Welman being defirous of 
completing the poem, ſaid, my Lord, be ſo obliging. 
* as to count over theſe bills upon the table, lam not 
© poſitive of their real amount. It is the ſum 1 have 
* ſer apart for my Italian expedition, and hope you 
vill deem it ſufficient.” His Lordſhip thanked him. 
for his confidence, and immediately began the WF 
which TONY * 2 him. 


CHAPTER 
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Or we evening previous to the departure of her 
brother, Miſs Welaan and Miſs Gray were ſaunter- 
ing in the fields, enjoying the coolneſs of the weſtern 
breeze. The ſan was declining bepups the hills, and 
his ſober rays tinged the neighbouring groves with the 
brightelt yellow. The vales below; with a 
filver hue, and the we the mountains glowed with 
the bluſh of flame. variety.of imagery preſent 


ed to the eye, was pleaſing and attrative. The dif- 
ferent ſhades of light and gloom, , alternately 
the attention. The imagination was tranſported on 
eyeing the magnificent colouring of the ſoaring clouds, 
and delighted with the ſoft, but agreeable richneſs. of 
the plains below. The ſweet, but artleſs melody of 
the lark, and the wild notes ol the thruſh, gave gra- 
tulation to the evening wanderers, ho oſten ſtopped 
in their place, to liſten to the untaught harmony of 
roves. | | 

It is delightful, ſays Miis Gray, to attend to 
* theſe little ſongſters. How ſimple, yet how pleaſing 
are their notes! They are not poſſeſſed of a won 

« derful variety, yet the ſprightligeſs of their tones, 
© intermingled with a mellow cadence, at once e 

* tares. the mind of ſenſibility. Pretty warblers, I 
* admire your ſong! You are grateful for what yon 

v erfſoy. You perceive.the cloſe of evening approach» 
ing, “aud pour forth your vigils in melodious ſtrains 

* to that benevolent power who has protected you 

c through the hazards of the day, Happy creatures, 
may you long continue ſo, and may your happineſs 
only terminate with your exiſtence. Though appa» 

* rently obnoxious to a momentary care, per Few 

* fletion never embitters your joy. This is only the 
portion of intellectual beings. Proud of their pre- 
* eminence, and boaſting of their acquiſitions, they 


© are 


1 
© are probably far below theſe harmleſs animals in the 
© real enjoyment of content and tranquility.— 
© Your obſervayjops,' replies Miſs Welman, * may in 
y — be jult, but Why this invidious compariſon ? 
© Perhaps the calm unruffled enjoyment of theſe irra- 
© tional beings, ought not to be termed happineſs, 
© This J hope is an endowment, exclufively annexed 


© tothe offspring of humanity, Bur ſet theſe diſqui- 


«* fittens remain with thoſe, who have time; abilities 
© and opportunities to diſcuſs them. Your wonted ſe- 
© dateneſs ſeems to have aſſumed a graver tone. Y 

© have even apoſtrophized to theſe little a dad 
« almoſt envied them their ſimple enjoyments.— I 
© know not how it is, Miſs Welman, but I find myſelf 
* peculiarly devoted this evening to ſuch ſerious medi- 
* tations. They are always agreeable to my inclina- 
© tion, and I think, they are more improving than im- 
pertinent. To contemplate the works of our crea- 
tor, eyen in a pile of graſs, demonſtrates, to a 
thinking mind, our own weakneſs, and the omni- 
ſcience of that power who framed the whole.'—* In- 
deed,” my dear Miſs Gray, you will make meas ſo- 


*:Jemn as yourſelf. © I wiſh 1 could once call you ſiſ- 


©ter, and then, perhaps the maternal cares of a do- 
* meſtic life, will diſſipate that gloom, which at pre- 
* ſent overſhades your mind. But why that figh ? Now 
I will whiſper to you an undoubted truth, you are 
up to the eyes in love, Lucy. But I will pawn my 
honor for his integrity. Peace, peace, you livel 
fool, and plague me not at preſent. Your ſprightly 
«:ſallies are never diſguſting.” But—* but what, ſiſter 
Lucy? Is not ſiſter a delightful term? Shall J have 
© the privilege of indulging this vagary till my bro- 
©ther's return?“ I will not contradi you, Fanny, 
for if I ſhould, you will perpetually peſter me with 
ſome of your romantic flights, and take a pleaſure in 
mortifying that mind, already corroded wirh the 
aeuteneſs of its own feelings. — Heigh, ho, Lu- 
cy! I proteſt I will never be in love. But let not 
this moping diſpoſition prey upon your mind. I will 
* perſonate your turtle, and during his abſence, whiſ- 
TH | | ; : 4 per 


\ 


* 
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« per in your ear ſome ſoothing tales of love.'—* O, 
von tantalizing vixen, I ſhall one day have ample te- 
0 e Can you fiſter, ſuppoſe, that I will de-, 


© ſcend from my preſent ſovereignty, to crouch and liſ-, 


© ten to a love.ditty ? My heart is my own, and ſhall, 
long but who comes here?? 

Captain Corner and Miſs Tulip n towards 
them. Miſs Tulip no ſooner joined the ladies, than, 
ſhe accoſted them with the utmoſt familiarity ; while, 
the Captain, as if the atrocity of his former conduct 
were buried in oblivion, addreſſed Miſs Gray with 
the freedom of an old, and intimate acquaintance. 
She curiſied to his civilities, but made no reply. Hav- 
ing made ſome trivial enquitfed about Mr. W 


x x a> 


| | elman's, 
journey, he attached himſelf to the fide of Miſs Gray, 
and familiarly interrogated her about ſeveral circum- , 
ſtances which had happened during his firſt viſit to the 
north. She clur-g cloſe to Miſs Welman, and with- , 
out anſwering him a ſyllable, defired her immediately 
to return, Miſs Welman perceived her to tremble, , 
and looking on her face, obſerved her colour changing, 
and the glare of terror diffuſed on her countenance, 
She was at no loſs to conjecture the cauſe of her pre- 
ſent agitation, and the Captain hearing the requiſition, , 
had the unparalleled effrontery to offer to accompar 
them. Miſs Welman apologized for the refuſal of 
his politeneſs. . He was not to be diſconcerted by this 
rejection, and ſupporting the converſation evidently ' 
againſt the preſent diſpoſition of all the ladies, conti · 
nued his walk in their company. 6 
After proceeding for near half a mile, Miſs Gray 
recovered from her late terror, and recollecting every 
inſtance of the Captain's infamous behaviour towards 
her, ſhe made a ſudden ftop, and turning towards 
him, ſaid, Sir, this conduct adds inſolence to infa- 
* my. Few men, I hope, are fo loſt to ſhame, as to 
© glory in their villainy. This eminence of charac- 
© ter was reſerved for yon, To commit an action, at 
* which reaſon ſhudders, and to boaſt of the commiſ- 
« fion, is peculiar to yourſelf. Where you were un- 


© known, you ought to have paſſed the remainder of 


* your 


der word, Sir, 


Cm. 3 


6 your life, a prey to contrition, and the vid im of 
«Tl ir. Ir ef e open defiance 
© of that contempt your atrocious conduct fo j 

© merits. You infernally attempted my ruin, you 
have barbarouſly traduced my character, but have 
failed in the infamy of both 22 Vour ſlanders 
© are not believed, except by thole wo wiſh them to 
©be true. I have the conſciouſneſs of innocence to 
© ſupport me, and whi 1 am not deprived of this 
© protection, yout calumnies will never injure me. I 
© hope my reputation is unſullied from the contagi 

© of your company, and will remain unſtained from 
© your covert inſinuations. Miſs Tulip, theſe remarks 
are the genuine deductions of truth. Take heed to 
© the fly ions of Captain Corner, and beware 
of his difhmulation.— What an abuſive lecture, 

© Jadies,” replies the Captain, laughing, bas Miſs 
© Gray delivered, for a piece of — llantry. 

I ſhall not be ſo unpolite as to contradict her aſſer- 

* tions, or endeavour to palliate the imputed enormi- 

© ty of my conduct. I know Miſs Welman you will 

« dilbelieve me “ and every other perſon, Sir,” replies 


the indigoant lady, who pays the leaſt attention to 


« veracity. Miſs Tulip, attend to the admonition of 


-+ Miſs Gtay. Yonder comes my brother.” The ex- 


preſſion was electrical to the Captain, ſor he inſtantly 
wheeled round, and taking Miſs Tulip by the arm, 
immediately walked away. 15 | | 
* Where have you been, you wanderers,' ſays Mr. 
elman, as he advanced, and have you given me 
* no reaſon to reproach you with inconſideration?.— 
None, believe me,“ replies his ſiſter. The inter- 
view Was purely accidental, and his impudence 
c projonged it againſt our inclination,” —* You cannot, 
© ladies, be too cautious in avoiding him. I was 
© anxious, Miſs Gray, to bid you a ſhort farewell, 
and have ſought you with ſolicitude,'—* It is a ten- 
i wiſh you could have diſpenſed 
« with the ceremony. I ſhould have deemed my- 
« ſelf inattentive and unworthy of your nl 
9 2 : ce - 


1 


I acted with this diſreſpect. The omiſſion, Sir, 

would have ſaved me ſome anxiety—* and infallibly 
© bave doubled mine. Poor turtles !“ exclaims 

_ « Miſs Welman, laughing, how I pity your calami- 
tous ſufferings !* 
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ſome individuals, at once attractive and alluring. 


the underſtanding. It captivates, becauſe it is ſuper- 


ities of individual friendſhip. and the moſt ſacred bonds 
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CHAPTER XU. 


T ur nn isa planGbility of character aſſumed 
engages the attention, and too frequently heodwinks 


ficial, and pleaſes, becauſe it is obſequious. An atten» 
tive obſervation to the motives which give riſe to ſuch 
a conduct, a diſcovery of the hinges on which it cir- 
culates, will infallibly betray an intention, ſelfiſh, la- 
tent, and ſiniſter. This intention, though ſculking 
behind the ſpecious maſk of external appearance, is 
to be indulged at the expence of the mildeſt benevo- 
lence and ſincereſt friendſhip, It has only one motive, 
which gives.a tendency to every action. This is ſelf 
intereſt : to. gratiſy this loathfome paſſion, to humour 
its caprice, and indulge its irregularities, the ſweeteſt 


of ſociety, will be broken with alacrity, and ridiculed 
as unneceſſary reſtraints. 

Impunity too oſten encourages ſuch a miſereant to | 
the repetition of his ciimes. eſcapes immediate | 
-puniſhment, and this induces him to conclude, he 
will always meet with a ſimilar fate. Hence he pro- | 
.ceeds from a trivial fault, to the commiſſion of the 
Fouleſt enormity. If not deteRted, he continues his 
infernal purſuits, and glories in his criminality, Ad- | 
monition is inefficacious, and reproof only excites his J 
laughter. A ſeeming contrition in the moment of a 
.expoſtulation, is frequently deluſive, and generally * 
Forgotten with the words which produced it, "This 
has no ſalutary effect; the culprit begomes hardened, 
and deſpiſes the lenity of a well · timed remonſtrance. 


He has experienced that friendſhip, which he perverts ci 
_ to his own-finifter purpoſe, and determines to purſue ſa 


his practice to the detriment of thoſe, who are at- 


tempting to eſtabliſh his temporal welfare. The mul- pe 
- titude, 


on. | 

thude, to whom: this characler applies, is a laſting 
cenſure on the willing depravity of the human in- 
tollett. | 


' Ofall themiſereants with which ſociety is peſlered, 


he who berrays beneath the veil of friendſhip, is the 
moſt re pe henſible. He varniſhes the villainy of his 
conduct with the ſpecions/ appearance of unremitting 
profeſſions. Helutlsſaſpicion aſleep, and acquires an 
unbounded confidence by that affiduity, which a be- 
nevolent mind will never ſuſpect of hypocriſy. He is 
ever attentive to one point. He lias only. one conſi · 
deration, and to this every action becomes ſubſervient. 
He is attentive to his own duty, and indefatigable in 
ibe accompliſhment of his covert contrivances. He 
acts from deſign, is aſſiduous for its completion, and” 
too often has the gratiſicatiom to perceive, he is ſeldom” 
ciſappointed. F 
This _——— of behaviour, inſinuating and at - 
ttactive is ſeldom unaccompanied wich a ſiniſter in - 
tention ; and what is very rer.*.ckable, in this inſtance, 
detection does not always bring conviction, The 
mind of benevolence, un ſuſpicious and open, laments” 
the degeneracy of hi former acquaintance, and con- 
cludes the ſingularity of his character to be momentary 
and unintentional. This cenclafion, the reſult of 
genuine charity, prepares the way for a ſecond decep - 
tion. He deplores the deſign, by which. he was ſo 
egregioully decerred; and though he does not forget, 
he too ſoon forgives it; This eaſineſs, or rather ſim - 
plicity oß behaviour, is ſoon perceived by the deſigning 
villain. He marks out his prey, and purſues it with 
unceaßng labor. He eſpies every avenue, enters it 
witly alacrity, and obtains an advantage, where a 
leſs 'obſervant eye, would have turned away with in- 
attention. | 
When poſſeſſed of that confidence which unſuſpi- 
cious ſriendſliip erer confers, when conſcious of that 
ſacred truſt, winch true benevolence ever beftows, how * 
malignant muſt that mind be, which can infamouſſy 
tert this kindneſs to the detriment of its worthy : 
Ror! ROY be the man, who ** 
s | 1 an 


1 


and deliberately, can act this ingratitude! It would 
be ſome conſolation, were this 9 true, that ſuch 
characters are but rare. Alas, they are found in 
exery department of life, and are the unnatural off- 
ſpring of every diſtinguiſhing rank of ſociety ! 

His Lordſhip being on an occaſianal viſit to Tulip» 


houſe, where he met with Mr. Taylor, was informed 


by Captain Corner, that the family of Stanner-Caſtle 
had accompanied Mr. Welman as far as Newcaſtle, 
I ſuppoſe,” continues the Captain, the good - na- 
tured Baronet »purpoſes to marry his daughter to 
that ruſtic 3 before he leaves 2 
* A proper match, upon my word, replies Mrs. Tu- 
lip; * it would-be a pity that either of them ſhould 
e ver be ſeparated from their native trees. They ex- 
preſs ſuch- an attachment io wood and watet, to 
* rural ſcenery, and the untaught melody of the 
groves ; they ſpy out beauties on the rugged cliffs of 
©. the mountains, and behold ſuch enchanting imagery 
in the variegated color of the fields, that to deprive 
© them of ſuch delicious pleaſures, would be cruel and 
* abſurd.'—* Indeed, Mama,” obſeryes Miſs '1 ulip, 
© I never enjoyed the leaſt delight in theſe romantic 
ſolitudes. How Miſs Gray, who is eſteemed not 
© cnly intelligent, but even handſome, can ſuffer ber- 
+ ſelf to be-immured within the walls of yon old frown- 
* ing. Caſtle, I can never conceive. True, ſhe walks 
out every day, but who are her companions ! The 
birds which ling upon the branches, and the lambs 
* which gambol on the .plain.'——* The propereſt aſ- 
* ſociates in the world,” returns the Captain, for 
«ſuch a roving lady. But, pray, Ma'am, who is ſo 
< weak, as to ſuppoſe Miſs Gray either intelligent or 
© handſome? Her virtue is paramount to her intelli- 


gence, and her veracity to her beauty,'—* O, Sir, 


ſays Miſs Tulip, * you are too ſevere. This obſer- 
vation is directly contradictory to the general opi- 


nion, and let me adviſe you not to promulgate it in 


this neighbourhood, leſt your veracity be queſtioned 
by every auditor. She is certainly virtuous, and 


er beauty is acknowledged by every beholder. 
q lam 


yo 


1 
I am happy, Madam, the lady has found ſo ſtrenuous 

© an advocate, I ſpeak. from experience, and how- 
© ever you may attempt to defend this paragon of ex- 

* cellence, you may reſt affured, ſhe has her frailties. 
Not to be frail, would certainly be more than wo- 
© man—not to be virtuous, is undoubtedly beneath 
the character of the ſex. To be beautiful, is an in- 

* voluntary þ a and from this no lady ſhould exact 
© one iota of merit.” ; 

O you prophane devil,” exclaims Mrs. Tulip, to 
© be not only ſo ſarcaſtic upon one, who is deemed by 
all both amiable and deſerving, but to be ſo cen- 
& forious, as to ſlander the ſex with this indifcriminate 
& reproach. Your inſinuations, Sir, againſt the cha- 
racter of the lady, are undoubtedly the reſult of dif. 
appointment. Malice may prompt this methog, of 
© revenge, but J hope you will be fo cautious, as not 
© ro diff-raione your aſperſions in every circle, for 
aſſuredly Miſs Gray is innocent and vi:tuous.'— 
That is more, replies Captain Tulip, * than 1 
* would aver for any daughter of Eve, You ladies 
are ſeldom partial to the infirmities of one another, 
© but are always foremoſt to expoſe the leaſt deviation 
from the path of rectiiude. U his negative praiſe, 
by which yon have been commending Miſs Gray, 
and hoping ſhe is not culpable, is even worſe than a 
direct attack upon her character. It faintly denies, 
© what it wiſhes to confirm. It leaves to conjecture, 
* what ought to be exploded, It is by this infamous 
behaviour, you realize what is only inſinuated, and 
© eſtabliſh-as an infallible truth, what originated from 
the whiſper of envy. In this ſpecies of defamation 
you are peculiarly excellent. You are credulous in 
© the reception of an evil report, and if it be Jevelled 
agaiaſt aparticular acquaintance, it is implicitly be- 
* lieved, and propagated with the utmoſt induſtry. 
* You impart it as an inviolable ſecret, enjoin it to be 
kept as ſacred, and are promiſed the moſt unalter- 
© able fidelity. Vour intimate performs the ſame ' 
* farce, and thus by an unceaſing rotation of inviolate 
confidence, the characters of one half of the ſex are 

* irreparably 
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irre parably deſtroyed.'—* Vou are ꝝ moſt proreking 
waetch,” replies Mrs. Tolip, thus to criminatethe 
innocent with the guilty. Your ſarcaſms ſeem 
be levelled againſt me. This is characteriſtie of 
your peculiar conc... t. Nou may zevile, but i defy 
the tongue of envy to affix on my charaReer the bale- 
ful tinge of calumny. I have always-<ndeavourcd 
to exculpate the lady from the innuendos of your 
friend, and this is my reward. It is your duty, my 
immaculate turtle, if you mean to attempt her de- 
fence, to apply to this gentleman, He aſſerts, he 
ſpeaks from experience, This is a teſt more valid 
thao inſinuation, and which probably your partiality 
will be unable to oppoſe '—* I his is a malicious 
obſervation, Madam, returns the huſband, ſome- 
what irritated, It is net ſo much my duty to de- 
* fend the lady, as it is yours to conceal the fraikies 
4 peculiar to womankind, Were this invariably the 
* caſe, ander would in a great meaſure be annihi- 
* Jated, and be ladies want topics to exerciſe their 
+ volubilty.'— An infallible theorem, exclaims Mr. 
lor. * I admire the wit which gave it birth. 
' You muſt deſiſt from the combat, Madam, for the 
Captain bires too keen. Beſides, I ibink the origin 
« ef rhis altercation, is not worthy of your notice. If 
« Miſs G1az have ſwerved from the line of virtue, dhe 
* has only ſullied her own reputation, and no part of 
* her intpitude will appe ad to the character of any 


#4 perſon preſent, Captain Corner's veracity is unim- 


* peachrd. It vndoubtedly behoves the ludy, 20 ex- 
* x£ppare her guilt, by a poſitive denial of a voluntary 
* p'£cipitation, and 10 criminate the Captain as the 
violent contriver of the elopement Difappointment 
ia ber matrimonial view, was certain of raiſing ber 
+ chagrin, and compelling her to quit that chjeft which 
* ſhe could not poſſeſs with honor. This is my de- 
* ciged opinion, in this myſterious buſineſs, and 1 
* dare yenture to aſſert, it is the real truth. I never 
+ knew one of thoſe very preciſe ladies, who was al- 
' ways haranguing upon religion, and de ſcauting on 
the precepts of morality, who was not a rake - her 
' | | * heart, 


1 

heart. You bare ſeen the world; my Lord; is not 
the laſt obſervation true from your own experience ?? 
There are ſome inſtances,” replies his Lordfhip, 
'* which will verify your affertion. But to ſtigmatiſe 


every lady, who openly makes a profeſſion of re- 


* ligion, with the odious epithet of hypocriſy, is oer- 
© tainly too ſevere. I always thought Miſs Gray very 
* rigid in her opinions. She condemaed every trivial 
deviation from virtue, as a heinous crime, and yet l 
* perceive, by what I have collected from the preſent. 


« converſation, ſhe is not infallible. She is, Sic, 


addreſſing himſelf to Captain Corner, a defirable aſ- 


'* ſociate. She is intelligent, ſhe is beautiful, and 
above all, ſhe is heireſs to a conſiderable eſtate.%—- 


O, my Lord,” returns Miſs Tulip, then your ſen- 


« ſibility is alive to the charms of this wondrous- 
beauty! Her intelligence has long been manifeſt, 
and never more rent, than when the ſacriſiced 
* it tothe im he +. of an unbecoming paſſion. It 
aſterwards ſuggelted a lie, but this lie has few be- 


lievers. ; | 

The company walked forth, and ſeparated into dif- 
ferent parties, Mrs. Tulip, as ſhe ſauntered by the 
ſide of Captain Corner, ſaid, it is really provoking 


© to be chided thus perpetually by a man, who ought. 


io connive at, and not to expoſe thoſe-infirmities, 
* which certainly are not peculiar to myſelf.— In- 
« deed, Madam, believe me, when I aſſert, I have 
4 frequently felt for your ſituation, when I have per- 
* ceived your embarraſiment.'— Yes, Sir, any man 
of ſenſibility;. would ſcorn to hurt my feelings by 
ſuch il L natured remarks, as my buſband is particu- 
'6 larly fond of making, when he thinks he can le 
* me to ridicule.— This unmannerly diſpaſition, 
Madam, I have often obſerved, and have frequently 
* when alone with him, expoſtulated with him on the 
impropriety of ſuch conduct. He always heard me 
'* with evident diſguſt, and concluded with ſome biting 
« ſarcaſm againſt your perſon or behaviour. To 
* this unwarrantable deportment I have been hitherto 
- © 2 ſttanger. He iz totally undeſerying of my af- 
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ſe d ion, And that generoſity which raiſed him from 
a ſtate of penury to affluence and diſtinAion. This 
ingratitude is inſufferable.'—* Indeed, Madam, I 
am ſorry to be a ſpectator of thoſe daily 9 — 
which you are compelled to endure. But theſe are 
trifling to thoſe unwartantable liberties he rakes in 


your abſence.— What liberties, my dear Sir? do 


inform me.'—* Your impatience to hear what ought 
to be buried in oblivion, had better be ſuppreſſed, 
as the information will only corrode your peace, 
and diſturb your future tranquillity.—“ O Sir, 
do not tantalize me. I am on the rack, till you 
apprize me what his malice has ſaid againſt me.'— 
Nay, my dear Madam, he has not proceeded to any 


- unpat donable length. Only he bas dropped ſome 


occaſional ſneers to excite a laugh, er raiſe the 
ſmile of a momentary contempt.,'—* O, how can 
you torment me! "Theſe dark, myſterious hiors, 
are ten thouſand times more goading, than the 
real truth. Are you my fiiend, thus to apprize 
me of the dark deſigns of an aſſaſſin, whom I have 
long nortuted with unfeigned love, and yet not in- 
toim me of his meditated guilt ?—* Compoſe your 
paſhon, Madam, and confide in me, as your un- 
alterabl- friend. I wiſh not to ſow difſenſion, but 
would rather epdeavour to aſſuage that diſgult, 
which ſeems to be ſermenting againſt your hul- 
band He is not always ſatyrical, but ſometimes 
ſenſible of thoſe accompliſhments which would in- 
variably rivet the heart of any other man.'—* To 
excite a Jaugh, or raiſe the ſmile of momentary 
contempt, Sir, by expoſing me as an object of ri- 
dicule, is ſo flagrant a breach of good manners, 
that a common acquaintance would bluſh at the at- 
tempt. But for a huſband, a man who I have dig- 
nified with that title, to treat me with this con- 
temptuous buffoonery, is more than. patience itſelf 
can ſuffer. Why this reluctance to . what, 


by your own repreſentation is already known to 
thouſands !'—* This laſt obſervation has totally 
removed my former ſcruples. Madam, I have 

| frequently 
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her perſonal attractions, and by your accurate 


extracts pleaſure from a ſource, the very mention 5 | 
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frequently more than half formed a reſolution of 
apprizing you, that the Captain was unworthy of 
your affection. Yet when 1 ſeriouſly refleed on 
the conſequence might eoſue, I have immediately 
retraſted, and huſhed the whole in ſilence. . 0 
Sir, you plague me through deſign, and you wiſh to 
teaze me with your unneceſſary remarks !'—* Be 
temperate, Madam, your impatience compels you 
to condemn me. The Captain has frequently ob- 
ſerved to me, and never enjoined ſecrecy, that your 
love of which he is a moit undeſerving object, was 
to him nauſeous and diſguſting, He ſays, he is 
cloyed with your fawning, and proteſts he is 
never ſo happy, as when you are three. hundred 
miles aſunder. He takes every occaſion to expreſs 
his diſlike, and wiſh for a ſpeedy departure. He 
had decamped long before this from -Tulip-houſe, , 
if my e had not effectually over-ruled * 
his roving intentions. Moreover, . the moſt re- 
prehenſibſe part of his conduct is, when he at- 
tempts to entertain his boon companions with a 
falſe repreſentation of your perſon and beauty. 
Oa this topic, he is mighty witty, Come Tulip, 
ſays one of them, give ns a deſcription of your 
Northumberland wife. I have often laughed at 


compariſons ſhe is a perfect model of deformiry. 
Then the Captain ſtrokes his chin, and burſting 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, chuckles out, P 
you may laugh gentlemen as long as you pleaſe, , i 
while | enjoy. the emoluments this northery.ewe ' 
brought along with her. la perſon, ſhe is as ſquat i 
as a hay cock, and her face is the colour of 4 4 
boiled crab. Her noſe is as broad as 4 porrey's;* : 44 
thumb, and her eyes no larger than a gl bee. 
Her voice is like the creaking of the raven, or is i 
ſcreaming of- the nightly — and ſhe is never ſo 

much delighted as when ſhe peſters you with ber 
diſcordant pipe. Thus he proceeds amidſt the 
echoing plaudits of the ſurrounding multitude, and 


Es + of 


j n 
1 * of which ought to cover bim with exerlaſting ſhame. - 
1 Pardon me, Madam, for the language you have ex- 

] * toried from me, bot had I not pitied your mis for- 
tunes, and known theſe aſperſions were totally un- 
* merited, no conſideration whatever ſhould have 
induced me. Make no apology, Sir, for this 
friendly communication. I have long ſeep his in- 
* gdiflerence, I am very ſenſible of the obligation, and 
© ackoowledge it with Gncerity. He is a wretch 
* who | do deteſt for his duplicity, and will puaiſh 
* kim by abſolute veglect, for this unpardonable baſe · 
* peſs. O fogl, that I was, to be fo hlind to the 
© artifices of a villain !!—-* But, Madam, there is 
* ſomething yet untold, but friendſhip forbids me to 
mention the ſecrer.'—-* Can you, Sir, honor the 
* friendfhip of a man, who is a dilgrace to his ſex ! 
* Witkhald nothing from me—l am prepared to. 
© hew the wort.“ “ Iuſeaßble to your charms, Ma- 
« dam, he hes Jong been a humble ſlave to" What! 
4 
6 


a wiſtr es! — It is too true, Madam “ O un- 
happy, undone woman! Now is my cup of miſery 
fall, To be deſpiſed and rejected for all my teg- 
dernds! Hence will I hate him, and learn to 
comemn the Wieich, by whom I have been fo 
abominably deceived.'—" O Madam, he will be 
happy beneath your ' moſt ſovereign contempt, be- 
cafe he is too callous to perceive its force Be 
attentive to his folly, and fincs he cas delpiſe 
thas beauty for which others figb, let your indig- 
pation contrive that revenge his imprudence ſo jullly 
merits — Yes, Sir, he ſhall experience the re- 
venge of as inſulted wiſe.— I admire, Madam, 
your becoming ſpirit, but let not vengeance reign ; 


triumphant in that boſom, which is only formed for 

* the ſoſter aſſt ions. He may relent.— No, Sir. 
I deteſt bis repentapce, and abhor bim for his diſ- 
ſimulation.—“ Madam, he is altogether unworthy 
of one ſerious thought. But will you, for the in- 
* ſenſibility of one, reje&t the Whole ſex? I hope 
* crucity does not centre in your breaſt, If it do, 
- * then am I miſerable,'—" Peace, Sit, this is a dan- 

FEE | * gerous 
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« gerous and forbidden eos. I have been once 
« deceived, and will not eafily_liſten to the proteſta - 
tions of a perſon whoſe fidelity I have no right to 
* truſt.'—" I Twear Madam, by the God of heaven.“ 
If you ſwear, I will aſſuredly diſbelieve you. 89 
once more, peace. | | 


CHAPTER i1 


Than the machinations of deſign. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Tu E information which his Lordſhip had receiv- 
ed, that the worthy Baronet and his family had 
accompanied Mr. Welman to Newcaſtle, was deſtruc- 
tive to his peace. He had long perceived the affec- 
tionate attachment of Miſs Gray, and her evident 

artiality for Mr, Welman, and had often attempted 
G a variety of malign inſinuations to deſtroy the 
connection. His innuendoes had ſometimes ſucceeded 
ſo far, as to poſſeſs the mind of Sir Archibald with 
opinions inimical to the intereſt of Mr. Welman. 
Theſe prejudices, raiſed by the ebullitions of malice, 
had for ſome time ſubfided in the breaſt of the Baro- 
net. He was now thoroughly convinced, whatever 
improprieties had marked the proceedings of his 


* 


young friend, they were more the errors of judgment, 


the integrity of Mr. Welman, and this determined 


He was aſſured of 


him not to withhold his aſſent to an alliance, on 


which the happineſs of his daughter ſeemed eſſenti- 


ally to depend. 
This determination of Sir Archibald was apparent 


to his Lordſhip. He beheld it with regret. He had 


Tong encouraged a ſecret partiality for the lady, but 


had never dared, till lately, to diſcloſe his paſſion. 
The reception of his flame, by Miſs Gray, and the 
ſteady refuſal of his alliance, irritated his temper, 


but did not humble his pride. He had vainly 


and ridiculouſly ſuppoſed, the bare diſcovery of his 
intention, would immedigtely induce the lady to dif. 
card her former Jover, and embrace with avidity his 
adyantageous propoſals. But in this he was miſera- 
bly diſappointed. The glitter of # coronet was not 
lo attractive, as to compel Mifs Gray t- relinquiſh 
her former coungction. Her love was not the reſult 
ol any pECumat y, conſideration. It 8 

om 
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from ſo foul an origin, and was not to be peryerted 
by the pageantry of external how. She had rejected 
the offers of his Lordſhip with a determined reſolu- 
tion, not to liſten one moment to any future declara- 
tion. Her injunctions were peremptory, and he was 
greatly aſtoniſhed at her ſuppoſed folly. He had 
vever once thought, there could be any competition 
betwixt a nobleman and a commoner, His late re- 
pulſe had corrected this error of bis judgment. His 
vanity was humbled by ſych an unexpected prefe- 
rence, but his pride diſdained to acknowledge an 
equality in the candidates for the lady's favor. | 
The morning after his viſit to Tulip houſe, Patrick 
entered his apartment, where he was fitting ve 
ſerious and thoughtful. This aſſiduous domeſtic too 
his uſual tation on the midſt of the floor, and makin 
a few low bows, and ſquaring his toes, he ſt 
erect, waiting for the orders of his imperious maſter. 
— His Lordſhip affecting to take no notice of the moti- 
ons of his faithful attendant, Patrick ſcraped with 
his foot, and bowed again. Theſe efforts were alto» 
ether ineffectual, his lordſhip continued ĩnattentive. 
Patrick's face was directly oppoſite to that of his 
maſter, and though he frequently caught his eye, 
and as often bowed with his head below his knee, 
his Lordſhip never deigned to articulate one ſylla- 
ble, x acknowledge the preſence of his obſequious 
menial. Te” h 
After a profound filence of half an hour, and the 
repetition of Patrick's accuſtomed duty, his Lordſhip 
iprang from his chair with precipitation, exclaiming, 
It muſt be ſo, by all the powers beſow, it mult be 
*foP—* Whatever your honor pleaſes,” replies 
Patrick, muſt and ſhall be ſo. “ Right, Patrick, 
* right, the honor of the huuſe of Owen is not to 
be inſulted.'—* laſulted, My Lord, what caitiff is 
© To vile as to inſult the houſe of Owen! Had 1 been 
© preſent, and were he nine cubits high, I would 
* have laid bim in an inſtant level with the leaves of 
* the dock. One punch of this fiſt, would have 
made him ſprawl like a blind kitten. Inſult your 
2 | © honor, 
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| Thonor, O, for the glory of a good drubbing ! Were 


© he as round as a beer barrel, I would have beaten 
him in five minutes to the dimenſions of a taylor's 
yard | know thy proweſs, Patrick, and it un- 
© doubtedly would be no leſs, would# thou only not 


_ © boaſt fo much about it. But come nearer, Patrick, 


© T have ſomething of importance to communicate to 
© thee, Canſt thou keep a ſecret? —* A ſecret! your 
© honor, Patrick Harle was never noted for a tell-tale, 
No, no, my fidelity is equal to my valor, and when 
©T fee a man who is bold enough to impeach me in 
either of theſe qualifications, I will inſtantly ſplit 
his temples with as much eaſe, as a wench opens 
an oyſter. But, your honor, what is this mighty 
ſecret YP= { am going to be married, Patrick. 


_ © Whey, whew, | _=_ your honor joy. I hope the 


lady — highneſs has choſen for a wife, will nei - 
ther difgrace the houſe of Owen, nor object to my 
* continuance in the ſtewardſhip '—* Though the 
lady, Patrick, has no noble blood in her veins ; 
© yet ſhe has a good eftate. It is ſolely this confide- 
ration that induces me to ſtoop from my dignity, 
© and" contaminate that unpolluted ftream which has 


_ © flowed in the veins of 175 — anceftry, by an 


« alliance with a plebeian. I ſhall be the firſt of my 
very honourable ſtock, who ever degraded our family 
ty ſuch a connection. Hut times are changed, and 
hard neceſſiiy compels us to change with the times. 
© Prior to that melancholy difaſter, which has caſt a 
© heavy gloom on the luſtre of our houſe, I would 
© have ſcorned to have harboured one idea relative to 
* fach a difparigmg mixture. Our alliance was 


i courted by the firſt families in the kingdom, and 


our ſons and daughters were generally affianced in 
* their infancy. Had I now been an inhabitant of 
© Scotland, even under the preffure of my preſent. 
© calamity, I am confident, I ſhould before this time, 


| © have had many propoſals of a matrimonial nature, 


from the moſt exalted and diſtinguiſhed hoaſes in 
* the ſtate.— Ah, your honor,” replies Patrick, 
* nobil:ty fits upon your forehead, and may be 1 

* there 


127 1 
© there in very legible characters. I am certain the 


* houſe of Owen has given Kings to the Scoctiſti 
* thrage. Zounds, what a pity it is, that ever the 
* anian ſhould bave taken ! You might have 
been a king, and and I am confident, 1 am equal 
% the I might have been your miniſter ; at 
© laeaft, you might have made me general of your 
+ armies. This poſt, your honor knows, would have 
* ſuited my talents exactly. I am brave, I am cou» 
© rageous——and whilſt a Frenchman kept his rank, L 
* never would have ſheatbed my ſword, I remember 


for you muſt know I am a man of learning, and. 


* the whole pariſh can tefiify the truth of the aſſer- 
tion, to have ſeen in the. courſe of my ſtudies, that 
Henry the Eighth's prime Miniſter was a butcher's 
ſon “ A plague upon thee, ceaſe thy clatter, 
8 Patrick, ſor if thou on à few minutes longer, 
* thou wile be king thyfelf. Doſt thou know the 
* road to Newcaſtle ??* Every inch of it, your 
honor, as well as any man under the moon. %— 
Take that letter, Patrick, and carry it to the fign 
* of the Cock. There enquire for one Semeant 
Morris; be lately belonged to our regiment, and 1 
* know him to be a very honeſt fellow. Deliver the 
letter into his own hands, and if | be not miſtaken 
© ig the man, he will accompany thee this night to 
* Feawick-rower. Take eſpecial care, that no perſon 
* deprives you of this ſacred depoſnt, and remember 
* to be expeditious,'——" Truſt me, your honor, truſt 
me. Aa attempt to deprive me of this letter, 


« would coſt the braveſt man in England fix of his 
* fore reeth, if he ne with no greater injury. 
ow 


As for ſpeed, the ſwallow is a ſnail to me,” 


Patrick immediately ſet forward, and being an 


excellent footman, proceeded with wonderful 


dition, He ran for ſome miles without intermiſhon ; 
and whilſt he continued this pace, he overtook an 


aſs loaden with a couple of panniers. The patient 
animal was trudging ſlowly along beneath its incum- 


bent load, and was occaſionally goaded forward by 


the echoing bangs of its mercileſs owner, This was 
a young, 
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a young, brawny wench, whoſe face, by its conſtant 
expoſure to the ſcorching rays of the fun, reſembled 


ia colour, a tanned ſheep ſkin. She had neither hat 


nor cap upon her head, and her red locks, like fo 
many bunches of carrots, hung dangling upon her 
ſhoulders, Her feet and legs, though uncovered 
with the unneceſſary appendages of ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings, defied the roughneſs of the ſtones, and the 
hardneſs of the road. She held in her hand, a ſtrong 
oaken ſtaff, which ſerved for the double purpoſe of 


ſupporting her as ſhe walked, and drivþg her aſs 


along the highway. 1 | 
Patrick in his ſpeed paſſed this virago unnoticed, 
As he approached the aſs, the poor creature heard 
his footſteps, and dreading an unmerited thwack, 
began immediately to quicken its pace. Patrick was 
ioftantly parallel with its head. The fearful animal 


recollecting the many ſeyere blows which ir daily 


endured, turned its head aſide, and perceiving him 
running, began to trot as faſt as it was able. Patrick 
being determined not to be outſtripped by this ſluggiſh 
brute, quickened his pace, and bravely maintained 
his gronnd. The aſs began to gallop, and this im- 
mediately compelled Patrick to run the faſter. The 
panniers being full of apples; the hobbling motion of 
the aſs made them ſpring from their ſituation, and 
roll on both ſides of the road. This was ſoon 
obſerved by the owner, who was not far behind. 
She called out to Patrick to ſtop, but ſhe called in 
vain, He perſevered in his endeavours to paſs the 
four-footed creature, which braved and galloped as 
faſt as it poſſibly could, while the apples flew about 
in every direction. She bawled as Joud as ſhe was 
able, Stop, you ſpindle ſhanked raſcal, ſtop, and 
* keep off my aſs.” She called to the wind, for 
what with the bellowing of the aſs, and his reſolution 
not to be outdone, Patrick heard her not. The race 
was continued with unabating fury for near a mile, 
when the panniers flew off, and the remainder of the 
apples rolled into the ditch, 8 FE | 
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This ſcramble of her cargo exaſperated the owner, 
who raiſing her oaken ſtaff, and quickening her velo- 
city, threatened immediate vengeance on the author 
of all this confuſion. The aſs. being liberated from 
its burden, ſoon became victor in the conteſt, whilſt 
Patrick” panted far behind. The enraged heroine 
overtook him, and letting her bludgeon fall with a 
+ pithy ſtroke upon his crown, laid him in a moment 
— — on the ground. | 
Having achieved this exploit, ſhe purſued her aſs 
with the nimbleneſs of a ſtricken deer, and having 
caught him, by the halter, deliberately brought him 
back. Patrick beginning to recover from the ſtun- 
niag blow he had received from the wench, roſe 
gradually on. his hands and knees, and looked cauti- 
ang around him, if his adverſary were prepared to 
E. ue the attack. Perceiving her at a diſtance, 
ading his competitor in the race, and approaching 
towards him, he jumped upon his feet, and hurled 
an immediate defiance in her teeth. He threw off 
his coat and neckcloth, and clenching his fiſt, faid, 
thou cowardly two-Jegged trooper, | will teach 
© thee to be valiant! Lo come behind a man, and 
© knock him down with a (tick, is the very part of a 
© poltroon, That weather beaten face of thine, thou 
* bare ſhanked apple monger, . declares thou. art a 
* coward, Look at me, huſſy, and behold a man ! 
© A man. who never turned his back on any thin 
human! Come, lay aſide thy oaken weapon, and I 
will, in the twinkling of an eye, make thy chops 
© as black as a ſrying pan.“ 8 
During this tremendous harangue, the incenſed 
heroine was tying. her aſs to-the rails of a gate. She 
laid her ſtick down by. him, and advanced towards 
Patrick, who was ſtanding in the attitude of defence, 
with his fiſts clenched; and his arms a kimbo. She 
came forward grinning, and heaving her right hand 
clubbed, with which ſhe threatened to take ample 
vengeance, if he did not immediately. colle& every 
apple, and place the panniers upon the afs. © Thou 
'* raiterderhalion,” ſays Patrick, * doſt thou talk thus "1 
| 0 1 


1 
to me ! Take that—it wilf teach thee manners at 
the Tame inftant, ſtriking her on the one fide of the 
head with ſuch violence, as drove her backwards, 
and compelled her to reel into the hedge. Had he 
followed his advantage, the palm of victory bad un- 
doubtedly been the reward of his valoar. But he 
diſdained an inglorious , Wherefore reco- 
vering from the violence of the blow, ſhe came for- 
ward with redoubled fury. She ſeized him by the 
collar, and boldly grappling with ber doughty anta- 
gonilt, ſoon brought him to the ground. She fell 
ouſe upon him, and not being endued with the gene- 
roſity of her opponent, unfairly kept her . 
Being determined to purſue her preſent advantage, 
ſhe belaboured him with all her might. He requeſted 
her repeatedly to ſuffer him to ariſe, and he would fight 
her like a man. She was deaf to all his entreaties. 
He therefore began to ſtruggle, and after a variety of 
ineffectual efforts, Tucceeded at laſt, in liberating 
himſelf from the graſp of her clutches. | 
Berng once more upon his legs, he defied her to a. 
e the conflict. She ſtood at the diſtance of 
a few yards, and clapping both her hands upon her 
fides, ſmiling, aſked him, if he would have any 
more ?— More, poltroon,* exclaims the enraged 
Patrick, * box fairly and honourably, and I will bear 
* thee in a trice, till thou cluck like a capon.“ This 
threat had the deſired effect. She flew at him with 
the velocity of an eagle, and after a muhitude of 
well directed blows, both given and received, the 
cy hero meaſured his full length upon the 
ſurface. $ 
After a reſpite of a few minutes, he made ſome 
attempts to ifs, As he reſted upon his hands, our 
virage came behind him, and raiſing her foot, ſhe 
gave him a violent kick upon the breech, which 
threw him forward impetuouſly upon his noſe. * Lie 
_ ©ſtill cabbage,* ſays ſhe, * and confels thou art con- 
© quered, or I will ſet my fogt upon thy neck, and 
pin thee to the ground till the ſun ſet '—* O mon- 
© ſtrous, monſtrous,” exclaims Patrick, I am no 
f 6 taylor, 


Im) 
4 taylor, why.doſt thou eall me cabbage, and nfult 
+ me-with that odious name. I am an honeſt fellow, 


ad as bald as. a game cock. Only let me riſe, and 


4 if I don't tickle thee to thy heart“ · content, Tay I 
am no better than chopped (traw;'— Thou ſhalt 
+ not riſe-before to-morrow at this time, -returos the 
grumbling female, -unlefs thou conſent to gather 
every apple from the road, and lift the panniers 
0. ahe aſe; for it was chiefly owing to thy 
4 _ ſcampering, thou ſaivelling wrerch, that 
mp apples were ſerambled in this waſteful manner.“ 
The terms wese hard and humiliating, but the recol- 


lection of the buſineſs with which he was entruſted, - 


induced bim, though reluctantly, to acquieſce with 
ber imperious commands. | 

Patrick arrived at Neweaftle, and having met with 
Serjeant Morris, to whom he delivered the letter, 
the Ser jeant returned with him that night to Fenwick- 
Tower. They found his Lordſhip alone, ſnting in a 
thoughtful and melancholy mood. When Patrick 


announced the Serjeant, he aroſe from his chair, and 


with a very unuſual freedom, fhouk him familiarly by 
the hand. After a few unmeaning queſtions on the 
one ſide, and a few ſubmiſſive compliments on the 


other, his Lordſhip ſaid, Mr. Morris, I am well 


+ acquaipted with your integrity, and can confide in 
++ that attachment which you formerly expreſſed for 
+ my perſon, 1 have an adventure to undertake in a 
few days, and I want aſſiſtaace. The fidelit 
Patrick is unaltetable, but he muſt have an affoct- 
ate. This ofice, Mr. Morris, | deſign to confer on 
you. If we be ſucceſsful, as I have not the leaſt 
4 daubt that we thall niiſearry, you may reſt Mared, 
that I will amply vecompenſe you both for your 
trouble and ſecreſy.—“ Pray, my Lord,“ replies 
Mr. Morris, may I preſume to enquire the nature af 
5 the buſineſs, in which mean to employ me? 
It is only,“ returns his Lordfhip, a matrimonial 
* excurlion, I be lady is rather a little ſqueamiſh, 
4 and afraid of giving offence to her parents. To 
* ſcreen her partiality for me, and ah arg ane? 
ren 
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tended elopement, ſhe requeſts ir as w particular 
* favor, that I will bear her off by force. This odd 


© requiſition, for you know Serjeant, we muſt always 


comply with the humours of a lady, I have thought 
proper to indulge. She ſhall have her way, and 
, © though it be ſomewhat derogatory to my dignity, to 
© ſtoop to this act of Quixotiſm, yer ſince it is to 


* procure a good eſtate, I am willing to ſubmit to a 
temporary humiliation.'—* I always admired your 
judgment, returns the Serjeant. * Your Lordſhip 


.* ſeldom errs in your undertakings. On this affair, . 
+ I make no ok 


t you have duly deliberated, and 
* ſince you deem my. aſſiſtance requiſite, 8 
i 


command me on any part of the ſervice. 
not ſhrink from the poſt aſhgned me, though attack. 
© ed by a heſt of her relations, all marching beneath 


the banners of her father, as generaliſſimo. “ And 
* if I flinch,” ſays Patrick, I will give your honor 
© leave to baſtinado me with a hemlock ſtalk. - You 


© ſhall never loſe a wife through the cowardice of 


* Patrick Harle. But I muſt confeſs, it is rather an 


.* odd whim of the lady, to wiſh to be forced into 
© marriage. Yet | never knew a woman, and ladies 
ate formed of the ſame ingredients with common 


a people, who was not a queer fiſh, and always had 
* ſome fetch to excuſe herſelf, when betrayed into 


any infirmity, for which her honor or her under+- 
© ſtanding was liable to be queſtioned.'—* Your ſar- 
© caſtic obſervations, Patrick,“ replies his Lordſhip, 
are not the reſult of experience. You have gleaned 
your knowledge from ſome other ſource, and pro- 


© bably picked it up from the ill natured remarks of 
* ſame diſappointed witling, who thus choſe to expreſs 


© his ſpleen againſt theſe faireſt ornaments of the crea- 


© tion,'—* What, your honor, do you take me for a 
* fool? I have peruſed my. bible, over and over again, 


© with unwearied attention, Was not- Eve a fly 
ſedocer? Was not Tamar a cunning jilt ? Was not 


© Dalilah a deceitful wife? Did any one them want 


an excuſe for her conduct, when arraigned at the 
* © tribunal of juſtice ? No, no, only allow a woman to 


act 
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« 2& without reſtraint, and if ſhe does not cover 
« eyery offence with ſome 2 unaccountable plea, 
« I will forfeit my character for wiſdom during the 
© remainder of my life. Hold thy tongue, Patrick, 
« rejoins his Lordſhip, thy wiſdom and thy courage 
are known to be upon an equality. Thou art per- 
© petually boaſting of thy proweſs, and yet thou haft 
not the ſtrength of a cock-ſparrow. I know thou 
art a faithful domeſtic, and have often tried thy 
© Fidelity in- the hour of danger. Mr. Morris, we 
£ ſhall ſet forward to-morrow. I have laid the mine, 
and it only wants {pringing. You two are the engi- 
© neers, if you acquit yourſelves with dexterity, and 
« bear away the prize triumphantly, I will reward 


your ſeryice with one hundred pounds. This re- 


* compence, Patrick, 1 hope you will think is muni- 
© ficent, and probably it will add a ſtimulus to your 


* bravery. Remember to be faithful and ſecret, and 
+ nothing will be able to fruſtrate the execution af 


our plan.“ 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


dicted ſpecies of degeneracy, that A 
icted to every ſpecies of eracy, that it is impaſ- 
ſible, ether by genera ,.or:benevolenice, to excite 
them to any; act of diſintereſted behaviour. They 
are perpetually brooding over their own ſchemes, cab - 
culated intheir opinion for their-aggtandizement. This 
ſingte motive, gives riſe to all their actions, gives -a 
bias to every, thought, and prompts to that variety of - 
ocedure, ſo confpreuous in thoſe; who ate guided 
lely by, the ſelfrſh- conſideration of immediate inte- 
zeſt, Abſorbed in thoſe plans, which are the reſuk 
-of: ſome ſiniſler deſign, to deceive the credulous, and 
Over - reach the benevolent, may are inſenſible to every 
act of kindneſs, and only conſider how they may aps 
priate it to the latent prejudice of their acknow- 
Laged friend. Callous to 2 but what 
centers in their own intereſt ; obdurate to every ſen- 
ation, but what contributes to expedite their Hage 
nuous ſchemes ; they behald mankind as their deſ- 
tined victims, and the world as the theatre on which 
they are privileged to act without reſtraint. 
To a man of this deſcriptioa, and happy would it 
be, were their numbers ſmaller than experience 
s them, no obſtacle is ſufficient to reſtrain him 
rom the commiſſion of every enormity. Though 
ſupported by the hand of benevolence, and maintained 


„ that generoſity, the genuine offspring of impartial 


ty, he receives the benefits of this friendſhip 


-with a thankleſs heart, and determines to reward them 


by the blackeſt treachery, and the fouleſt ingratitude. 

e watches every ee the perpetration of 
his diabolical contrivance. e deſigns with caution, 
and executes with promptitude. He fawns, whilft 
he deceives, and ſpreads the veil of adulation, whilft 
he. plants the fnare for the deſtrudtion of domeſtic 
Peace. 
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peace, He ſits at che hoard of friendſhip,, and un- 
ratefblly,eats the bread which friendſhip beſtows. He 
1 the inſidibus plot, and whillt-be promiſes unal- 
terable attachment, as the only comp r 
He can return, he involves his friend, by a train 
dark and unexpected contrivance, in an abyſs of mi- 
ſery, anxiety, and woe.  Contrition ſeldom corrodeg, 
his peace, and he glories in the completition of un- 
paralleled deception. | . 
His Lordſhip, according to his" ititention, arrived 
at Newcaſtle with his two companions: Having ſet 
tied bis plan of operation, he diſmiſſed the Serjeant,, 
veſting Him ta be in readineſs, as an opportu nity, 
might ſoon'prefent itſelf,, when bis afliftance would, 
'be iodifpenſ@ly neceſſary. He promiſed obedience, 
and bid his ee confide in his integrity. ; 
Having enquired, his Lordſhip, ſoon. uod the, 
lodgio 85 the worthy, Baronet. When he entered, 
Sir Archibald aroſe to greet him, and taking him by, 
the hand with the utmoſt cad faid, © Tam 
happy, my Lord, at this inſtance of your friendſhip.*, 
— Mur eſteem, Sir,” replies bis Lordſhip, Tal- 
« ways valaed, and only wiſh. that may merit it by. 
no willing deviation from the path of re&itude,'—, 
We may, my lord, ſometimes err, but probably we. 
have it always in our power to retract that error. If, 
we do thie, no culpabiliry will append to che action. 
* Penitegce will unda every crime, but. impenitence, 
© will ever add to its enormity, . Your, precepts, Sr, 
Archibald, I hope, have bad their due infldente in, 
forming my mind to thoſe habits of virtue, which, 
ate calcolated to enſure me tranquillity, if I ſteadily, 
© adhexe to the practice which they inculcazg. . This, 
«* paternal ſuperintendence, I readily acknowledge. 
© and will to the laſt period of my xilence. Re. 
member this promiſe, my Lord,” ſays Lady Gray. 
The army is not the moſt eligible ſchool for the con- 
* firmation of virtuous. habits. Many of the geotle- 
* men who are devoted to this line of life, have bet- 
© ter underflandings than they are even willing to ac- 
© knowledge ; but from a millaken opinion, they 2 . 
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© clude Arx be complete ſoldiers, without be- 
© ing completely wicked. 

C their chief acquifition. To ſwear, that abominable 
practice, ſo characteriſlie of a ſoldier, -xalts them 
* above the ſtandard of humanity, To be drunk 
© three-fourths of their time, they claim as an undiſ- 
© puted privilege. To laugh at the ſacred perform- 
© ance of religious rites, to ridicule the bonds of mo- 


© ral obligation, and wantonly commit every act of li- 


© centiouſneſs, are the unalienable practices of the ma- 
« Jority of our officers. But I believe they act more 
* from example, than from conviction. I 'know-many 
* exceptions to the above cenſure, and T hope the good 


© ſenſe which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes a number of 
_ ©-thoſe young gentlemen, who 6 
the ſervice of their country, will in time effectually 


devote their lives to 


* eradicate thoſe ſhameleſs purſuits, ſo diſgraceful to 
the very perpetrator himſelf. “ Indeed Madam,” 


returns his Lordſhip, © you have given a juſt delinea- 


© tion of the character of a ſoldier. hatever rank 


| © 'he may hold in the army, from the private to the 


© -colonel, he is too often addicted to the practice of 
icentiouſneſs. The frequency of the commiſſion 
« renders him obdurate,'and what at firſt, he ated 
with reluctance, he learns to perform with pleaſure. 
I have frequently been diſguſted with thoſe irregula- 
rities, in the enjoyment of which my-comrades have 


«-ploried.. This gave me -a diſtaſte to the life of a 


« foldier, and without neceſſity compels me, I ſhall not 
* Teadily re· aſſume my Ration, though infolence ſhould 
brand me with the epithet of cowardice.'—* Though 
© "theſe obſervations may in fat be true, ſays Mils 
Gray, * there is certainly ſome excuſe for thoſe irre- 
gularities which charaQterize the life of a ſoldier, 
An officer generally begins his military career when 


very young, At this age, he has no eſtabliſhed ha- 
bits. His mind is liable to any · impreſſion. It re- 
© ceives a bias from the example of thoſe with whom 
he converſes, and is too often encouraged by the 
breath of adulation, to the commiſſion of enormities, 


* which his judgment condemns, and his reaſon ab- 
| 2 * horg. 


ence to be irreligious is 
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* hors. Surrounded by multitudes who applaud his 
* ſpirit, and praiſe every deviation from the path of 
* reQitude, can it be wondered at, that a young man 
* complies with requiſitions he deteſts, and plunges 
into crimes which he abominates? Example and 
* encouragement pervert his inclination, and he often 
* becomes an adept in the commiſſion of ſcenes, which 
* he, beholds with abhorrenee, and ſhudders at the 
* recolleian. He is not, if I may fo expreſs my- 


* ſelf, morally depraved. He has acquired habits of 


* degeneracy, but as they are acquired, they may 
* likewiſe be relinquiſhed, The indiſcriminate cen- 
* ſure, which ſome inconſigerate pretenders to virtue, 


* caſt on the whole body, is more a f of their 


* own depravity, than of the wickedneſs of thoſe who 
fall beneath this condemnation. There are 


* officers who lead a life of virtue, and are as conſci- 


* ous of their dependence on the providential power 
* of the omnipotent governor of the univerſe, as any 


* other claſs of mankind whatever.'—* I thank you, 


my dear,” fays Miſs Welman, for this candid and 
* ingenuous defence of the characters of our national 
* defenders. They are like the reſt of mankind, ſome 
good, and ſome bad. Some may deſerve the ſevereſt 
* cenſure, and ſome merit the higheſt praiſe. Is not 


this exactly the caſe with every other claſs of men? 


But at preſent, let us have no more harangues on 
* the morality of a ſoldier. I feel myſelf no way in- 
* clined to be an auditor of ſuch dry diſcourſes. My 
Lord, we purpoſe this evening to go to the play, I 
hope the entertainment will diſſipate that meſancholy 
* which overclouds my mind fince the departure of 
* my brother. It was my propoſal, and my dear 
friends are ſo. condeſcending, as to acquieſce with it, 
and accompany me to the repreſentation of this ra- 
tional amyſement.'—* This amuſement,” obſerves 
his Lordſbip, is peculiarly calculated to diſpel your 
0 3 Comedy, as an accurate portraiture 
* of life and manners, is always pleaſing and inſtruc- 
* tive. Tragedy, as a repreſentation of ſome great 
and noble action, agitates the paſſions, by exciting 
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© fear and terror, and inculcates virtue by a true deli. 
© neation of vice, and the puniſhment of its abettors. 
© The theatre inſtructs, while it .amuſes, arreſts the 
© attention by a diverſity of character, and allures to 
© the performance of virtuous actions, by thoſe pre- 
© cepts of morality, which are imerſperſed in the ſce- 
© nic dialogue. This eulogium, my Lord,” returns 
Miſs Gray, on theatrical exhibitions, is inapplica- 
* ble to every compoſition. It ſhews what a play 
© ought to be, not what it always really is. The de- 
* fence of thoſe authors, who pourtray vice in alluring 
colours, and exhibit the picture as an accurate 
* draught of real life, is weak and inconcluſive. 
© Whatever 1s vicious, ought not to be delineated to 
the public eye, becauſe every ſpeRator is not capa- 
© ble of diſcriminating what is laudable, and worthy 
© of imitation, and what is cenſurable, and ought to 
* be exploded.'—* You know my dear,” obſerves 
Miſs Welman, I have proteſted againſt liſtening to 
any further harangues of this nature. I hope his 
Lordſhip will accompany us, when his critical acu- 
men will enable us to diſcern the beauties, and de- 
tect the irregularities of Shakeſpear, whoſe Richard 
the Third is to be our entertainment this preſent 
evening.“ 3 | 
His Lordſhip accepted the invitation with complai- 
ſance, and taking his leave, retired to plan the execu- 
tion of a proje&, on which he meditated with plea- 
ſure. The accompliſhment of his ſcheme, though un- 
rateful and-atrocious, he vainly ſuppoſed, would en- 
| his temporal happineſs. He concluded the bene- 
yolence of the injured parties, would certainly forgive 
his raſhneſs, when they perceived, that what was once 
done, could never be undone. This concluſion, though 


neither ſpecious nor ſolid, was too prevalent with a 


mind already depraved, and which had no other ten- 
dency, than the gratification -of its own degenerate 
paſſions. 1 
Anxious for the conſummation of a plan, on which 
he was wholly bent, he went immediately in ſearch of 
Serjeant Morris. Having found him where he ex- 
| peed, 
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peed, and convened Patrick, who was to be an ac- 
complice in the act, they inſtantly began a regular con · 
e This very aight, foys bis Lordfidy, if you exe 

6 very night,” ſa ; exe- 
* cute my aut hey oo proctulny, wil a =s ja poſ- 
« ſeſſion of all that I defire in this world. I will am- 
« ply recompenſe your prompt obedience. Attend 
« with care to what I now ſay. I accompany a 
this evening to the play, in which is the lady on 
* whom all my happineſs depends. The ladies go in 
© chairs. Now mind your cue, for the leaſt miſtake 
vill inevitably deſtroy the whole contrivance. Do 
you watch my motions, and at the ſame time be as 


* cautious as poſſible, to avoid detection. Diſguiſe 
_ * yourſelves in the habits of chairmen, and as numbers 


© of the fraternity always affociate in the vicinity of 
© the play-houſe, you will be the leſs liable to ſuſpici- 
© on. I will give you a ſign, by which you will per- 
* fetly tad my meaning. Mark particularly 
© the chair, and let it be your ſole endeavour to en- 
© gage the chairmen, as ſoon as they have delivered 
* their precious charge, to accompany you to ſome 
* contiguous ale houſe. When there, let it be your 
* (tudy, to render them, as ſoon as poſlible, incapable 
of their office, But remember to take eſpecial care, 
vou be not found in the ſame ſtate of inability. On 
your prudence depends the completion of the whole 
project. When your companions are called, be you 
* ready to give attendance, and immediately afſume 
* the office which is aſhgned you. The night will be 


very dark, and do you convey the lady according to 


* my directions. There is a ſmall ſmuggling veſſel 
0 lying in the river, and ſhe fails the very firſt tide, 
* The elements themſelves are propitious to my de- 
* ſign, The maſter has promiſed me every aſ- 
* fiſtance, and vowed inviolable ſecrecy. He is 
bound for Leith, where he will convey the lady, 
* and you Morris, muſt accompany her. Patrick 
* muſt not be ſeen in the whole tranſaction. 
When you arrive in the harbour, procure the moſt 
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« private conveyance, and carry the lady to Edinburgh, 
© where you will finda reception at the houſe of Mrs, 
© Lowman, in the High- ſtreet. My arrival there will 
© depend upon circumſtances. Do you immure the 
© lady as cloſe as | er to eſcape detection. Her 
< peculiarity of diſpoſition is ſuch, that ſhe will re- 
monſtrate againſt all your proceedings, and endea- 
© your to eonvinee you, ſhe is a perfect ſtranger to the 
© 'whole contrivance, Morris, I think I can truſt to 
£ yeur diſeretion in this buſineſs. “ Ves, my Lord, 
you may conßde in me with ſafety. It ſhall be my 
utmoſt endeavour to execute every jot of your direc- 
tions. ITI fail in all, or in any part, it ſhall not be 
through inclination. My valiant colleague here, 
rejoices in the buſineſs, and if 1 be not miſtaken, 
ſucceſs will attend us.'—* We will be ſucceſsful, 
s Serjeant,* exclaims Patrick, in the rapture of exul- 
tation, what can obſtruct our courage !, A willing 
© mind will perform wonders. If any perſon endea- 
© your to impede our progreſs— here is a firft, Ser- 
© jeant, feel its hardneſs, it will thump with the fury 
© .of an aſe's heel. There is an arm, behold its 
© ſtrength, and if ever Patrick Harle turn his back in 


4a righteous cauſe, may he be pelted with the knuckles 


of ſome dirty apple wWench.—“ ] * Patrick,” re- 
turns his Lordſhip, * you will not ſuffer this laudable 
* ardor to cool. it will infallibly ſurmount every 
* difficulty. Infuſe a portion of it into your ſteady 
* colleague, though probably his deliberate temper 
may be of utility in curbing your impetuoſity. Now 
go, and make the neceſfary preparations ? 

When the hour of admiitance came, the ladies were 
conveyed in three chairs Sir Archibald and his 
Lordſhip walked. He ſoon perceived his faithful at- 
tendants at the place of aſſignation. He gave them 
the promiſed ſignal, and followed his party into the 
play-houſe. His deluded accomplices obeyed his or- 
ders. They ſolicited the company of their brethren of 
the pole, and as they are never back ward in the accep- 
tance of ſuch a requiſition, they immediately complied. 
Here the prudential deportment of the Serjeant was 

| actually 
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actually requiſite to reſtrain the attachment of Patrick 
to his 5 — beverage. He ſeemed to forget the 
important duty of the night, and was as eager to be- 
come a victim to the power of the ſiquor, as he ought. 
to have been cautious in avoiding its intoxicating qua- 
lity. After many latent hints, and covert inſinuati- 
ons, he became ſenſible of his imprudence. His viva», 
city, which ſeldom forſook him, ſerved to deceive his, 
companions, who were not long of falling dupes to the, 
dark deſigns of artifice. | ; 

The chairmen were called on but, alas, they. 
heard not the call of office. They were utterly in- 
capable of moving from their preſent poſition, and ſaw. 
without concern, their two aſſociates, who had been, 
ſo inſtrumental in rendering them unable to perform, 
their duty, walk away to aſſume their place, . 

When they arrived at the play · houſe, agreeably io 
a preconterted ſign, they took up their charge, and. 
marched away among the reſt of the brotherhood-:. 
The night was very dark, and his Lordſhip walked. 
before the chair, leſt they ſhould miſtake their way.. 
When they came to the eaſt part of the Quay, they. 
halted, and handed the lady out, His Lordſhip had. 
ſtepped aſide to avoid diſcovery. When Miſs Gray. 
heard the daſhing of the water, ſhe ſtarted: back, and. 
uttered a ſhriek of terror * Be not afraid, Madam, 


* forthe boat is ready. What boat ! alas, where. 


Zam |! Where is my O, take me to bim l' 
Morris taking ber — the hand, ſaid, Ma-. 
* dam, you will pleaſe to deſcend—the boat is here.”. 
—* O, Heavens, I am betrayed !* She could. ſcream. 
no more, for Morris clapped a handkerchief to her. 
mouth, and by tbe aſſiſtaoce of two ſailors, carried her, 
into the boat, 


She was carried from the boat into the cabin, in a. 


ſtate of inſenſibility. The tide was flowing rapidly, 
and the ſhip being under way, dropped apace down the 
river. When ſhe opened her eyes, and looked around 
her, ſhe ſcreamed with diſtraction, and wringing ber 
hands in an agony of diſtreſs, cried, * O whither are 
you conveying me, and what fate awaits me '—Be 
* comforted, 
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* comforted, Madam, ' replies Morris, who was the 


only perſon preſent, * you are only on the paſſage to 


* the temple of Hymen! Jt is not common 2 A 
young lady to lament thus miſerably, when ſhe is 
6 pearly in the poſſeſſion of the man ſhe loves. 
* Alas, friend, I do not underſtand you. You are ei- 
© ther hang deceived yourſelf, or you are willing to 

impoſe on me. I am betrayed, and carried | know 
not whither. I have no conception by whoſe trea- 
chery I am obliged to undergo this unequalled vio- 
lence. Ah! It muſt be ſo-O my Mama, what 
cruel deſtiny attends me ! He has been Jong in the 
north—his continuance was voluntary, and he has 
certainly been hatching ſome project to enſnare me. 
Diſappointed in his former hopes, he expects to ſuc- 
ceed by a repetition of his villainy. Are you maſter 
of this veſſel ?—* I am not, Madam, returns the 
Serjeant. * Then who are you, and what is your of- 
* fice, that you boldly intrude yourſelf into my pre- 
© ſence ? . Be not angry, Madam, I am only in the 
performance of > duty,'—* What is your duty, 
and who enjoined it? = duty is, Madam, 
* humbly to obey your commands, and by ſo doing, | 
* ſhall perform a meritorious piece of ſervice to my 
© worthy employer. Your employer can never be 
* worthy—1 know him, and have reaſon to dread him, 
O heaven, how inſcrutable are thy ways! But why 
© ſhould 1 murmur! I rely upon thy promiſes, and 


* this reliance will ſupport me in the hour of affliction, 


O, my parents, how am I the ſport of malicious de- 
* fign! How am I doomed to be the paſtime of a 
deep. contriving villain! Alas! you hear me not! 


In the darkneſs of the night you ſeek me, but vain 
pill be your ſearch. Your child now wants the 


* conſolation of her dear Mama, whil(t the ruſhing of 
* the waves appal her with horror. 


CHAPTER 


= 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


H IS Lordſhip waited upon the quay, till he was 
informed the lady was ſafe on board, and the ſhip 


would be at ſea before the morning. Congratulating 


himſelf on the ſucceſs of his project, he went immedi- 
ately to condole with the worthy family. He found 
Sir Archibald and Lady Gray in the utmoſt anxiety, 
and expreſſing their fears for the ſafety of their daugh- 
ter. On ſeeing his Lordſhip enter, Lady Gray roſe 
haſtily, and ſaid, * O my Lord, you are come oppor- 
© tunely, I hope you are able to inform us, what is 
become of our dear child? Madam, replies his 
Lordſhip, * you confound me with the queſtion, Miſs 
Gray is aſſuredly here.'-—* No, no, my Lord, ſhe 
is not here. Do not temporize with the feelings of a 
parent. If you are able to give us any intelligence, 
do it quickly, and let not deſpair rack my ſoul 

with anguiſh. '—" You ſurpriſe me, Madam, re- 
turns his Lordſhip, * at the — of this appli- 
© cation. I handed Miſs Gray to her chair, | ſaw her 
enter, and ſaw it move away immediately after Miſs 
* Welman, Convinced of the perfect ſecurity of the 
ladies, you will recollect, Sir Archibald; I told you 
I had alittle buſineſs to tranſact at my lodgings, and 
© would wait upon you in Jefs than half an hour. 
* | perfectly recollect the words,” ſays the Baronet, 

and when we ſeparated, I walked behind the chairs, 
at a few yards diſtance, to the door of this very 


aſtoniſhed to perceive only two chairs, and could 
gain no information of the third. The night beiog 
* extremely dark, I hope the chairmen have miſtaken 
* the way, and carried Miſs Gray into ſome other 
© ſtreet. '—" That is very probable, Sir,” obſerves his 

— Lordſhip, 


houſe. hen a light was brought, I was utterly 
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Lordſhip, * nay, it js beyond a doubt it muſt be fo, 
But as the chairmen are particularly acquainted with 
« every part of the town, they will ſoon perceive 
* their error, and probably be here in a few minutes.” 
—* Ah, my Lord,“ exclaims Lady Gray, that is 
* a vain hope. Þ 14 has taught me to dread the 
« worſt, Yet will not deſpond, while a ſingle ray of 
* hope remains. Ina ſtate of this uncertainty, we are 
apt to conjecture a thouſand things. Hope and fear 
* alternately ſeize the mind, till the moment arrives, 
when conjectures become realities. Then we are 
© convinced, and too often our fears are the harbin- 
C gers of truth. I wiſh they may not in this inſtance, 
or a ſecond deception would infallibly overwhelm 
me with miſery, f 

An awful ſilence for about ten minutes, ſucceeded 
this converſation. Sir Archibald was calm, collected, 
and comforted. Impatience was vifibly depicted on 
the countenance of Lady Gray. Uneaſy, though afraid 
to expreſs her uneaſineſs, ſhe frequently roſe from her 
chair, and walked haſtily acroſs the floor. She opened 
the window ſhutters, and peeped into the ſtreet, when 
an involuntary figh ped, and ſhe whiſpered to her - 
© ſelf, Alas, it is very dark l' She then re · aſſumed 
her ſeat, and continued ſilent. 

Miſs Welwan perceived the perturbation of her 
mind, and quitting her chair, walked towards her. 
Lady Gray aroſe inſtantaneouſly, and throwing her 
arms about Miſs Welman's neck, exclaimed, * Alas, 
* whereis my child !—Miſs Welman burſt into tears. 
—Sir Archibald approached, and taking his lady by 
the hand, ſaid, Be comforted, my love, and let us 
© not anticipate affliction.— “ O, Sir Archibald, what 
comfort is there for me! Am I not a mother? We, 
© have but one child to bleſs our waning years, and 
© where is ſhe at this moment ? Probably in the arms, 
© of ſome baſe raviſher ! Oh, a thought rends my ſoul 
© —heaven avert the omen ! Captain Corner has been 
© long in the north.“ Let not this ſuggeſtion,” te- 
plies the Baronet, * add to your preſent unhappineſs. 
© He durſt not be guilty of this double outrage. My 

« lenity 


* 


( 0s ] | 
lenity oft a former occaſion, would . 
© reach him humanity. He could not have the unpa- 
* ralleled audacity, to be guilty of this infamous 
tranſgreſſton.— This farmiſe of yours, Madam, 
obferves his Lordſhip, ©* I am afraid, is but too well 
grounded. I faw Captain Corner pafs along the 
_ © ſtreet to day, white F was dreffing.” Lady Gray caft+ 
her eyes upon her huſband, and with a of the 
wildeſt KfiraQtion, cried * Oh, oh,” and funk into the 
arms of Miſs Welman. Sir Archibald was moved at 
the reality of this diſtreſs, and whilſt he endeavoured 
ro adminifter affiſtance to his partner in ſorrow, the 
tear of grief ſtole down his manly cheek. Lady 
Gray opened her eyes, as he wiped it away, and ſob. 
biog deeply, ſaid, * wipe it not away, my love, it is 
the tribute of affection to a darling child, who is loſt 
' to your embtaces.“ He turned away his face to 
conceatthe agitation of his mind, while Mifs Welman, 
who yet ſupported Lady Gray in her arms, ſuffuſed - 
the cheek of her amiable friend with the' falling tears 
of unfeigned woe. | 
Sir Archibald having adminiſtered conſolation to his 
ſorrowful lady, and ſupported himſelf with as much 
compoſure as he could poſſibly aſſume, determined to 
terurn to the play-houſe, and enquire where probably 
he might gain ſome intelligence of his daughter. He 
was confirmed in this — by the opinion of his 
Lordſhip, who offered to accompany him. Having. 
Kindly requeſted Lady Gray to ſuſpend her fears, as 
the power of the imagination was often more 2 
than the real ſtroke of affliction, he left her, wit 
an intention to leave no means untried, which might. 
lead to a diſcovery of his loft child. | | 
When they arrived at the playhouſe, the doors were 
ſhot, and all was filent within. They regularly pro- 
ceeded to every houſe, with the family of which he 
had the leaſt acquaintance. They all exprefſed theit 
ſurpriſe at the enquiry, while he was ſo unfortunate, 
as not to obtain one iota of ſatisfactory ntellipence. 
He. wandered through the ſtreets, not knowing whi- 
ther he went, and yaioly enquired of every 15 * 
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WitfTadefatigable induſtry, he ſought out the houſes 
of all the officiating chairmen, but had the mortifica- 
ion to receive no deciſive anſwers to bis cager enqui- 


«ries. The majority of them were. intoxicated, and 


could not recolle& the parties by whom they had been 
employed in the evening. Though ſo fortunate as to 
meet with the very men, who had carried Miſs Gray 
to the play-houſe, they were ſtubborn in aſſerting that 
they had brought her back, notwithſtanding the aſſer- 
tions of the Baronet to the contrary. His Lordſhip 
propoſed to take them into cuſtody, as the fear of pu- 
niſhment would certainly induce them to make a con- 
feſſion, if they had been guilty of any criminality. 
Sir Archibald liſtened to the propoſal, but on weighing 
the buſineſs with due deliberation, ſuppoſed it was 
unneceſſary, as profeſſional men would certainly not be 
ſo baſe, as to betray their truſt for any gratuity, He 
poted down their names, if he thought it expedient to 
interrogate them to morrow, as they were evidently at 
this moment, in a ſtate of imperfe& recollection. He 
left them, and recommenced his ſearch, but it was al- 


together ineffectual, and he returned to his lodgings 


in a ſtate of the utmoſt deſpondency. 
They watched all aight, in vain and fruitleſs hope 
of hearing every minute of the return of their lovely 
child. His Lordſhip was ſo paſſive as to watch along 
with them, and pretended to participate of all their 
grief, Lady Gray was inconſolable, and notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt earneſt entreaties of Sir Archibald, 
the refuſed to retite to reſt, * O what reſt,” ſays ſhe, 
can | partake of in this hour of parental anguiſh! 
My child, my only child, is undoubtedly raviſhed 
from my arms, and God alone knows, what deſtiny 
* awaits her, She cannot be happy, her abſence is 
« involuntary—and can I lay my head, upon the. pil- 
© low, and cloſe theſe eyes in ſleep, when perbaps m 
© child, the comfort of my age, is at this moment call- 
© ing on me for aililtance. Poor injured thing ! Thou 
« didſt never, never call in vain, whenever thy parents 
heard thy complaints. Where reſls thy head, this 
night, thou peerleſs innocence ! ] am afraid, it reſts 
8 e 
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* not on a pillow. Wherever thou art, whether be. 
* neath the protection of a friend, or trembling beneath 
+ the ruffian graſp of violence, may that Almighty 
power, who will not ſuffer the innocent to be finally 
* oppreſſed, be thy guardian and protector! May he, 
„ when thou ſtretcheſt out thy hands for aſſiſtance, 
4. ſhield thee from every injury! May he, when thou 
© calleſt for help, hear thy complaint, compaſhonate 
thy ſufferings, and reftore thee immaculate to thy. 
* affited parents! —“ "Theſe ejaculations,” replies Sir 
Archibald, © though the genuine reſult of parental 
« ſorrow, will not eine thoſe piercing throes which 
© now perturb your boſom.'—* O blame me not | Real 
grief is not loquacious, and probably a very ſhort in- 
* terval will convince you of the truth of this maxim. 
Loet me indulge in the luxury of woe, whilſt I am 
capable of the indulgence.” O have I not ſufficient 
6. cauſe l'—=* There is a probability, ſays his Lord- 
ſhip, and the well known attachment of the parties 
confirms the ſurmiſe, that Miſs Gray, by a pre con- 
* certed agreement, may have followed M. Wel- 
© man.'—* Peace with your ſurmiſes, replies Miſs 
Welman, and the fluſh of indignation E her 
cheek, as ſhe ſpoke, * You formerly accuſed_ my bro- 
ther of ſcandalous duplicity, but the event proved 
him honorable. By this direct inſinuation you wiſh . 
to implieate him in guilt. . This is not only uncandid 
and illiberal, but diſingenuous and mean.“ 

The night paſſed away in unavailing exclamations - 
from Lady Gray, while the tender care of Sir Archi- 1 
bald adminiſtered the balm of conſolation, and bid her „5 
hope for a fortunate iſſue. He ſometimes ſhed the | 
tear of condolence, but wiſhing to-conceal it from the 
penetrating obſervation of his lady, he evidently pur a 
reſtraint upon his own ſenſibility, leſt it might accu- 
mulate the preſſure of her heavy affliction. He vaialy 
recapitulated their boding fears on a ſimilar occaſion, 
enumerated all the variety of their conjectures, whillt - 
overwhelmed with uncertainty, and drew ſome auſ- 
picious concluſions from this examination, Lady 
Gray ſhook her head, as deſpairing of the truth 8 
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what he wiſhed her to believe. She eably penetrated 
into his deſign, and though ſhe approved cf its teoder- 
neſs, ſhe could not implicitly aſſent to its concluſions. 
Impreſſed with the gloomy idea of her daughter's ruin, 
contrived by the darkeſt villainy, no ray of conſolati- 
on could diſſipate its heavy ſhade which ſpread its bale- 
ful influence over all her mind. She feared, and ſhe 
eſſed her fears. All attempts to alleviate her an- 
guiſh by the unremitting kindneſs of Sir Archibald 
were inefficacious, and ſhe continued- inconſolable 
through the (tilineſs of the night. 

As ſoon as the morning dawn illumined the concave 
of the heavens, and fpread its genial influence ovey 
the ſurface of the, earth, Sir Archibald, a victim to 
the pied, which he wiſhed to conceal, left the forrow- 
ful ladies, and attended by his Lordſhip, again pa- 
troled the ſtreets. Few were ſo early in their morn» 
ing walk, as the worthy Baronet, Ide buſy crowd 
ſoon began to buſtle forth, and his enquiries were un- 
ceaſing. He wandered up and down, not knowing 
where he went, for ſeveral hours. The joyful faces, 
and unconcerned looks of the multitudes he met, re- 
winded him of his former felicity, and added many a 
pang to his preſent anguiſh, Diſſatisfied with his 

rch, oaks x diſappointed, he returned to condole 
in reciprocal affliction with the partner of his woe. 
She perceived the oppreſſion of his mind, but was 
unable to aſſuage it, becauſe ſhe felt what he endured; 
Silence beſpoke their ſorrow, far more explanatory 
than all the empty exclamations which grief can arti- 
culate. | 

As the day advanced, their ſuſpicions of the in- 
famy of Capt. Corner began to be confirmed, Where- 
fore it was propoſed by Sir Archibald, that he would 
immediately ſet out for Tulip houſe, and convince him- 
-_ _ tain ae there, or had * | 

y decamped. The propoſal was oved of by 
Lady _ who ſaid he gre bn bim. 
This determination, Sir Archibald obſerved, was 

not judicious, as it was certainly requiſite for one of 
them to continue in Newcaſtle ſome days n. to 
15 glean, 
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glean, if poſſible, any intelligence which might be 
- joftrumental in the diſcovery of their —% raw 


This office was readily undertaken by Miſs Welman, 
while his Lordſhip particularly requeſted, that he 
might be permitted to partake of the duty which 
the lady was fo zealous to perform. With this 
propoſal, they all thought proper to acquieſce, and the 
carriage being ready, Sir Archibald and Lady Gray 
immediately departed. | 
Mifs Welman and his Lordſhip being left toge- 
ther, a pauſe of ſome minutes enſued. He rang 
the bell, and Patrick entered. * Bring me. my 


4 pipes. They were brought him in an inſtant, and 


ulouſly began to buckle them about him. Miſs 
Welman reddened with anger at this unfeeling beha · 
viour of her companion, and ſhe could not repreſs 
her indignation at this obdurate conduct, but repri - 
manded his infenſibility by ſaying, * ſhe hoped his 
* Lordſhip would not inſult her by croaking in her 
© preſence with that deteſtable inftrument in this 
© {eaſon of affliction.—“ Pha, pſha, Miſs Welman, 
replies his Lordſhip, * what cauſe is there for afflic- 
tion? Depend upon it, the lady has ſurrendered 
* herſelf into the arms of ſome doting inamorato, and 
© is at this very moment in the region of happi- 
- © nefs.—* Your innuendoes, my Lord, are the retuk 
© of a depraved mind. This freedom is warranted 
- © by friendſhip. You accuſe without any previous 
© knowledge of the buſineſs, and condemn, becauſe 
it gratifies your envy. My amiable friend is above 
this impropriety of conduct. She. would diſdain 
© to at what wiſdom would not ſanction.—“ Ha, 
' ha, ha! Miſs Welman, you are a pretty encomiaſt, 
and a ſtrenuous advocatefor the infirmities of your 
* ſex! I will venture this aſſertion, that Captain 
Corner is not the perſon who is molt culpable in this 
occurrence — My Lord, you are not only pro- 
* yoking, but you are downright inſolent. You are 
the only perſon [ ever heard utter a diſreſpectful 
* ſyllable of Miſs Gray. Her prudence was ever 
We * conſpicuous, 
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. and her conduct has long been the 
— e of the candid and intelligent. It is abſo- 
utely impoſſible in this temporary ſcene, where 
envy is generally the predominant paſſion, for 
any individual, however cautious, however inno- 
cent, to eſcape without cenſure.—“ You grow 
warm, Madam, as you proceed in the defence of 
your companion ; but admitting ſhe were nearly 
arrived at a (tate of perfection, there is certainly a 
poſſibility of her lapſing into error. And pray, 
where is the wonder, if Miſs Gray, a lady, young, 
handſome, and attractive, ſhould prefer the com- 
pany and converſation of an ardent lover, to the 
dry, unmeaning conferences, and muſty precepts of 
her rigid parents?“ For ſhame, my Lord, for 
ſhame ! You are ſcurrilous, nay, you are worſe, 
you are ungrateful, If their lovely, but unfortunate 
daughter, could not eſcape your ſarcaſtic obſerya- 
tions, a moment's ſerious reffection on the benevo- 
lence, the kindneſs, and friendſhip of her parents, 
ought to have ſtruck you dumb. They merit 
not this diſeſteem from you '—-+ Heigh day, what 
have I faid to occaſion ſuch a ſharp a, ? It is my 
humble opinion, that the woman is a fool. who 
will not leaks herſelf in the choice of a huſband, 
If Miſs Gray has done ſo, has ſhe not demon- 
ſtrated her wiſdom by ſuch a reſolution? H ſhe 
were conſcious that her- parents were averſe to 
her alliance with the man, on whom ſhe had 
beſtowed her heart, has ſhe not acted with be- 
coming fpirit, though by completing her own 
temporal happineſs, ſhe has occaſioned ſome ſmall, 
but tranſient uneaſmeſs to her inexorable pa- 
rents? | ſay ſhe is perfectly right, and I applaud 
her fortitude, Come, come, Miſs Welman, I 
know you are of my opinion, and though you are 
ſo grave and ſerious, you will ſmile when you hear 
one of my favourite ſolos“ He immediately ſtruck 


up with ſome martial air, and Miſs Welman walked 


out of the room, 


Sir 


E 


Sir Archibald, though on no terms of friendſhip 
with the family, drove (traight up to Tulip-houſe. 
The Captain, in. a ſtrain of politeneſs, expreſſed bis 
ſatisfactlon at this occaſional viſit, and was anxious 
for them to alight. The Baronet and Lady Gray 
readily accepted the invitation, and walked into the 
drawing-room. The Captain immediately perceived 
the gloom which overſpread the countenance of the 
amiable lady, and kindly enquired into the cauſe. 
* You probe a wound, Sir,” replies the lady, which 
* felters with a very acute pain, and |] am afraid 
© its anguiſh will only terminate with my exiſtence.” 


The myſtery couched in this reply, was perfectly un». 


intelligible to the Captain, who looked ſeriouſly at Sir 
Archibald, as if requiring an explanation. "The Ba- 


ronet underſtood him, and inſtantly aſked, * if Cap- 


* tain Corner were within ??—* He is walking in the 


garden, Sir, with Mrs. Tulip. Do you wiſh to 
1 I 


peak to him?? Sir Archibald and Lady Gray 
looked at one another, whilſt their agitated counte- 
nances ſpoke the horror of their ſouls. They conti- 
nued filent—the Captain was ſtupified with wonder 
—the door opened, and Mrs, Tulip and Captain 
Corner entered. 

Sir Archibald recollecting the occaſion of his 
viſit, and obſerving the aſtoniſhment of the other part 
of the company, lad I perceive your ſurprize, and 
* ſee you are amazed at the novelty of my behaviour. 
© I came hither under the perſuaſion of diſcovering a 
fatal truth, I am diſappointed, for here, bowing 
to Captain Corner, * is the gentleman who cauſed 
my ſuſpicion. I wiſh not to prevaricate, | hope I 
am above ſuch meanneſs. My daughter, by ns 
© inexplicable misfortune, is mifſing*—* and, Sir 
Archibald,“ replies Captain Corner, you ſuſ- 
« pected me to be the cauſe of her abſence. No, I 


© here ſolemnly avow my innocence, and humbly 


* ſuſpicion of your interference, Sir, in this unhapp 

« affair, is totally evaporated, and 1 hope you wi 

* excuſe me. A prior indiſcretion, for which you 
| | * were 


hope you will readily belicve my avowal.—“ My 
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But we are all obnoxious to miſtakes, and 
* the affection of a parent gs not eaſily obliterated, 
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ly diſcover, what m preſent elude 


non, 


Time will aſſured 
my detection. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Or all the qualities with which the human charac- 
ter is diſgraced, hypocriſy is certainly the moſt odi- 
ous, There is ſamething ſo mean, 1 baſe, and ſo 
diſguſtful in this vice, that it is generally deteſted 
wherever it is diſcovered. It is always aſſumed for 
ſome ſiniſter purpoſe, and practiſed for the completion 
of ſome latent deſign. It is not congenial to the hu- 
mam mind. Ir becomes habitual from a willing depra- 
vity, and fo powerful is its influence, that few are 
able to eſcape from its efforts, It is ever more eager 
in the purfuit, and more ardent in its profeſſions, than 
probity, and hence ariſes the frequency of its decep- 
tion. Credulity eaſily believes, and from this ſource 
is liable to a variety of impoſitions. The hypocrite 
has ſtudied the nature of man. He is perfectly ac- 
quainted with all his mental weakneſſes. This ac- 
quaintance — his procedure, and bids him 
hope for ſucceſs. He perceives he is not diſappoint- 
ed in the attempt, and he purſues with vigour, what 
is calculated for his own intereſt. This ſingle motive 
is the origin of all bis aftions. Here all his thoughts 
center. To the accompliſhment of this odious point, 
he devores all his attention, and ſucceſs generall 
erowns his endravours, becauſe credulity has no ful. 
picion of his defign. 

The hypocrite is always infamous, becauſe he is 
always criminal. This is implicated in the practice. 
It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that any man would 
ſpontaneouſly incur the imputation of villainy, with- 
out ſome advantage accrued from the practice. Hy- 

>eriſy is a wilful perverſion of the rational intellect. 

t is a ſhameful degradation of the nobleſt of human 
endowments. And though it is always condemned, 
wherever it is diſcovered, as a deteſtable depravity, 
yet the hope of emolument induces too many to 
| — adopt 


Lau 


adopt this abominable acquifition, It is undoubted- 
ly acquired, and by a long and unwearied attention, 
to attain to a proficiency in the abandoned art, many 
2 are indiſpenſadly requiſite» Deceit muſt be 
ſupported by impudence, and flattery by perſeverance. 
Theſe, wh n combined, are ſeldom diſappointed of 
their views. But how depraved muſt that man be, 
who can put them in action, to betray his conſtant 

benefaQor ! | ; 
His Lordſhip's preſence, and attention to the diſ- 
treſs of the worthy family at Stanner-caſtle, incited 
no cauſe to ſuſpect his integrity. When in the com- 
pany of Sir Archibald and his lady, he was ſevere in 
is cenſures of that infamous tranſaction, which oc- 
caſioned all their affliction. Though ſeemingly at a 
loſs where to fix the blame, he was eager to condemn 
the author, as a diſgrace to the character of humani- 
ty. This diſſembling conduct impoſed on the wayby 
Baronet. He ſuppoſed that his Lordſhip ſympathil- 
ed in his affliction, and felt for that loſs, which he 
bewailed with all the poignancy of the keeneſt ſenſi- 
bility. In this ſuppoſition he was groſly deceived, 
His Lordſhip played a double part. At Tulip houſe, 
he ridiculed the afflitios which rent the hearts of his 
benevolent friends. He laughed at the adroitneſs of 
the young lady, who had ſo egregiouſly duped her 
parents, that they knew not who to ſuſpect as the 
object of her affection. He praiſed the ingenuity, 
and applauded the ſpirit of Miſs Gray, which had ſo 
effectually gulled the watchfulneſs of age, and dar- 
ed to act in contradiction to the precepts of acknow- 
ledged prudence. He jocularly told Captain Corner, 
the inclination of the lady was now too apparent, and 
aſked his forgiveneſs for ſuſpecting his veracity. This 
delufive behaviour anſwered his preſent purpoſe, and 
he exulted in the triumph of his odious diſſimulation. 
When the veſſel in which Miſs Gray was on board, 
arrived in Leith Roads, the evening was beginning 
to cloſe, and throw the ſhade of darkneſs over the 
fading hemiſphere. The maſter, who was ſolely at- 
tached to the intereſt of his Lordſhip, * as 
| ong 
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long as he poſſibly could to bring the veſſel to the 
quay, When the lady was handed out and brought 
on ſhore, the cautious diligence of Morris had pro- 
vided a poſt-chaiſe to convey her immediately ro Edin-. 
burgh. She remonſtrated agaio(t her illegal ſeizure, 
and proteſted, chat being now on firm land, ſhe would 
aſſert her liberty. Morris aſſured her in a civil, but 
determined tone, that ſhe muſt r with his or- 


ders. He knew his duty, and was reſolved to per- 


form it. She ſeemed irreſolute, as unconſcious of 
her ſituation, and while ſhe trembled with fear, ſhe 
ſuffered herſelf quietly to be placed in the carriage, 
which inſtantly drove off towards the city. 


When they arrived at the houſe of Mrs: Lowman, 


Miſs Gray was ſhewn into a very decent apartment. 
The furniture was neat, though not elegant. Every 
thing was calculated for convenience—nothing for 
oſtentation. She threw herſelf careleſsly into a chair, 
and whilſt ſhe was ſeriouſly rumioating on her forlorn 
condition, the miſtreſs of the houſe entered. She 
curtſied, and ſat down at a reſpectful diſtance. Miſs 


Gray eyed her with many an oblique glance. She 
was about fixty years of age, and not much impaired. 


by the ravages of time. Her face was ruddy, and 
her countenance ſomewhat ſullen. There was rather 
a forbidding frown on her ſorehead, which now and 
then was brightened by an occafional ſmile, Her 
gray locks were twiſted and curled in a faſhionable 
egree, ſomewhat unbecoming a woman of her age. 
Her dreſs was more than plain, yet neat without be- 
ing gaudy, and agreeable, without being expenſive. 
After a pauſe of ſeveral minutes, Mrs. Lowman 
ſaid, Pray, Madam, may I preſumeto enquire, how 
vou fee] yourſelf after the fatigues of your voyage? 
— Not very well,” replies Miſs Gray, 1 can aſſure 
«you, It is my firſt, and it is a very unwelcome voy- 
© age.'—* I hope, Madam, you will ſhortly be better 
* reconciled to it.“ No never, never! Force is a 
© bad application to conciliate affection. Whoever is 
* the author of this deteſtable violence, and I am at 
© no great loſs to gueſs who he is, from the infam 
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©of the action, may live to repent of his preſumption.” 
— You are rather indignant, Madam. Love is a 
< mighty hero. There is no atchievement which he 
will not attempt, no exploit which he will not un- 
*-dertake. The more arduous the performance, the 
more glorious is the triumph. A lady is generally 
* enraptured with this manner of courtſhip. She 
J thinks it is due to her beauty, and deems no ſacri- 
* fice too great for the attainment of her perſon. You 
* ſeem to repine at your preſent reſtrint, but when 
you have entered within the hopourable pale of ma- 
* trimony, you will preſently forget and forgive the 
power which compelled you to taſte of inexpreſſible 
* happineſs.'—""' You ſeem Madam, from your diſ- 
* courſe, to be acquainted with the author of my diſ- 
© treſs, and to be apprized of rhe means by which I 
am detained an-unwilling captive. You ate a wo- 
man, let me appeal to your ſenſibility. I have a 
mother, kind, gentle, and affectionate. I am the 
only child of that mother; and ſhe loves me with 
* all the rendernefy of a parent, Think, O think, 
what ſhe muſt feel, at this time, when deprived of 
her only child. She bewails my abſence, but who 
* ſhall comfort her! Who ſhall adminiſter confolation 
* to alleviate her ſorrow! No one is able to acquaint 
© her with the deſtiny of her daughter. Will you, 
vill you, Madam, compaſſionate my misfortunes, 
and be the happy inſtrument of reſtoring me to = 
parents? Be not ſo diſpirited, Madam, your deſ- 
© tiny is not unfortunate. A momentary affliction 
will be ſucceeded by a permanent enjoyment. Hap- 
* pineſs awaits you. Corrode not the preſent moment 
* with tmaginary diſtreſs, for every wiſh will be amply 
* pratified. Nothing is intended but what is perfectly 
© honpurable. Thoſe minutes of uneaſineſs, Which. 
© at preſent you endure unneceſſarily, will ſoon be loſt. 
* amid(t the rapture of matrimonial felicity. Diſpel 
that heavy gloom of ſadneſs which clouds your 
lovely face, aſſume your wonted chcerfulneſs, and 
© be not diſcontented, whilſt you may enjoy unallay- 
© ed happineſs. Young ladies are not always the beſt 
* judges 
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* judges of their own tranquillity. I have ſeen the 
* world, and contemplated its varying ſcenes ; I have 
* participated of the bitter cup of affliction, and drunk 
of the potion of forrow ; bur believe me, the true 
« enjoyment of this life is always within our graſp, 
and let us not reject its ſweets, becauſe they are of- 
© fered to our touch. '—* Experience, Madam,“ re- 
plies Miſs Gray, and I ſpeak from ſad experience, 
contradicts your aſſertion. I have cautiouſly endea- 
« youred through life to graſp felicity, but have fre- 
* quently been pained with the deepeſt throe of an. 
* guiſh, I am now a victim to the power of infamy, 
and you ſeem to trifle with my misfortune. I wiſh 
to return to the home from whence I have been ra- 
« viſhed, to the arms of thoſe parents, who are w 
ing for my loſs. O they are good, they are bene- 
« voſent ! Will you experience their friendſhip, by 
acting the frjend to their only child ! I think you 
will. You cannot be fo obdurate as to deny my re- 
queſt.—“ Believe me, my dear, | will got deny 
you.“ O bleſſed woman, you are my guardian au- 
gel!“ exclaims Miſs Gray, as the rofe from her 
chair, and ran towards her. She took her by the 
hand, faying, I know you will not deceive me 
* you will reſtore me to my parents—they will thank, 
they will bleſs you. —“ I will reſtore you but firſt 
—you mult pay your vows at the altar of matrimony, 
and then you will thank, and bleſs me for my time- 
ly interference.“ O talk not of that hated ceremo- 
ny! Who am I to marry ? I am not affianced to the 
author of my captivity, and no rational man would 
* endeavour to compel me to take his hand, while I 
+ deteſt his perſon. Let us ſet out to-morrow. You 
© ſhall ſtay with me, and my parents will amply re- 
© ward your friendſhip.'—* Be not fo precipitate, my 
© dear, you will not long deteit the perſon, who is 
* fallen a victim to your beauty. Your charms to be 
© ſure, are captivating, and your lovelineſs attractive. 
That bluſh, which glows upon your cheek—that 
© Juſtre, ſo mild, and yet ſo winning, which ſparkles 
© in your eye—that dimpſe*—"O Madam, you are a 
| * prokcient 
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© proficient. in the fulſome art of flattery ! Yet you 
© ſhall flatter my imputed beauty, you ſhall cajole my 
* underſtanding, and | will ſmile at the reception of 
© this ſuppoſed kindneſs. Only acquieſce with my 
demand, and yu may praiſe me as you pleaſe.'— 

* I have promiſed, my dear, and will infallibly per- 
form my promiſe.'—* You are all kindneſs, you are 
all indulgence let us ſet out to-morrow morning. 
Expence ſnall be no motive for our delay, I will 
© gladly defray whatever we may incur on our jour- 
© ney.'—* But, my dear, you know the terms of ac- 
* commodation. I muſt ſcrupulouſly exact the per- 
* formance, or I ſhall become perjured to a former 
* vow.*—-" What terms do you demand! | will pay 
you any ſum.'—" You wiltully miſtake my meaning. 
When you have once tyed the nuptial knot, no re- 
© ſtrition will impede your immediate return. O 
. * ſport not with my impatience. Why ſo playful, 
* when you ſee me miſerable !'—* Miſery, my dear, 
is not your portion. Thouſands of ladies will envy 
« your lot,'—* I am perfectly content with my preſent 
© lot, why will you en an alteration of it !'—* To 
© better it, my dear. That is impoſſible. I am hap- 
* py in the ſtation which Providence has aſſigned me. 
0 P nt for nothing. I love my parents, and am be- 
© loved in my turn. They prevent my wiſhes by an 
early «er Ae yay and 1 honor them for their gene- 
© rous indulgence. What have I more to delire ?— 
© A huſband, my dear, that is the firſt deſire of every 
« young lady.'—* O how you tantalize with my feel- 
© ings. You one moment raiſe me on the pinnacle of 
© hope, the next you ſtretch me on the torturing rack 
© of deſpair. Give me liberty, or you give me unut- 
* terable woe. You ſmile—O were it the ſmile of 
* friendſhip! How would | embrace you, how would 
© Texult in this auſpicious meeting! You are ſilent. 
How ſhall 1 interpret this filence | Do you pity me, 
do you compaſſionate my ſufferings, and will you 
© relieve them] Look upon me am innocent; and 
© have no other wiſh, than the good of all my fellow 
* creatures. Mercy is an attribute of the divinity, let 
| ; © us 
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us endeavour to imitate him in this perfection. You 
look upon me—but your ſmile is fled. Shall I in- 
© treat in vain—have you a daughter? Behold that 
daughter in me, betrayed and oppreſſed—on' her 
© knees ſupplicating for mercy, when no fault can be 
« imputed to her, and ſinking beneath a load of grief, 
« occaſioned dy K * infamy.—“ Riſe, my 
« dear Madam.“ You have promiſed, and will you 
' © deceive me? Let me not riſe, till you give me an af- 
* ſurance, that to-morrow you will liberate me from 
© every reſtraint,”—* You are too importunate, and 
* requeſt what I cannot comply with. Whatever re- 
* {traint you may here endure, will be eaſy, will be 
6 imperceptible, nay, Will even be a pleaſure.— And 
© ſo, Madam, you will deceive me ! Do you not prize 
the enjoyment of your own liberty, and can you ſup- 
* poſe, I can derive any pleaſure from the deprivation 
of mine? Mrs, Lowman roſe from her ſear, while 
Miſs Gray graſped her clothes, as ſhe kneeled upon 
the floor before her. Do not leave me in this horrid 
© uncertainty. Turn me into the ſtreet, in the midſt. 
of darkneſs und of danger, and let me provide for 
my ſecurity. 1 will confidently truſt to the guidance 
of that Providence, who will not forſake the unfortu- 
nate in the moment of affliction '—* I am ſorry, my 
dear, to be neceſſitated to refuſe your requeſt. O 
* refuſe me not! Why will you leave me!“ Mrs. 
Lowman made towards the door, and Miſs Gray 
held her by the clothes, till ſhe fell upon the floor. 
She heard the door ſhut, and riſing from her proſ- 
trate ſituation, ſhe looked wildly around ber. She 
rceived heiſelf alone, and throwing herſelf care- 
eſsly on a chair, ſhe burſt into tears. © 8 

Harias wept till ſhe was weary, and uttered a va- 
riety of complaints to the ſtillneſs of the night, ſhe be- 
came more calm and compoſed. She muftered what 
reſolution ſhe was able, and riſing from her ſeat, began 
to examine her apartment. She firſt went to the door, 
but what was her aſtoniſhment, when ſhe found it lock- 
ed on the outſide! She then tried the windows, 
but to her ſurprize, perceived them ſecured beyond 
| the 
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the poſſibility.of her being able to force them open. 
Confounded at! this precantion, and trembling with the 
dread of her apparent perilous ſituation, ſhe again gave 
a vent to her ſorrow. She ſaw herſelf the victim of 
oppreſſion, and deſtined to a fate, the very thonght of 
which, made her ſtartle with horror. She ſhuddered 
at the idea of again being in the power of het former 
proſecutor, She knew the impetuoſity of his temper, 
and ſhe had ſufficient cauſe to ſuſpect the effects of his 
violence. Trembling with terror, and convulſed 
with the frightfulneſs of her own conceptions, ſhe 
claſped her hands together in an agony. of deſpair, ex- 
claiming, * O heaven, theſe trials are affliftive ! If I 
am innocent, aſſiſt me to preſerve my innocence ! 
Let not the wickedneſs 4 my oppreſſors prevail 
© againſt me. Give me patience to endure thy chaſ- 
*-tiſement, and ſuffer me not to repine at the diſpenſa- 


tions of thy providence. Father of mercies, protect 


* me in thy goodneſs, and vain will be the attempts 
of the opprefſor to hurt me.“ Ihe door opened, 
and Mrs. Lowman entered. Miſs Gray eyed her for 
ſome ſeconds with the ſtare of wildneſs, and then 
turned from her with a look of diſguſt, * What is the 
matter, Madam,“ ſays Mrs. Lowman, that you 
thus turn from me, and ſeem terrified at my appear- 
* ance ?P—* Conſult your own demeanour,“ replies 
Miſs Gray, and ſee how | have merited this perſo- 
_ © nal reſtiaiot '—* 1 came, Madam, to aſk you to take 
© a little refreſhment, before you retire to reſt . Reſt 
© js an alien to my boſom. There was a time, when 
I could ſleep ſound, when I was a ſtranger to in- 
quietude, and unacquainted with woe, That happy 
time ĩs fled, and with it all my comfort! Leave me, 
it is more delicious to brood over my ſufferings, 
than to feaſt on all the delicacies of nature. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


/ 


To lull ſaſpicion' aſloep, and exculpate himſelf 
from the charge of ingratitude, his Lordſhip conti- 
nued among hid friends For the ſpace of a week; aſter 
the diſappearadce: of Miſs Gray. He had aſfiſted ig 
the. pecefſary enquiries, and ſtigmatized the author 
of this domeſtic calamity with all the opprod 
epithets; that malice could ſuggeſt. He accompaniec 
the good Me. Bruce in a perambulatioh pf many! 
miles, and was the firſt to adopt the molt fantifol” 
propoſal, if it were but hinted, it might probably 
tend to a diſcovery. He was 2 daily wicneſs to the 
vnabating ſorrow of his worthy friend, but he whs' 
callous to all his ſufferings; He ſaw the ardent gtięf 
of the amiable Lady Gray; liſtened with a ſteming 
attention to her piercing lamentatious, but his obdd - 
racy was unrelentiog; he gloried in the ſucceſꝭ of 
his villainy, and gladly locked forward” to the coh- 
ſummation of his happmeſs. il . 
On the evening before his departure, tie cane to 
Staniler caſtle, and with à look indicative of renal 
ſorrow, informed Sir Archibald of the reception of 
letter, which demanded his. immediaté attendance in 
Edinburgh, He ſhewed him the ferter which he bad 
;nſigioully fabricared to impoſè upon the betievoleher* 
Baronet; He expreſſed his ſorrow at the neceffity of 
the journey, ſaying; * the preſſure of afftition'is often ' 
* ſoothed by the preſence of a friend. If it were 
* not buſinels of the utmoſt . 
me hence, I ſhould think myſelf ungruteful id feay. * 


© ing you in this gloomy ' (tate of deſpondenty. - 


* I thank you, my Lord,” replies Sir "Archibald, 
for this generous token of your faithful friendſhip. 
Were I not to feel, when this fatal firoke of ' dg- 
meſtic afflidtion now hangt over me, I ſhould not” 
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c be above, but very far beneath humanity. This 
journey, my Lord, muſt have its conſequent ex- 
*« pences. Be pleaſed to accept of that bill for two 
hundred pounds. The ſum is not large, but it will 
enable you to ſupport that &ignity which is attached 
Ito your rank.“ Your beneficence, Sir Archibald, 
I can only return by acknowledgments, My gra- 


command.“ ä L 
When his Lordſhip arrived in Edinburgh, he was 
minutely informed by Mrs. Lowman of all her pro- 
ceedings towards the young lady, who he had on- 
fided to her charge. He liſtened to her recital- with 
attention, and praiſed her watehfulneſs with com- 
plaiſance, She ſaid, the lady at rſt was open and 
communicative, complained of the ſeverity -of her 


"6. miſed an ample recompenee, if I would aid her 
© eſcape. I ſeemed to cemmiſerate her imaginary 
-< ſufferings, and he immediately began to - confide 
in my integriy. But, my Lord, you know, it is 
dot by integrity Ichave paſſed through this world, 
and yet I hope, I am toletably honeſt. I believe 
I never was ttuſled by any gentleman with a charge 
of this nature, which I did not execute with 
jt ala Sheng employer and fatisfaftion to 
* myſelf. this s my peculiar merit, 1 am 
not of a conllitutien to be ſoftened by complaint, 
net, Fajoled by flattery. I only mean to conſer 
_ -*;happipeſs on the parties, and when this is the ut- 
moſt of my deſign, I hope, I am not very _ 
ble. am ny” atisfied, my dear Mrs. 
« Lowman,” replies his Lordſhip, with your preſent 
© care and character; but by praifing your own in- 
«* teggity, you have forgotten toinform me of the 
'* ſubſequent behaviour of the lady. Did you at- 
-« tempt to impreſs ber with the idea, by occaſional 
_ * hints, that nothing bur matrimony Was intended. 
This, conſideratior, you know, might tend to alle- 
< viate her diſconent.'— Indeed, my Lord, ſhe has 
s frequently been entertained with -this Wr 
7 : + .but 


© titude is all -my preſent wealth, and that you may 


treatment, and impleredi my aſſiſtance. Sbe pro- 


eg een 


1 


* but ſhe ſeemed not to reliſh the ſal. The 
more | touched upon this ſtring, ſhe became the 
more ſullen. I hinted that affluence and diſtinction 
would be her portion, but ſhe ſeemed to hear me 
« with the utmoſt indifference, and henceforward 
treated me with reſerve. This deportment is the 
« natural conſequence of her preſent reſtraint, The 
« pretty bird, when it is firſt confined, will flutter 
round the wires of its cage, and try every method 
to eſcape; but after it has exbauſted its little 
« ſtrength, it contentedly takes its perch, plumes its 
« feathers, and entertains its jailor with the melody 
« of its ſong. Thus it invariably happens with the 
beautiful warblers of the fair ſex. } _ from 
experience, my Lord, and you may believe what 
1 aſſert. They will founce and flutter, weep, 
complain, and threaten for a ſeaſon; they will 
* ']ament their unhappy fate, oppoſe with obſtinacy 
© every propoſal for the eſlabliſhment of their own 
+ 'felicity, and reje& 'with · diſdain every advance to- 
* wards an honourable alliance ; but this heroic and 
« faſtidious behaviour, is only temporary. Perceiv- 
ing all their efforts inefficient to obtain their de- 
« fires, they become the tameſt creatures imaginable, 
and are more eager to enter the perry, yoke, 
than you are to lead them to the altar.“ This 
+ definition,” returns his Lordſhip, * of a lady's tem- 
per, is flattering to my hopes. You are my guar- 
dian angel. Lou ſhall direct r and 
il ſucceſs erown our endeavours, I will amply re- 
ward you for all your attention. —“ Succels, 1 
Lord What, do you deſpair? The buſineſs is 
© already in our own power, and of conſequence, 
more than half performed. The principal difficulty 
is alceady furmounted, and the prize is within your 
6 gralp. If you let it thp through inattention, or 
* loſe it by compaſſion, let me obſerve, you are very 
© undeferving of ſuch an ineſtimable jewel.'—* You 
* ralk, Madam, with all the confidence of a perſon _ 
* who is already aſſured of victory. You are not 
* aware of the ſpirit of the lady. Though the ap- 
. V8 « pear 


reading. nor, {i 
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* pear mijd,, complaiſaus, and. ,ingffenſizg,.] believe, 
© ſhe will neither be, readi iy, cajoled, nor. 5 ly terti- 
fed. . A; ſhuttlecock, for ; Whak, you believe, my 
Lord l 1s. ſhe. not. a woman? Let this conſideration 
* pr, you to action, and if yon fail, remember 
6 5 Rwy be your. own, fault. If:ſhe teject . and 
ve refractory, your. love, your, intereſt, ſay,. ſhe 
© js, nat to, be the le apother. —“ Bui. ſup⸗ 
« poke Madam, al my rig ineffectual to — 7 
© ſuage ber to accept. of my hand, and. ſhe. final] iy 
c refolemy prapoſal.'— Then, my, "Lord, fear wi 
certain 15 operate more forcibly, than all your elocu- 
tiqn, Fear, is a;powerful antidgta, and. will ſooner 
« hur mble a diſtaioty). mind. than all the. — . —＋4 
« neſg, of the myſt. cringing ſlaxe. Byt, my Lord, 
« I have nee your, orders to. a.tittle She-is a, 
$25 ranger. ta the. ü ther. conſmement. 
ſuſpe cis ee _ whamſhe ſeems 
_ 10 be. in pe n dregf.. She, will ſoan be unde- 
rem 


ceived, zember yen. cautiouſly, adhete o 
4 my directio 
hen Mrs. Lowman left his Lg, de wet 


directly to wait upon. Miſs, Gray. On, entering 

h ſhe_ found. her employed. in the. peruſ; of 
Sir, bp, vr Pr Arcadia. Mils Gray. continued 
ered herſelf 10 be. intertugted by this 
unwelcome 1 ntruſion, Mrs. Lowman. waited. Wilh. 
ſome impariepFcs 2 5 aud lay, down the 
volume. 'Perceivipg, 125 © wok. no nqtice, ſhe, 
advanced towards; ber, . W « Legs, way eat. + 
4 are agreeably_ entertained „ but, perhaps I may, be 

© the, meſſenger of more agreeable. intelligepce,'— 
-« You, have ſo often raiſed, and, {6 often, deprefled . 
$ „ my, hopes, Madam, durin ng the few days of out ac · 
12 that I ſhall. be more cautious for, the 
15 in believiog any; part of yauy communication. 
It ſeems to be your intention tg; deceive me, Why | 
© you have acted in this manner towards me,, Lam at . 
no loſs to conjecure,'—* O, my dear. why are you 
© fo, eager to cenſure my condud? If I haye not 
8 * with every demand which yPur youthful | 


© impatience _ 


© impatience has ſußgeſted; believe nie; it Was not 
for want of a due refpect, but merely with a view 
to your future happineſs, Fe is now 

ptoaching, and I have the pleaſure to inform you, 


© that your lover is arrived; and will wait upon you 


immediately.“ The information froze her very 
ſoul—the looked at Mrs. Lowman with a glatice of 
horror=ſhe grew pale, and trembled—the book 
dropped from her hands, and The continued ſilent. 
After an interval of ſome minutes, ſhe rofe from her 
chair, ſaying. my lover—cruel appellation! My 
© enemy, the determined enemy of my peace is again 
attempting my ruin. Madam, you are a woman 
are you in combination with my perſecutor ? Will 
you protect me from outrage, and ſhield me from 
| violence . Pſha, pſha, my dear, your anneceſ- 
''fary fear has overwhelmed your reaſon, Why this 
* imaginaty' terror! You are here in fafety—yon 
are in honourable cuſtody.'—-* Cuſtody, Madam, 
© is. not the term alafming? Is it not ſhocking to the 
© ſenſibility. of any innocent perfon, to be 'rold the 
© is in cuſtody. If I bave no cauſe to fear, why 
am I detained a priſoner? This veiy ſuggeſtion_is 


© more than ſuffieient to betray your purpoſe. ( O, 


© my dear, What timidity you diſcorer. I have no 
* other purpoſe than the confirmation of your temporal 
* felicity. This is a deſign which juſtice itſelf cannor 
© condemn *—* Concerning the eſtabliſhnjent of my 
temporal felicity, I undoubtedly am the beſt judge. 
You have aſſumed a power to which you have no 


claim to controul my inclination, Were your in- 
tentions juſt and honourable, why this compulſory 
proceeding? Ah, words are too weak to varniſh 
over a bad cauſe! But my reſolution is formed, 
and I will not be happy againſt my will *=* Ha, 
© ha, ha! Excufe my freedom, but indeed, my 
dear, you make me laugh, Not to be happy 
againſt your will! Why, where is the difference, 


1 a c „ a 


© will P—* ] with not to interrupt your mirch, Ma- 
4 64 dam, 


right. You have neither a natural, nor a legal 


it you be happy, whether it be with or againſt your 


SF. 


dam, but I think it is ill-timed, if not inſulting, 
To ſport with the ſufferings of a fellow creature, 
in the hour of diſtreſs, when ſeparated from her 
friends, and dreading every moment to be plunged 
into the deepeſt abyſs of miſery, is a refinement in 
the horrid art of puniſhing.”—* Come, come, my 
dear, diſpel this heavy gloom, which corrodes your 
preſent peace, and tinges every thought with 
anxiety. Believe me, you have no juſt cauſe to 
be unhappy. Suſpicion is the very bane of content. 
Diſmiſs 4h1s tormenting fiend, and cheerfuloef will 
be your conſtant companion. 1 will now introduce 
your lover. He is al impatience for an interview. 
He will chide my delay, and reprove my inconſide- 
ration. Love, my dear, is an impatient paſhon, a 
minute's ſeparation is often deemed the completeſt 
niiſery, and it would feaſt for ever on the object 
of its ardent defires. Now, my dear, govern your 
temper, and I will immediately introduce the man 
who adores you.“ O Madam, ſtop, leave me 
not alone! Let me conjure you by all that is 
facred, let me intreat you for the honor ef our 
ſex, not to be infirumental to the ſucceſs of any 
perfidious action! I am weak, very weak, a ſtranger 
among ſtrangers, and will you give me a prey to 
villainy !'-—* Upog my word, my dear, you are an 
inſinuating little creature. But this delay will add 
torture to a boſom already tormented by your 
charms, and ] know, he is impatient to become the 
advocate of his own cauſe.” <> EY 
At this inſtant, the door opened, and his Lord- 
ſhip entered. Miſs Gray ſtarted backwards, ad 
ſtared wildly on the object of her terror, Perceiving 
her miſtake, and immediately recogniſing her ac- 
quaintance, ſhe ran towards him in the rapture of 
 exultation, crying, Here is my deliverer, and my 
* fears are vaniſhed l'—" Now my dear, ſays Mrs. 
Lowman, did 1 not aſſure you, that your fears 
were imapinary, and that my deſign was only the 
completion of your happineſs ? f hope for the 
* futwie you will give more credit to my — 
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His Lordſhip looked at Mrs. Lowmas, and ſhe im 

ſtantly quitted the room. | 
O my Lord,“ ſays Miſs Gray, while the beam of 

gladneſs ſparkled in her eyes, I eſteem this a pro- 

vidential interpoſition. You are come ſo oppor- 1 

* tunely to free me ſrom this odious confinement, | 13 

and reſtore me once again to my beloved parents, 

How are my papa and mama, and when did you 

jeave Stanner-Caſtle? How did they bear my 

* loſs? They. were all affection, and I-am afraid- | 

they will be much. aflifted ??—* Indeed, Madam; F 

your parents ate real ftoics; They bore your diſ- : 

appearance with an apathy which a(toniſhed all-their* 

*-acquaintance. On their return from the play, they 

* wanted your coming with ſome impatience,” and 

* grieved a little thro”. the night: When I ſaw them 


next morning, and began to ſympathize with them a 
won their recent affliction, they received my condo- þ 
* lence with the utmoſt. indifference, ſaying, That 7 
* ſuch an unpardonable levity was unworthy of a. | 
* ſerious thought. I was ſurprized at this behaviour 


* ſo unnatural and 'unbecoming, and while 1 made a 
tender of my.ſervices to aſſiſt in any enquiry, which 
* prudence might deem neceſſary, I was confounded 
to hear Sir Archibald give orders to put to the 
© horſes; Your parents, accompanied by Miſs Wel- 
man, left Newcaltle that very day. My advice, to 
make a ſtrict enquiry, was received with cold- 
© neſs, nay, reje with contempt. When I went 
* to the caſtle the day following, the wonted ſerenity 
© of your. parents was returned, and, your Papa ob» 
© ſerved to me, with a ſmile upon his countenance, - 
© That he was now convinced. you had impoſed on 
him by an inſcrutable train of diſſimulation, and 
that your former elopement had been voluntary, 
_* notwithſtanding your aſſertions to the contrary, He 1 
added, ſince your mgratitude was now apparent, he 1 
was determined to diſcard you for ever, and be no x 
more a dupe to your. natural h iſy. Your | 
Mama aſſented to the ſeverity of this -reſolution, , 
and obſerved you were undoubtedly the moſt de- | 
; | | 
| 
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ceiifal of women. O heavens,” exelaims the 
dliſtracted fair one, how unſearchable ate thy 

* ways'! I never had a thonght from my earbeſt in- 
* fancy, but what was diQtated by gratitude. Alas, 
ever loved, and ever will love my ' pareors ! 
They were always tender, and affectionate. They 
ſuſpect my virtue, © T have been unfortunate, [ 
am the ſport of chance. But yet 1 am, and will 
continue tanocent, "Diſcarded by my parents! O 
it is 4 cruel thought. They were not accuſtomed 
to be cruel to me. Alas, whither ſhall I go! But 
* Tyrely they will not diſcard me. Their credulity 
is impoſed on, and I am the victim of fome mali- 
_ © cjous reprefentation. I am ſtill their daughrer, 

* yes, their dutiful, their innocent daughter. heir 
+ love, -from a fi ro of my diſobedience, may 
be ſuſpended, it is abſolutely impoſſible it ſhould 
4. be extinct already. O my mother, can you forget 
* = child, will you reject my duty, and prove me 
+ an wich 10 your affe tion! No, no, my Lord, 
* take me from this bated place, where I have no 
+ other companions but horror and deſpair.'—* Be 
not ſo precipitate, my dear Madam, ſuch expedi- 
tion, inſtead of an wering any 'Mlutary pufpaſe, 

"— be productive of further diſcontent.) —* Im- 
+ poſſible, my Lord, I was brought "hither by force, 
have been kept here by force, and the ſooner [ 
am liberated from this loathſome reſtraint, the 
+ ſooner will I be reſtored to thaſe parents, who are 
oſſended at my [ſuppoſed treachery. Unhappineſs 
will be my pavarying portion till the arrival öf that 
propitious moment — Re not too ſanguine, Ma- 
dam. in ſuch an expe&ation. The more ard: ut 
our hopes, the more inſufferable is gur miſery, if 
Ve — ry nn I ami forry 1 aver, that * 
tage of parents is at ent inexorable. 
s . delay of a few Gals, which is the 
+ earneſt advice of 'a confidential friend, will af- 
© ſuredly be — more avail, than an immediate ap- 
+ -pearance "before them, ' When their indigpatien is 
at the higheſt''—" Stay here, my Lord, « few 
617133 weeks 


* 
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6 weeks! You are certainly unconfcious of the ad- 


vice you give me. am betrayed, and would you 
require me to continue a minute longer in the 
© power of my betrayers, than I can affert my li- 
c bony? Mrs. Lowman bis declared herſelf in the 
« intereſt of my enemy. You are, you will be my 
« friend, '—* You have, Mifs Gray, no enemies in 
this place '—* No enemies, my Lord! what a 
© ſtrange perverſion of language! Is he not my 
mortal enemy, Who can ſeize my perſon by force 
© deprive me 6f my natural, and legal liberty, an 

© detain me a priſoner in a Cloſe confinement? 18 
© he not my inveterate enemy, who can deliberarely 
« inflict the patig of miſery, rorment me with deſpair 
and bring upon my ill-fated head the diſpleaſure of 
6 . — Probably, Madam, there is a cauſe 
— What cauſe, my lord! No cauſe whatever, will 
© give a ſanction to injuſtice.—“ The cauſe, Madam, 


6 my, by very powerful, though not perfectly juſt.” 


not juſt, my Lord, it is then infamous, and 


* the ſooner I am emancipated from the clutches of 
i infamy, the more pleaſure it will give to the advo- 
© cate of virtue. Let us go, and not hefitate another 


moment. I have no dread of my parents* dif. 
e pleaſure. When once they are informed of the 
* real truth, they will commiſerate, and not con- 
« demn me.” 2 

She made towards the door— bis Lordſhip caught 
hold of her band, ſaying, top, my angel, ſfop,” 
She looked earneſtly on his face the tremor of con- 
fuſion was apparent on his countenance. She per- 
ceived his embartaſſment, and haſtily drew away 
her hand, ſaying, you are not, my Lord, of the 


party, who conſpice againſt me? He interpoſed . 


bimſelf betwixt her and the door. What do 1 ſee! 


© am I deſerted by the whole world '—* Be calm, | 
my love, the world frowns not upon you. Only 


* relax of your ſeverity towards me, look upon me 


© with. an eye of pity, and you ſhall immediate! ' be 
the ſole erließ of all your own aQtions.'—"" Hah ! 


© what do Theaf! Dut it is inpofiible! You can- 
, K © not. 
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* not—you durſt not ſurely perpetrate ſo baſe an 
action!“ ] dare do any thing, my angel, to ſecure 
your love,”—* Moſt righteous heaven, why ſleeps thy 
vengeance! Burt it is morally impoſhble, my Lord, 
for you to be the author of my violent capture. 
It is phyßcally poſſible, Madam. A moment's re- 
flection on the inſuperable violence of my love, will 
unriddle the whole myſtery. You peremptorily 
forbad me to touch upon the ſubject, you rejected 
my ſuit with a determined coldneſs, and ſeeing no 
proſpect of immediate ſucceſs, I embraced this 
method'—-" O monſter of ingratitude! Is this the 
return which you make to my much-injured parents 
for their unuſual beneficence? Reflect, O reflect 
on all their kindneſs, and if one ſpark of gratitude 
centres in that boſom, you will abominate yourſelf 
for this infamous violation of friendſhip.—“ Rail 
not at me, Madam, nor condemn me for an action, 
which your beauty has prompted me to do. I am 
unhappy— I am miſerable—life itſelf is a burden 
without you forgive wy preſumption— forgive my 
© daring outrage. Your charms were irreſiſtible, 
and 12 a prey to de ſpondency. My propoſals 
ate honourable. Only receive my addreſs with 
* civility—bid me hope, and happineſs will be our 
© inevitable lot.'—" Happineſs, prophane not the 
© word, falſe man! It is a horrid application to gild 
© the pangs of miſery. 1 will never bid you hope, 
© but if deſpair will harrow up your ſoul, it is the 
© juſt reward, of ſuch atrociovs conduct. You may 
c 
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triumph for a while, but your triumph muſt be 
ſhort, It is contrary to natural order, it is repug- 
nant to juſtice, and oppoſite to common ſenſe, 'to 
ſuppoſe, that ſuch abandoned behaviour can eſcape 
with impunity -—* How cruel, and yet how beau- 
tiful! Bid me not deſpair—that is worſe than 
death itſelf. If my paſſion had not been invincible, 
if my peace had not been irrecoverably deſtroyed, 
no conſideration in the world ſhould have induced 
me to the commiſhon of ſuch an action. But, O 
+ Miſs Gray, think what I ſuffer, and ſuffer it for 


2 ; « your 


o 


£0 4 


r ſake ! — A man who can be guilty of ſuch 
— treachery, will never ſcruple to prevaricate 
on the ſubje& of love. The very mention of the 
word is grating to my ears, therefore, if you 


value my peace, 


my apartment.“ 


you will inſtanilycdeſiſt, and quit 
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CHAPTER XLYVIL 


d 


H |S Lordſhip had no ſooner retired than ſhe be. 


. to reflect on the peculiarity of her caſe. She 
aw herſelf ſurrounded with imminent danger, beſet 
by the votaries of diſſimulation, and ſubſect to a 

wer, which ſcorned the controul of juſtice, She 
feriouſly conſidered the repreſentation which was 
given of her parents” conduct, and concluded it to be 
the reſult of inferoal cunning. She penetrated the 
ſhallowneſs of the infidious ſcheme, and believed it to 
be the ebullition of hypocriſy. Convinced by the 
unvarying experience of many years of the affection 
of her beloved parents, ſhe had: no reaſon to believe, 
they would reprobate her conduct, and ultimately 
diſcard her, before they were apprized of the treachery 
ro which ſhe had fallen a victim. She contemplated 
their former kindneſs, recollected all their tenderneſs, 
and wept at their fuppoſed unkindneſs. In the per- 
turbation of her mind during the firſt minutes of the 
interview, ſhe had not time to deteQ the intentional 
calumny which was deſignedly caſt upon her parents. 


The ſubſequent declaration of love, and confeſhon of 


infamy, immediately convinced her, the attempt was 
to impoſe upon her judgment, This conviction in- 
duced her to lament the untowardneſs of her fare, 
and ſtrengthened her reſolution to oppoſe every deſign, 


which might tend to an alliance with the man ſhe 


deſpiſed. 

The ingratitude of his Lordſhip, and the villainy 
of his conduct, excited her warmeſt indignation, She 
recapitulated all the offices of kindneſs, he had for a 
ſeries of years received from her family. He was 


. foatched- the horrors of want, by the bounty of 


her father, ſupported by his benefrcence, and eſta- 
bliſhed in a line congenial to his wiſhes; he was fed 


a} his Uhle, and reared: with the hoſpitality of a tried 
Bos N friend; 


\ 
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friepd ; he was encouraged to proceed in che paths * 
xeQirude, god the way 2 out by paternal indu 
genes; and yet, fo ba 
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was his mind, ſo depraved 


bis diſpoſition, that he treacherouſſy returned all this 

kindnefs of her father, by a daring attempt on the 

honor of his daughter. What a precedent of mental 

A he | . 
n 


the midſt of thefe provoking reveries, Mrs, 


Lowman entered. She accoſted Mifs Gray in the 


tone of familiari; 
3 
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| , fayi ,4 hope, my dear, you are 
perfectly ane of my late a thay to 
eſtabliſh your happineſs was the ſole intention af 


my interference in this bufineſs. '} knew not how 


it is, hut 1 6nd myfelf much intereſted in your be- 
half. You have won my affections by your inſigu- 
ating manner, and I feel all the pleaſure of a mo- 
ther, when I look upon your beauty. I once had 
a daughter, and 1 loved her well. You ate the 


very model of my 'amiable child. She had pt 


counted eighteen years—was layely— was beautiful 
—the envy of one ſex, and the admiration of the 
other. The bloom of health fat glowing on her 
cheek, and the ſmile of fprightlineſs ſparkled iy 


her eye. I deemed myſelf happy in my child, and 


rainly Jeoked forward to thofe years, when ſhe 
might conſgle my age, and alleviate the infirmigey 
which attend its Feen. Bur alas, the ſpoiler 
came. Love with his ſallow fingers blighted the 
bloom upon her cheek—dimmed the luſtre of her 
eye— her ſpriglitlineſs fled, and was ſucceeded by 
the dulleſt melagcholy—jn ſhort the died—an early 
victim to this early love, abd leſt me an wODApPY 
parent for the remaining portion of my Nie. I had 
planned out a line of happinefs, which ſhe'obſtinately 
oppoſed ;. | pointed out her duty, which the readily 
acknowledped'; F admoniſhed her to be prudent, 


which ſhe always promifed, but, alas, ſhe drooped 


beneath a paſſion which ſhe thoyghtlefsly indulged, 


and wiſhed to explode, when it was too late to 


variably 


deſtroy its power. This was. the effect, and in 
wilt) be of an early, isregular attachment. 
. 6 


I feel 
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I feel for your ſufferings, Madam,” 


your mercy, and ſoliciting your favor. 
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J Miſs 
Gray, * The loſs of a lovely daughter will be lon 
* remembered. The recollection of her beauty wil 
< excite the livelieſt ideas of forrow in the boſom of 


her parent. But there is this conſolation, ſhe 


© drooped beneath the ſtroke of nature, not by the 
© hand of treachery. The retroſpe& will be always 


painful; but let us remember, what do we gain by 


* our longer continuance | Too often, nothing more 
© than years of increaſing ſolicitude, and an aggrava- 
© tion of human miſery ; and when the cup of human 


woe is full, we mult cloſe our eyes on this tranſient 
© ſcene of folly, and leave it to the enjoyment of thoſe, 


* who vainly expect to reap happineſs, where we 


have gleaned nothing but anxiety.'—* Theſe gloomy 


© thoughts, 7 dear, embitter y#ur preſent mo- 
* ments.'—* They were rede by an attention to 
* your recital, and are certainly congenial to my 


© preſent unhappy ſituation.— . Happineſs, my dear, 


* 18 every moment within your reach. You fee a 
* nobleman of the firſt rank and diſtinction, l 

e has 
© dared for your ſake, to over ſtep the bounds of ptu- 


dence; he has forfeited for ever the eſteem of your 
.* parents, without you condeſcead to reſtore him to 
their friendſhip, and now he is an humble ſuppliant 
for that affection, which infallibly will be the baſis 
of your future felicity.”—* To be happy, Madam, 
is not always in our own power, Happineſs is a 


mere relative term. It ſolely depends upon a va- 
riety of circumſtances. One individual will enjoy 
it, where another would expect to be miſcrable. 
The peaſant is probably more happy in his clay- 
built cot, with his brown cruſt, and draught, of 
water, than the peer in his gorgeous palace, rioting 
in all the luxuries of a ranſacked univerſe. Exalt 
the peaſant into the peer, and you infallibly deſtroy 
that peace, which. was his invar able companion 
in the ſphere of his bumility: reduce the peer into 
* the peaſant, and though you have difincumbered 
« him of a multiplicity of uſeleſs cares, the en 

| th. ion 
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«© leion of his former magaificence will not add 


to his preſent tranquillity, Hence, we may con- 


© clude, that happineſs is excluſively attached to 
© no fingle ſtation, but is enjoyed moſt pure by 
* thoſe, who are contented with that lot which an 
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- © all-wiſe Providence has aſſigned them.“ Indeed, 


my dear, though aſſent to your reaſoning, 

| muſt conclude, you are born to hold a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank in ſociety, and to be an ornament to 
the , higheſt ſtations.'—* Pray, Madam, do not 
flatter me. It is an odious practice, and agreeable 
to none, but the vain, the thoughtleſs, and the 


ambitious. To be proud of external colour, or 


an exact ſymmetry of features, is very injudicious. 
The one is far excelled by the beauty of the roſe, 
and the other by a variety of objects, which daily 
eſcape our attention. Beſides, what merit can 
we derive from the gift ? We were not inſtru- 
mental in the acquiſition. It was an accidental 
bounty, and we ought to be humble, whenever 
we reflect on its fleeting bloom.'—" You never, 
Miſs Gray, looked half ſo captivating, as during 
the expreſſion of this ſelf-denying praiſe. ' You 
may underralue the gift, as much as you pleaſe, 
but wherever it is beſtowed, admiration will be 
demanded. You are conſcious of your power, and 
though you ſeem to deſpiſe ir, you cannot but com- 
miſerate the victim of your beauty, Lay aſide 
this aſſumed obduracy of heart. See, both diſtinc- 
tion ard title await you! What thouſands of 
young ladies would exult in the offer, while their 
(des 4 hearts fluttered at the glitter of a coronet, 
Come, come, let us have no more unneceſſary de. 


lay. Conſent with a good grace, and 1 ſhall im- 


mediately ſet about the preparations of your ma- 


trimonial feaſt, with all the ſatisfaftion of an ep. 
raptured mother,'—* Your perſuaſions, Mrs. Low. 
man, ſhall never prevail with me to accept a 


* huſband, whoſe conduct I bebold with abhor- 
© rence, The glitter of diſtinction, and the no- 
* thingneſs of tile, on which yon ſeem to dwell 


* with 
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© with exultation, have no charms for me. They 
* are the appendages of opulence ; ſometimes of 
© merit, and ſometimes of infamy. In the preſent 
© inflance, though I were vain enough to graſp at 
© the pageant, it would certainly elude my attempt.“ 
Let not this conſideration, my dear, diſcourage 
© you. It is confulently reported, that all the titles 
© and eſtates which were forfeited, will ſoon be 
© reſtored. | can aſſure you of the authenticity of 
the report.'—" Were the act of proſeription re- 


1 pealed to-morrow, were his Lordſhip endowed 


* with all the ſounding honors, which the vainelt 
and the weakeſt mind can deſire, my reſolution 
* ſhould remain unchanged, and I ſhould continue 
* to defpiſe the man, who ſought my affection by 
© infamy.'—* How obſtinate, how perverſe is this 
« difpofition! You ought, * my dear, to conſider 
* ſerzouſly the ardor of his Lordfhip's paſſion, and 
* delicacy of your preſent ſituation.—“ Madam, I 
© underſtand yaur hint. It conveys a covert threat; 
© batthe mind which is-inviolably attached to virtue, 
* bas nothing to fear,” | ST pa 

When Mrs. Lowman left Miſs Gray, ſhe went 
immediately to his Lordſhip, and communicated to 


bim the reſult of their converſation. * I perceive, 


* my Lord,” fays ſhe, that perſuaſions are ineffec- 
* tual to bend the ſtubborn pride of this hau iy 
lady. She ſoars above the reach of the moſt al- 


* taring promiſes, and contrary to the tendency af 


« the whole ſex, ſets pomp and diſtin&ion at de- 
© fiance, She muſt be humbled, my Lord, and 
though at'preſeat, ſhe walks upon files, ſhe mult 
be taught to know herſelf. You have adventured 
© too far to recede. You muſt advance, and though 
© ſhe continue determined in her oppoſition to your 
<'fuir, ſhe muſt be taught to ſear, that you can exact, 


* what ſhe obſtinately refuſes to beſtow. This will 


* operate with more influence, than all the per- 
© ſuaſive powers of elocution. She will bend, though 
* rejJuQantly, and when you are once in a legal 


« poſleſion of her perſon, . her future reproaches 


will 
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Vill only excite your mertynęnt. W 
the ſhall not eſcape withoyt the accampliſknent 
of our putpoſe.— 0 bid. me hope, Madam, 

« and am ready to putſue eyety. wutle , of yaur di- 
pn 'reQions. It is impoſſible lar me to 1 
* honor. I can Fot her gaipſt, her inchoanon, 
0 and tboyg hk the proteſt inſt the j galxy of the 
© Tire, a will be no ec in n rang it- 
geſſes, who for a rrifligg .conſideratian will 


* ſwear 10 ber willing compliance,'— « 'That ſgheme, 


4 my Lord, ſhall. be our laſt reſource. 
6 lively Mall be . yours. On) follow my advice 
” with ponAuality, | and if the ONY - not willige! ogly- into 
+ your arms, 1 Will for ever, forfeit y qynion of 
my ſex.— I know, my bene. LE Jour adrojt» 
' 'rixſs in, yqur profeſſion, and ſince you ate ſo con» 
* fident of ſucceſs, you may telt aſſyred. of an ample 
U recumpence. She is heixeſs 0 princely ſortupe, 
of which the benevolence of ber parent will got 
4 deprive. ber, Though from the preſſure of 35 
15 „ Fortunes, 1. ſhall bring no aMuepce 30 the; fam 
i the yiſfinQion | i: ſhall © onfer — 10 * wh 
© 'than repay this "imagigary lof* * Let your ſole 
« endeavour, my Log, be to flatter ber F . 
0 Every woman Ts W of this . fide. 


6 ture, one 10 aſſault wi if n what years. of 
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nfive,. and thoughtful, 1 the edge of 
1 window, which looked into a, large unculugazed 


garden, encompaſſed with high ſtone walls. She 


hed frequently, and though he ſtood upon the 
oor for — nunutes, ſhe was utterly inattentive 
to bis reſence. 1 he tears hegan to trickle down her 
© ch&eks, and turning from the inge v. ſhe walked to 
1 80 ſjde of the room. 


His 
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His Lordſhip ſeemed to condole with ber, and 
mpathize in thoſe feelings which occaſioned her 
reſent ſorrow, He approached her, ſaying, * may 
I, Madam, uire the cauſe of this affliction, 
which draws theſe tears from your eyes ?— Aſk 
your own inhumanity Deprived of every ſolace, 
+ which this world affords, bereft of every comfort, 
* which | have a right to enjoy, can it excite your 
Wonder to behold me unhappy? Lately I was 
the bappieſt of my ſex, and might have continued 

„ ſo, had not your diabolical contrivances involved 
me in miſery, Surrounded with the company of 
* thoſe, who wete worthy of my eſteem ; beloved 
by my parents, who were always tender; in the 
* tranquil enjoyment of all that is virtuous and de- 
© lightful, what more had { to wiſh? This pleaſur- 
Sable ſcene might have long continued, but, alas, 
you envied me the # 13-4 vo Your baleful power, 
 *- which has blighted all my hopes, came ſweep- 
ing with its peſtilential influence, and plunged me 


Dat once into an abyſs of woe. O Miſs Gray, 
* my love, wy an d, were it poſſible for you to 
feel, what ſuffer, you would not only forgive 
my raſhnefs, but commiſerate my anguiſh ! But 
«you are inſepſible, you are obdurate. You. reject 
me with diſdain, and ridicule miſery=—you 
— "This, my Lord; is a- hackneyed topic. You 
now my final determination, and nothing. ſhall 
* compel me to alter it. I am not to be gained by 
*: compulſion. My foul recoils from the hand of 
© force, and diſdains to truckle to the gingle of 
deceit. Von have practiſed both, but you have 
© not advanced in my eſteem from the practice. 
What open, ingenuous virtue cannot in, 1 
vill never confer on the covert machinations of 
* hypocriſy.'—*. Still, Miſs Gray, inexorably ſe- 
© vere ! — Never ſevere, but when villainy des 
*-mands my frown, With what juſtice can you tax 
me with ſeverity? [ am a woman, a free-born. 
©. woman, and have an .uodoubred right to all the 
5 ‚ privileges 
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« privileges of: perſonal liberty ; yet, you, by an aft 
of the moſt daring violence, have deprived me of 
* my natucal-claim, and - forcibly. immured me in a 
© cloſe confinement, Vou have employed an emif- 
* ſary both to cajole, and terrify me; Refle& on 
this conduct, and you will be ſilent on the ſub- 
ject of ſexerity.— Bur, O conſider, I love, yes 
! $62 an inexorable lady, and this will plead an 
excuſe for- the impured enormity of. my condut, - . 
* Here on my bended knees, let me. ſupplicate your | 
* pity. Your cruelty is unnatural, You, who can 13 
* ſhow compaſſion to the helpleſs,. crawling inſect, NY 
and cautiouſly, turn aſide, rather than injure ids 
©. tender frame, can never be indifferent to the ſub | 
* ferings of a. fellow being. Thoſe ſufferings which ' 
© are ioflifted by: yourſelf, and continued by your | | 
_ *-inflexibility—hoſe ſufferings which I endure from 
that fatal beauty, and which I. adore, whilſt I 
* bleed beneath its power, are certainly. deſerving 
of your compaſſion.— I may, m 14 com- 
paſſionate, what I cannot relieve. CG denied 
* you this poor conſolation, I would not ſpon- 
* taneouſly, tread upon the. inſet that crawls upon 
the ground. before me, from, this conſitderation, 
it has never injured- ue. Wherefore in this in- 
* (tance, | carry my. compaſhion. beyond its accuſ- , 
*-tomed_ bounds. . You. have injured me, and yet 
l can forgive the injuty. — He aroſe, and advancing 
to take her hand, ſaid, * can you, dear foul, forgive 
**me! This. is ſurely. the fic approach to love 
No, no, you. are. too precipitate. Suſpead your 
* ardor, and liſten. to, me. with attention. See, on 
. * that. bended. ſyray, how happy, how ſprightly, is- 
that little warbler ! See, with what alacrity it } 
. * flits from bough to. bough, and perches with chear- 1 
fulneſa on the higheſt twig, whilſt the garden re- 
© echoes with the melody of its ſong! Can you tell | 
© me the- cauſe of its preſent N adeed,.. | 
my love, the anly cauſe I can ſurmiſe is, that it is [ 


7 
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© natural to the. bird. to be thus jocuad and lively. 
0 | Ah 
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TL 
Ah, What is natural, is aways dkligbeful; but 
„it is Rberty That tunes its Mroat, and gives its 
** 'harmony- to che groves.“ She fighed deeply, and 
leoking him ſteachfaſſly in the face, cominued: * Can 
you, my Lord, with a boſomm impenetrable to in- 


* ftreaty, refoſe me that privilege, which this little 


"*©'renant of che wood enjoys? Can you hear me 
'*. amenr, bewail mceſſantly rhe loſs of liberty, and 
*-mot fiſten to the voice of my complaint? Now, 
© behold me a ſuppfiant to you for pity. Lot me 
'*.1mplore your compaſſion, and if you grant my re- 

2 T will erer with gratitude acknowledge 
the abſigarion.'—" Speak, my angel, what can you 
* aſk, that I will not coniply with'?—* Will you ſo- 
' Jemnly promife.'—- I. will ſolemnly ſwear, and 


call my to witneſs the ſincerity of my oath.” - 


Then take me immediately to Stanner-caſtle, 
*« reftore me to the arms of my patents, and | will 
'* eſteem you to the lateſt moment of my exiſtence,'— 
Hah, what have T ſaid, and how was I ſurprized 
into this abſurdity ! Reſtore you to the arms of 
your parems ! No, by heaven, never till you are 
my wife. You flattered me into a promiſe, nay, 
you esjoled me into an earth ; bot as my intention 
„was contrary to the tenor of my vow, my con- 
"6 ference will not admit of the performance. O 
conſcience, conſcience, how is thy ſacred power 
* -profaned! Thou pointeſt to the duty, and en- 
cCourageſt the performance, but intereſt, paſſion, or 
any other ſinĩſter motive can warp thy intention, and 
ſet at nought thy celeſtial influence !: Your wife ! 
'© You will not reſtore me to my parents, till I be 
„ your wife! This pulſe ſhall ceaſe to beat, this 
heart ſhall ceaſe to throb, before that fatal mo- 
mem — What ſo lovely, and yet fo determined! 
This cruelty, this inexorable cruelty, may coſt you 
dear! — Threaten and perform. I am ſteeled 
-* againſt the threats of villainy. Whilſt life remains, 
and it ſhall remain, till the power that gave it, take 


itaway, you never. ſhall ſubdue my will.'——* Madam, 


. 0 you 
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you are in my power, that thought ſhould make you N 


tremble.— No, I ſcorn to tremble at the bluſter- 
© ing words of man. Caſt thy eyes above, there 
© reigns a God, ho notes thetarpitude of thy actions, 
« and will infallibly puniſh them; Think on him, 
and ſhudder at thy Re. ; — 
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fortune. They deſpiſe calamity, and magnanimouſly 
bear up beneath its moſt heavy preſſure, Whether 
the misfortune. be deemed incidental, or concluded to 
be the reſult of malicious -contrivance, it is endured 
with heroic fortitude, and-contemned with a becom- 
ing greatneſs of ſoul, Theſe laudable qualities, 
though they enſure not true happineſs to the poſſefſor, 
R they always confer a certain degree of -tranquil- 
-lity, to which they who indulge in a conſtant lamen- 
tation are perfect ſtrangers. Io complain, is not the 
method to remove an evil, It preſſes with-redoubled 
weight on the mind of the coward. It attacks with ac- 
cumulated vigor, and infallibly deſtroys every moment 
of his peace. He is ever ſuſpicious of ſome latent 
danger, and afraid to loſe his preſent good. He ſees, 
zor thinks he fees, what is certain never to happen. 
This fearful diſpoſition is an unceaſing torment. By 
being indulged, it continues with increaſing violence, 
and the mind which ought to brave the moſt tremen- 
dous danger, now trembles at a. ſnadow. Hence that 
imaginary ſpecies of unhappineſs, ſo prevalent among 


the multitude. Ir creates a variety of complaints, 


gives birth to diſcontent, and realizes miſery by the 
powerful rg e fear. ' 

How different is the mind endued with the heroic 
quality of fortitude. Superior to misfortune, he 
manfully deſpiſes its utmoſt force. He never antici- 
pates calamity, but cautiouſly endeavours to avoid its 
power. If it come, the wiſely conſiders it as the lot 
of humanity, and bears its incumbent preſſure with- 
out Tepiving. This prudent. conduct alleviates the 
load, and not unfrequently removes it alrogether. 
The timid and inconſiderate contemplate this deport- 


ment with ſurprize, not reflecting, that to dread a 
diſaſter 
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diſaſter before its arrival, is to create a real evil, 
Experience demonſtrates the truth of the obſeryation, 
Many events in life, which would overwhelm thous 
ſands in diſcontent and anxiety, if met with magna» 
nimity,- and oppoſed with fortirude, loſe all their 
malignant Ts and drop harmleſs by the fide of 
bim, who {miles at the accidents of chance, or pru- 
dently endures the machinations of envy. _ | 
: Aller the laſt mterview with his Lordſhip, Miſs 


Gray reflected ſeriouſly on her critical ſituation. She 


:faw the «imminent danger to which ſhe was age 
expoſetl. She deliberated with herſelf, on the poſſi- 
dility of an eſcape, and ſaw it attended with inſur- 
-mountable difficulties, No perſon was admitted into 
her preſence, and Mrs. Lowman was the only female 


the was permitted to ſee. She maturely weighed the 


anfamous innuendoes of this very worthy lady, and 
was at no loſs to divine the nature of her office. She 
plainly perceived from the whole tenor of her behavi- 
our, the had nothing to expect from her humanity. 
She ſuſpected her to be hackneyed in the paths of 
infamy, a willing adherent to vice, and. an able advo- 


cate for the ruin of innocence. She ſaw the conduct 


of Mrs. Lowman in its real colours. She had endea» 
voured to inflame her vanity, by an artful repreſenta- 


tion of the gingling pomp, and uſeleſs pageantry/ 


attendant on the nod of an opulent individual; and 
:Kilfully pourtrayed that - eminence of diſtinction, 
appended to the character of affluence, as though her 
employer had been in the actual poſſeſhon of all the 
boaſted honors of his ancient family. Perceivi 


theſe efforts ineffectual, ſhe had ſcandalouſly de- 


cended to excite her fears, and in this inhuman 
attempt, ſhe was ſeconded by the brutal behaviour of 
his Lordſhip. 2 

* Theſe neceſſary reflections added nothing to her 
y peace. She clearly penetrated into the vil- 
ainy of their ders. and perceived herſelf to be the 


intended victim of their malevolent contrivance. She 


knew the inſenſibility of his Lordſhip's diſpoſition, 


aud that no pei ſuaſions would induce him to = 
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uiſh bis aſſumed power. She was not convinced of 

e'reality of his paſſion,” Love was never inhuman, 

the breaſt againſt the ſofteſt Tenſibi- 


+2% * 


ant friends 
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herſeff by her with the utmoſt familiarity; and taking 
ber: by ce Hand, fad, I think, my dear, you look 
© yery feklohs. What cauſe have you. for all this 
©concern,” and why this determined: oppoſition to a 
*-propofal viell has ro other motive than the agpran- 
6 dizementt of your rank, ; and Ne the con · 
© firmatidn of our happineſs.” Miſs Gray ſwiled at 
the aſſertion, and flivok ber head at the futihty of 
the obſervation, but made no reply, I hope, my 
© dear; ting filence"is nor the eſſect of 'obſtinacy, but 
* rather the conviction of your former error, I am 
"happy" exteedingly happy, to perceivt this agreea- 
„dle change in your difpohtjon, and augur the event 
wilde pröphfous to us all. 1 ſhall haſten to apprize 


his Lordibib n awaits him, and 


that you approve: . Stop, Madam, this precipitation. 
ein aldsgecdler vabereflaty. I poſitively 8 1 
© approve of none of your proceedings, and abſo- 
lutefy proteſt againſt his Lordſhip's ſuit.— Away, 
Im dear, with” this ſullen proteſtation ! It is the 
* effect of a refraQtory temper, and no- good can ever 
© refit from its continuance. now yau only mean 
*ro' tamtalize his Lordſhip, and try the duration of 
©his patience. This behaviour, to be ſure, is er- 
fectly congenlal to the caprice of the ſex. We love 
to torment che monſtets, to laugh at their ſufferings,. 
| | 9 
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© and ſport with their bumble reſignation. * There is 
© often a real pleaſure in this temporary triumph, but 
«jt is ſometimes ill-jadged, and too long continued. 
« Becauſe, as in your caſe, where the object of our 
* tyranny is to be our partner for life, he is apt in 
« after times, to recolle& dur hard-heartedneſs, and 
probably repay it with intereſt. Wherefore, to 
* vive no further occaſion for any future retaliation, 
© 1t is certainly moſt eligible for you to concede im- 
* mediately to his Lordſhip's requiſitions, and make a 
virtue of that choice which neceſlity impoſes.'— 
Cruel neceſſity ! You require me to choſe, yet arbi- 
 trarily deprive me of the power. Your opinion of 
© my preſent deportment is abſolutely falſe. I act 
from a determined reſolution never to comply with 
© his Lordſhips requeſt, and whilſt I breathe will 
continue that reſolution. The idea of a future 
( retaliation excites a ſmile, If the laws of honor, 
© of friendſhip, of hoſpitality are too weak to protect 
* me, the laws of my connt:y will infallibly afford 


* me that aſſiſtance, which you in the wantonneſs of 


power, ſo anfeelingly refuſe me.“, This appeal, 
Madam, to a legal tribunal, in which you ſeem to 
* confide, is an imaginary phantom, and will aſſuredly 
* deceive. you, You 2. proſecute, but remember 


* you will proſecute non entities. There is a variety | 


© of methods to elude detection in the midſt of the 
6 en uncertainties of the law. —“ But can you, 
Madam, elude remorſe, can you eſcape the corrod- 
* ing anguiſh of a wounded conſcience ?—* Conſci- 
* ence, my dear, is to many, an unwelcome intruder. 
Fools may acknowledge its power, but a perſon of 
* wiſdom will laugh at its trivial ſuggeſtions. 
What incorrigible impenitence l this internal moni- 
* tor, placed ia the breaſt of every individual by the 
finger of the divioity, to at as a never-failing judge, 
is dethroned by a wilful perverſion of the human 
* intelle&, and its ſalutary dictates rejected by the 
* ſovereign influence of vice. Come, come, my 
* dear, theſe fooliſh exclamations are of no avail in 
* the preſent exigence, They may have been deemed 

Ver. II, H © pretty 
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« pretty in thoſe circles of friends, who wiſhed to 


* applaud, what they did not underſtand, and to 
* praife with, adulation, whatever expreſſion bad the 
leaſt tendency to ſentimental nonſenſe. You are, 
* my dear, an everlaſting talker, and can diſpute with 
« ſome degree of reaſon on any ſubjeft. You ſeem 
© ro take a particular delight in the exerciſe of this 


(talent, but be aſſured, we are not to be talked out 


of our determination.“ This inhuman ſocer, Ma- 
dam, is unbecoming a woman of your age, and thiz 
© ſavage threat tis calculated to intimidate, not tq con- 
© vince my judgment. Time generally brings wiſdom, 
* and prey hairs a crown of glory to thoſe, who can 
© with pleaſure take a retroſpect of their paſt life. 
It is rather inſolent, Madam, to inſult mg in my 


' © own bouſe. But depend upon. it, my grey bairs 


* ſhall triumph over your flowing locks. I am not to 
© be braved, much leſs deſpiſed with impunity. T his 
© proud ſpiiit, in which you exult with confidence, 
© may be ſo humbled, that you may repent of this 
© boalted haughtineſs.— However. | am humbled, 
© Mrs Lowman, however I am reduced from my 
' preſent imputed elevation, I will never be that 
* abje& creature, to become familiar with infamy, 
© and aſſociate with vice. Power, unfeeling power, 
© may render me uchappy, but it ſhall never make 
„me wicked. I am here for lorn and helpleſs, de- 
* prived of every human. aid, and threatened by the 
* yoice of ourrage, but my will is free, and ſhall 
continue its independence,*—* Your will, Madam, 
* may loſe this exulting prerogative, and may grovel 
© in the loweft ſtate ſervitude. '—-+ No, never, 
© never! It is of a purer nature, than to welter in 
© the loathſome filth of vice, merely to gratify the 
* puerile deſire of obtaining liberty. No, before I 
* acquicſce with your imperious demands, theſe eyes 
« ſhall cloſe in this hated apartment. I fear not death, 
I prefer thee, dread king of terrors, before one mo- 
*.ment of infamy ! If you are to ſport with my honor, 
and load me with ſhame ; my life, that 2 
of my creator, is firſt to be deſtroyed, and I up: 
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© poſe, you will not heſitate to be the daring inſtru» 
« ment of ſo horrid an action.“ No, no, Mils Gray, 
« | have never yet condeſcended to be a murderer, 
though I have frequently humbled as proud a mind, 
+ as you are in poſſefſion of, add accuſtomed it to 
« crawl in the duſt. And fince you thus provoke me, 
* inſultingly provoke me, I will teach you to dread 
my power, though you reverence not my advice.'— 
« Woman, I know the utmoſt of your malice, and 
c though I may dread your power, your tyranny ſhall 
© never pollute my ſout.'—So, ſo, my pretty young 
virago, you dare me with becoming courage, But 
* the tongue that bluſters moſt, is not always promp- 
ted by the boldeſt mind. My lovely heroine, his 
* Lordſhip is a proper man, and a very eligible bar- 
gain. So, before the expiration of many days, I 
* you will be glad to acknowledge him.“ 

Mrs. Lowman left the room with this inſultin 
language, while Miſs Gray was utterly — 
at the inſolence of a woman, who could thus with 
an unbluſhing forehead, boaſt of her proficiency in 
vice, She was now thoroughly convinced what ſhe 
had to expect from the villainy of her ſhameleſs 
keepers, She ſaw them prepared for the commiſſion 
of any enormity, and adepts in the darkeſt deſigns of 
treachery. Though not unacquainted with the infa- 
my of the world, ſhe was abſolutely aſtoniſhed at the 
depraved difpoſition of a woman, who ſeemed to 
have grown grey in the praQtice of iniquity. She 
dreaded this infernal ſorcereſs, as the principal agent 
in the buſineſs. She ſaw ſhe was capable of under- 
taking, and eager to accompliſh the baſeſt crime. 
She revolved in her miad her unhappy condition, 
reviewed every circumſtance of her unfortunate caſe, 
and perceived no poſſibility, of an immediate emanci- 
pation, Art a Joſs how to determine, in order to 
obtain ſecurity, ſretted with the importunities of 
thoſe, who ſought their own intereſt by the accom- 
— of her miſery, and inſulted by the ſhame- 
eſs language of inſenſibility; ſhe fat down over - 
whelmed with grief, GET into a flood of _ 
| | 2 A 
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In the midſt of her ſorrow, his Lordſhip entered. 
He expreſſed his contrition at this lameniable ſight, 
and endeavoured to conſole her by many expreſſions 
of tenderneſs. * Why, my Lord,“ ſays the grieving 
fair one, in a tone of riſing indignation, © why 1s there 
* this apparent contradiction between your words and 
actions? Can I believe you are ſorry to behold my 
* ſufferings, when you inflit them by deliberation ? 
Can | ſuppole you 1elent, and are aſhamed of that 
conduct, which has precipitated-me from the pinna- 
© cle of happineſs, into the deepeſt. gulph of wretch- 
* edneſs, while you continue to oppreſs me with 

* rigour, and obſſinately refuſe me my natural privi- 
lege? O my Lord, conſider the tenderneſs of my 
parents]! I hey always loved me, and were not 
* forgetful of your peace. 1 am their only child. 
They looked on me with delight, and treated me 
* with tenderneſs. I never willingſy created them 
© one unhappy minute. It was my unceaſing care to 
comply with all their requeſts, and | never reward- 
ed their kindneſs by my filial diſobedience. . I was 
* happy in my parents, and they were happy in me. 
But, alas, you have wantonly deſtroyed this deſir- 


4 


able ſcene of bliſs. You have thoughtleſsly broken 


* that chain which united parent and child in the 
* reciprocal bond of amity. What anxiety, what 
© ſolicitude, what pain, have you not heaped on the 
* heads of my innocent parents! They loved their 
child -l am conſcious of their love. Every action 
© of their lives declared it. You have bereaved them 
of their child, their only hope their chiefeſt ſolace, 
© and by this unpardonable tranſgreſhon againſt the 
« ſacred laws of friendſhip, have bent their honoured 
heads to the duſt, - Can you with a ſmile of impeni- 
© tence, continue this enormity ? Can you behold them, 
© grieving and weeping for a Joſs, deploring an abſent 
© child, who you can reſtore to their embraces ? Let 
© this act of generoſity now preponderate in your 
* breaſt, and my dear parents will embalm the deed by 


ſome ſignal and laſting memorial of their kindneſs. 


O remember, 


E 


O remember, you owe them much. I will plead 
ia your behalf, and warmly aſſert the integrity of 
your deſign. The turpitude of your intention ſhall 
be buried in oblivion. It ſhall never be remem- 
+ ber-d, but with praiſe, ſince it afforded you an op- 
* portunity of diſplaying your frieadſhip to a much in- 
« jured family. O come, my Lord, let us go—let us 
© haſten from this ſink of depravity, where vice, rank, 
« hardened vice, diſplays her brazen front, and virtue 
* ſeems to be unknown. Why do you hefnate—re- 
© ſolve, and the action is already done. O my 
love,“ replies his lordſhip, * you plead with the 
« perſuaſion of an angel. I am not fo loi to the feel- 
* ings of gratitude, as not to acknowledge the truth of 
your obſervations. But were | even to acquieſce 
and comply with the utmoſt of your demands, can 
your parents forget what is already done, and for- 
give me for the wilful violation of their boundleſs 
confidence? No, no, it will ever be remembered to 


their munificence may. confer ſome trifling Jargeſs, 
my penitence will be forgotten, whilſt my imputed 
iagratitude will be tecollected with horror. I value 
the friendſhip of” your parents, I eſteem their good 
opinion as an ineſtimable treaſure, but in the preſent 
unlucky train of circumſtan-es, there is but one me- 
thod ta ſecure this invaluable friendſhip and efteem, 
Let us be immediately married. Then what they 
cannot forget in their former friend, they will abi 
forgive in their newly-acquired ſon.'—* Ah, my 
Lord, what a remedy 01 foggeſt 1 Can you expect 
to be happy by compelli g the inclina- ion, and re- 
« ſtraining the will of your pirtner ? Will the not al- 
ways recollect the . which reduced her to the 
neceſſity of compliance, and will this recollection be 
productive if 


e , . 


engender perpetnal animolities, and d ſturb that do- 
meſtic repoſe, which is the ſweeteſt bleſſing in the 
matrimonial yoke? O retract your de termination, 
revoke your ill- judged deſign, and prove yourſelf a 
*- generous, diſintereſted acquaintance,'—* Madam, 
E * you 


my ſhame, and though in the moment of exoltation, 


your mental peace? WII it not rather 


- 
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6 you ſolicit impoſſibilities. You may as well adjure 
me to tear my ſoul from my body, as to alk me to 
reſtore you to your parents, before you are tied to 
me by the indiſſoluble bond of marriage. I have 
reſolved, and this reſolution ſhall never be rendered 
abortive by any ſqueamiſh ſuggeſtions of honor. 
That, and that only, is honor, which is crowned 
with ſucceſs. Let the world cenſure, and they, 
who eſteem themſelves wiſe, condemn me; if 1 
poſſeſs the treaſure, for which 1 have ventared fo 
bravely, [hall laugh at their folly, ard deſpiſe their 
reprehenſion '—* You may, my Lord, be diſap- 
pointed. Events are not always beneath our guid- 
ance. There is a ſuperior power who direds their 
tendency, and not 9 averts their evil from 
the intended victim, but daſhes it with redoubled 
fury on the head of the unſuſpicidus aggreſſor. Let 
this conſideration convince you, that dilappotatment 
is ſometimes the portion of the beſt-concerted 
ſchemes.'—* I am not to be convinced, Madam, 
by a world of ſuch childiſh arguments, You are 
mine—you are irrevocably mine, and all the fiends 
of hell ſhall never tear you from me.'—* O mon- 
ſtrous impiety ! Revoke the exclamation, leſt the 
ſudden vengeance of heaven Let heaven thunder 
—it ſhall thunder unheeded, while | gemly (troke 
the beauties which bluſh upon that cheek.'—* May 


- 
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they wither and turn cold, ere they be pollute 


* with ſuch a contaminating touch.“ 5 
His Lordſhip walked acroſs the room, viſibly agi- 
tated and convulſed, with the violent perturbation of 
his mind. He frequently datted a glance of horror 
upon the lady, Who calmly viewed all the fury of his 
motions. With a compoſed and ſerious dignity, ſhe 
continued ſilent, nor vouchſafed to ingen him on 
the cauſe of his unneceſſary paſſion. He ſaw her con- 
temptuous ſilence, and, the gravity of her coun- 


tenance, and grinned out vengeance for this cool, de- 
Tiberate oppolition to his will. Madam, fays he, 
ſpurting through his teeth, and foaming with rage, 

you 
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my fore hope, and I ſhall,not 
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you wiſh to inſult me you ſeem to take a pleaſure 
in the deſtruction of my peace you wiſh, you de- 
* Gpn me to be miſerable—but, by the heavens, you 
« ſhall not eſcape me you are my wife, or you are 
my he made a full pauſe, and ſtaring her horri- 
bly in the face, he trembled with the violence of his 
vngovernable rage. She made him no reply, but con- 
tinned ſedate and collected, while the ſettled gloom of 
his countenance ſtruck terror to her foul. * Am I, 
Madam, beneath your notice, and not worthy a re- 
* ply? Do you deſpiſe me by this contemptuous ſul- 
0 uus, or do you ſmile at my miſery? Provoke me 
not by diſdain. The honorable houſe of Owen 
the blood that flows in theſe veins from a pure, an- 
" cient, and uncontaminated lineage, were never ac- 
* caſtomed to degrade their dignity, by foliciting 
« the hand of any plebeian,* Mifs Gray ſmiled at his 
mfatiable vanity. * What,” exclaims he, a ſmile! 
© ſt is inſufferable ! I have ſued long enough—that 
proud diſdainfel fpirit muſt, and ſhall be ſubdued.“ 

e muttered, as he ffong out of the room in the vio- 
lence of enraged diſappointment. 1 
Stre atofe, and ſhot the door, and dropping on her 
knees, ſhe fervently poured out the feelings of her ſoul 
to him, who alote could ſee her diftreſs, and protect 
her from the outrage of her incenſed perſecutor. 
To thee, O Farheroef mercies, to thee I fly in this 
+ ſeaſon of affliction. Behold my oppreſſion, and let 
* not the hand of violence prevail againſt me. Thou 
* aft my only guard—{trield ug with thy might, and 
* yain will be the fory of man. Ia thee is my conſi- 
dence, and | ſhal not be difappointed. In thee is 
| deceived. Thou 
* ſeelt the many dangers, with which I amthreatened, 
but whilſt I truſt in thy affiftance, they ſhall-nor ap- 
* proach te hurt me,” 


* 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Tunovon ſurrounded with dangers, and threa- 
tened hy the tongue of violence, Miſs Gray very deli- 
berately ſecured the door of her chamber, and retired 
to reſt. Sleep, though a welcome viſitant, did not al. 
ways cloſe her eyes-in a ſweet forgerfulneſs, and ba- 
niſh from her mind, thoſe troubles which embittered 
her preſent moments. She ſeriouſly reflected on her 
alarming ſituation, revolved every circumſtance which 
occurred to her memory, and perceived the whole to 
be replete with oppreſſion. She ſaw. herſelf deprived 
of all human aid, a prey to the artifice of thoſe, who 
exulted in her ſufferings, and the marked victim of the 
molt daring villainy. She ſuffered not her fortitude 
to forſake her, but reſolved; to meet danger with a 
Ready, unſhaken mind. She knew that fear was a ti- 
mid, ſuſpicious inmate, dreading what might never 
Happen, and creating a variety of chimeras to terriſy 
the imagination. She remembered -her former deli- 
verance, and Hope bid her look forward. with exulta- 
tion. This ſovereign antidote for all human woe, ve- 
ver forſook her in the hour of diſtreſs. It often whiſ- 
pers peace to the afflicted. It often cheers the op- 
prefſed, and not unfrequently brings relief to the 
linking ſoul, Its ſuggeſtions are not always certain. 
It ſometimes buoys up the miſerable, only to plunge 
them more deep in the bottomleſs abyſs of ſorrow. 
This cruel diſappointment, the genuine reſult of a too 
ardent hope, accumulates the preſſure of misfortune, 
and adds to the pang of woe In 34.8 

This delineation of a probable diſappointment, ſhe 

ized in her mind. She neither ſuffered herſelf to 
* too much exalted by the flattering ſurmiſes of hope, 
nor depreſſed beyond meaſure, with the threatening 
aſpeQ of fear. She knew there were quickſands on 
either ſide, and ſhe prudently endeavoured to avoid 
them 


F 


them both. Though deploring the hardſhips of her 
reſent fate, ſhe determined not meanly to fink be- 


neath their weight, but cautiouſly to withitand them, 


and gradually attempt to diſincumber herſelf from their 

preſſive violence. With this reſolution, confirmed 
and ſtrengthened by her pious reſignation to that pow - 
er, on whom ſhe ſolely truſted, ſhe fell into a profound 
ſeep. | 
Miſs Gray accuſtomed herſelf to riſe early, and 
being dreſſed, Mrs. Lowman entered at her uſual 
hour. The gloom of diſcontent ſeemed to have ſet- 
tled on her countenance, and ſhe deigned not to ad- 
dreſs her lovely gueſt with her wonted familiarity. She 
was diſtant and reſerved, though not very reſpectful. 


She looked through the apartment with a cautious cite 
oumſpection, and ſeemed to. be ſuſpicious, though the 


knew not what to f Miſs Gray perceived her 
motions with the cooleſt indifference, and occaſional 


gilanced a ſmile at the prudential folly of the old lady, 


who looking at her, ſaid, I ſuppoſe, my dear, yo 
have duly conſidered your former obſtinacy, and ars 
« ſorry for its effects. What you term obſtinacy, Ma- 
dam, I dignify with the epithet of fortiiude — What 
* ſtill in your inſulting mood ! This, my dear, is not 
* prudent. Common ſenſe ought to teach you a dif- 
' ferent behaviour, People endowed with power are not 
to be braved with impunity.—“ | his boaſted power; 
Madam, with which you daily threaten me, . inſtead 


of prompting you to inſult, ought to cover you with 


* ſhame. A natural and a legal power ought always 


to be obeyed ; a tyrannical oppreſhve power, afſumed 


*.for the worſt of purpoſes, ought. always to be op- 
poſed with the collective might of. every individual 
* wbo is injured by its baneful. force.'—*..You-may 
* rail, my pretty dear, you may oppoſe our preſent 
power, with all your collective might; but I am 
* afraid it will be found to be weak, very weak, againſt 
© the united force of your vigorous aſſailants. Let 
me adviſe you to make a merit of neceſſity, for de- 
« png upon the truth of my affertion you muſt and 
. comply. This, Madam, is very peremptoty. 
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© and though you attempt to deprive me of the prero- 
* ganive of my will, you will certainly allow me to ma- 
vage my own cauſe according to the dictates of my 
* own judgment.“ That privilege, my dear, ſhall not 
* be granted. I have told you, that I have humbled 


las proud a ſpirit as yours, and I am abſolutely de- 


* termined to bring your pride in ſubjection to my will. 
* — My pride, as yoa chuſe to term it, Madam, was 
iſſervice to me. I mean to cheriſh 
* this imputed pride, and I hope it will ever prompt 
© me to abhor a baſe action.“ Cheriſh it to your 
* rain,” ſays Mrs. Lowman, and ſhe left the room. 
Miſs Gray heard ber departing threat, but being ac- 
euſtomed to this unbecoming language, it made no im 
preſſion on the ſteadineſs of her mind. She took up a 
k, ang calmly fat down to read. This was ber fole 
amuſement, Devoted from ber infaney to the peruſal 
of the beſt authors, ſhe endured her confinement with- 


out much apparent ſolicitude, while indulged with this 


mental recreation. Ihe volume which now engaged 
bet attention, was Locke's Eſſay on the Human Un- 
derfianding. By a cloſe and unwearied application 
to the abſtract reaſoning of this metaphyſical philoſo- 
pher, ſhe clearly apprehended the abſtruſe deductions 


Of his able and elaborate tredtiſe. She admired the 


wonderful depth of thought, the ſtrength of the argu- 
mertation, and the precifion of the concluſions, 
which pervaded the Whole ef this invaluable produc- 
60. 


By ber attention to her ſtudy, ſhe totally ſorgot, ſor 


ſome hours, that ſhe had not break faſted, the looked 
wwards the table, but ſaw no preparation fer ber uſual 


refreſhment. Sbe foſe to toach the bell, but ſtopping 


Ron, withdrew her band from the ſtring, alread 
etched ont, to requife immediate attendance. 


| ſudden thought prevented her from aſting what the 


eertainly hed a right to demand. She recollected 
without much concern, the. many infiauations of ber 
blaſtering hoſteſs, wherein ſhe threatened to humble 
ber reſractory ſpirit, and reduce her to a Nate of the 


molt abje ct feryility. From this confideration, ſhe con- 


cluded 


S 


claded her breakfaſt was not forgotten, either by mil- 
nuke or inattention. She was convinced it was the 
effect of defign, and a preconcerted engine of oppteſ- 
five malevolence. She ſmiled at the futility of this 
contrivance, and thought if they proceeded no further. 
in their miſchief, ſhe could endure this trifiing dimi- 


nution of her daily allowance, without cenſuring the. 


abſurdity of the action. She felt no immediate want, 


and ſuppoſed they could never be ſo loft to the feelings 
of humanity, as to reduce her to ſuch cruel neceſſity. 


She perceived this to be the commencement of ſome 
ions, which ſhe reſolved to watch minutely, fo 
taking up her book, fhe again forgor her unhappy ſitua- 
tion in the peruſal of her favourite author. 
While ſhe was thus attentively abſorbed in the con- 
lation of arguments which excited her admiration, 
and convinced her jadgment, his Lordſhip entered. 
He was accoutred with his favourite inſtrument, from 
whoſe delightful tones he extracted ſuch ine ffuble de- 
light : Whether he ſuppoſed the harmony of his muſic, 
might have ſome ſalutary effect on the mind of his miſ- 
treſs, by gradually ſoothing her contumacy into a com- 
pliance with his wifhes ; or he meant to inſalt her in 
this ſeaſon of affliction, by an un warrantable affectati- 
on of intruſive gaiety, is altogether uncertain. He 
placed himſelf directly oppoſite to her, whilſt ſne con- 


tinued reading, without ſuffering herſelf io be inter- 


rupted by his prefence. 'He wanted for ſeveral mi - 


nutes in anxious expectation of ſome queſtion from 


the lady, but in this he was ſadly diſappointed. He 
frequently conghed as an intimation of his preſence. 


He aroſe from bis ſear, and walked over the floor, 


while he hemmed aloud to indfite her to notice him. 
Perceiving theſe efforts ineffectual to attract her atten- 
tion, he afſumed his original poſition, and immedimel 

ſtruck up one of his martial airs, This had the de- 
fired effect. The lady compoſedly laid down her 
book, and was obliged ro liſten to bis Lotdſhip's me- 
lodions performante, to the diſtraQion of her idegs, 
and the manifeſt regret of her loſt rave, 


— 


He 
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He continued the entertainment, which never 
failed to give him the higheſt pleaſure, beyond the 
. bis uſual viſit. As Kon as his Lordſhip 
diſcontinued playing, and expeò ed ſome compliment 
on the excellence of the execution, Miſs Gray took 
up her book, and again began to read. Provoked at 
this apparent contempt of his muſical powers, ke im- 
mediately -ommenced another tune. She again deſiſted 
$0 read, and ſeemed to liſten with compoſure. His 
countenance brightened at this ſuppoſed alteration, 
and he played with redoubled vigour. When he 
ceaſed, ſhe ſtill was ſilent, nor dropped a ſyllable in 

ie of his dexterity, but again applied to her volume. 
iritated beyond expreſſion at her provoking inſenſibi- 
lity, be determined to deſtroy the pleaſure of her pre- 
ſent amuſement, ſince ſhe was ſo inattentive to all his 
endeavours to entertain her ſolitary hours. With this 
reſolution he recommenced his delightfu] harmony, 
and continued it without intermiſhon, for the ſpace of 
one hour. She ſat with the utmoſt patience, nor ex- 
preſſed. her diſſatisfaQion at the abſurdity of his con- 
duct. He had imbibed a variety of imaginary noti- 
ons, concerning the emnipotent power of muſic. When- 
ever this ſubje& was diſcuſſed, he never failed io ſub- 
ject himſelf to the ſhafts of ridicule, from his bourid- 
is eredulity. He gave up bis reaſon to the legends 
of antiquity, and ſwallowed with incredible belief 
whatever was reported of his favourite art. #54) 
Poſſeſſed with the fanciful idea of the all-ſubduing 
influence of harmony, he aroſe ſrom his ſeat, when he 
perceived Miſs Gray cloſe her book, and advanced to 
ſalute her, She repulſed his boldneſs with a calm, 
but modeſt dignity. Surprized at this unexpected re- 
ception, he began to prepare for a repetition of his per- 


formance. * Deſiſt, I beſeech you, my Lord,” replies 
the lady, from this diſcordant, croaking noiſe. I 
« proteſt, | am almoſt deaf with the ſcreaming din.“ 
*.,—Deaf, Madam, deaf, replies his 3 in a 
tone of riſing indignation, * what are you in 


enſible 
* to the delighiſul ſympathy of muſic!— O m 
+ Lord, this is no tine for me to liſles to a ſerena ” 
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© of any kind, much leſs to be pleaſed with the horrid- 
ſqualling of that odious inſtrument. Irs tones are 
6 ke calculated ro produce diſguſt, but in no 
« wiſe to give delight.'—* Madam, this preſumption 
is unpardonable, and beſpeaks your ignorance in a 
« divine art, at once the admiration and the praiſe of 
© every human being. But I perceive the tendency of 
your cenſure, You are determined to oppoſe me in 
« every attempt for your happineſs and apgrandize- 
ment; but take heed, that your oppoſition does not 
* coſt you dear.“ I at, my Lord, from the dictates 
© of an unbiaſſed judgment, and if | cannot commend 
the perfect excellence of your melody, I mean not 
to proyoke your wrath.— That is your ſole inten- 
tion, Madam; You have already provoked my 
« wrath, and without an immediate expiation, you 
© may relent, when it is too late. My. patience is 
nearly exhauſted. Take this hint, and qet it ope- 
© rate with due effect on the obilioacy of your tem 
per.“ | | * 
he ſucceeding morning convinced her ſhe was not 
miſtaken in her conjedures I he regular omiflion of 
her breakfaſt was continued for one week This in- 
ſult ſhe bore without a murmur. She deigned not to 
mention it, either to Mrs. Lowman, or his Lordfhip. 
She knew, if ſhe complained of this treatment, it wel 
be the only means to encourage them. to perſevere in 
their preſent 3 She even atfected to be 
more cheerful than uſual, and received their viſits 
with more than her wonted familiarity This trifling 
change did not eſcape their penetration. They im- 
mediately concluded it to be an auſpicious omen, and 
ſoppoſed ſucceſs would ſoon terminate their labours. 
Though always complaiſant, except when they irri- 
tated her by their odious propoſals of a matrimoniat 
connection, or provoked her by their ſhameleſs inſinua- 
tions; yet now ſhe — relaxed from her ſet- 
tled reſerve, and converſed with them in a ſtyle of 
unreſtrained freedom. | 
Encouraged by this viſible alteration of conduct, 
which they imputed to. their own wiſdom, they be- 


be + 5 


came more urgent for a ſpeedy termination of the bu- 
ſineſs. Mrs. Lowman again aſſumed her former 
cheerfulneſs, and delineated the ecſtacies of a married 
ſtate, in the moſt animated and glowing colours. She 
eagerly importuned Miſs Gray, who ſeemed to liſten 
with complacency, to appoint the day, which ſhould 
anite them in the ſilken bonds of matrimony. * You 
* ſolicit me, Madam, replies the fair priſoner, * to 
: compyy with impoſſibilities. My determination is 
* fixed, and no earthly power ſhall compel me to alter 
it. — Ha, ha, ha! A woman's determination, my 
© dear, is as brittle as the ſtraw before the wind. It 
* was taken in haſte, and unworthy of being kept one 


moment longer. I know this is your opinion, but 


you are too proud to recede.'”—* No, Madam, it is 
© poſitively not my opinion, nor am I too proud to 
acknowledge an error.. This is a conceſtion, m 
dear, I little expected from you. Come, come, 
© ſhall acquaint his Lordſhip, you are ready to meet 
* him at the altar of Hymen,*—* There will I never 
meet him, nor plight my vows to a man I can never 
© love,”— So, fo, how fine, and how ſentimental! A 
* little time will alter your opinion.” 

| The weather was now very cold, and the mornings 
chill and bleak. When ſhe aroſe, ſhe obſerved no fire 
in her chamber. She murmured not at this freſh in- 
ſtance of their inhumaniry. She perceived they were 
determined to proceed from one gradation of cruetry 
to another, in hopes of ſubduing what they termed her 
fefractory diſpoſition. This was a hardſhip, which 
required ſome bodily efforts to counterbalance its diſa- 
greeable effects. M hen ſhe trembled with cold, ſhe 
was obliged to continue walking about the room, to 
acquire, by the D- and quickneſs of her mo- 
tion, that vital warmth, which the cruelty of her perſe- 
eutors unfeelingly denied her. The Greaity of het 
mind was not ruffled, nor the compoſure of her counte- 
nance changed, by this act of deſigned inhamanity. She 
ſtall continued cheerful, and they wondered at her he» 
roiſm. She was indefatigable in her endeavours 
wo ſupply the want of artificial heat, and was 
p26 ; not. 
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not unſucceſsful. She was determined, if poſſible, to 
defeat their malevolence, by a magnanimous perſeve- 
rance in what ſhe — , to be right. 

This unfeeling act of rigour was continued, though 
ſhe neither expoſtulated, nor complained, She read 
with unremitting ardour, and her perſecutors conclu- 
ded, that if ſhe were deprived of this conſolation, ſhe 
would be glad to accept of any terms, which their ma+ 
lice might propofe. Wherefore, refining upon cracky, 
they not only removed every book out of her apart- 
ment, but carefully excluded every ray of light. 
la this folitary and dreaty confinement, ſecluded 
from all ſociety, fave the occaſional vilns of her two 
tormemors, deprived of every amuſement, and ſubject 
to the daily inſults of peralance and vice, fhe lived 
fome weeks without attempting to femonſtrate againſt 
their ſavage conduct. Her affliction, the reſult of dia- 
bolical contrivance, the found to be grievous, but not 
infufferable Her fortucke was yet unſhaken. Ihe 
often refleted on the happy ſtate which lately bleffed 
her days, and could not always oppoſe the forrow 
which ſometimes overwhelmed her aching mind, She 
wept in ſilenee, and was Cautious in the coticealment 
of her grief, She lamented, bat her lamentation was 
etiheard by the liſtepitg ear of intruſive favagenefs. 


— 
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1 N this dreary ſecluſion from all ſociety, deprived 


of every comfort which could make life ſupportable, 


importuned and inſulted by the petulance of power to 
acquieſce in a propoſal, which her ſoul abhorred, ſhe 
paſſed ſeveral weeks, The cruel excluſion of light 
from her apartment, made it difficult for her to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt day and night. The only ſignal by 
which ſhe was able to regulate her time, was the ail 
tant ſound of noiſes, which ſometimes arreſted her at- 
tention, There was, in general, a ſullen ſilence in 
the houſe of her confinement, and though ſhe often 
liſtened with caution, ſhe ſeldom could perceive the 
voice of a human inhabitant. Her ſole amuſement was 
walking acroſs the floor, and this ſhe was on” cup to 
by the moſt urgent neceſſity, in order to preſerye her- 
ſelf from freezing. It was now the mid of winter; 
the froſt was intenſe, and the ſnow lay thick upon the 
ground. It was long ſince ſhe had been indulged with 
a fire, Her, apartment grew damp, and ſhe frequently 
ſhivered with the intenſegeſs gf the cold. To add to 
her affliction, ſhe was carefully deprived of a part of 
that ſupport, which was requiſite for her daily ſubſiſt- 
ence. | | 

This inhuman oppreſſion ſhe bore with heroic ſorti- 
tude, She was thoroughly convinced, it could only 
be temporary, Her life muſt either pay the penalty 
of her. virtue, or ſome unforeſeen contingence would 
reſtore her to her liberty. Theſe were her concluſions, 
which ſhe daily made, after a ſerious deliberation on 
her very unfortunate caſe. The improbability of a 
releaſe from her horrid dungeon, was never ſufficient. 
to deſtroy her expectation. She knew there were 
many events, in no wiſe dependant on human pru- 
dence, which often diſappointed the ſagacity of man. 
That fawning deceiver, Hope, was all ber preſent 


ure, 
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pleaſure, and frequently whiſpered comfort to her 

drooping ſoul, She was ready to attend to its cheer» 

iog ſuggeſtions, though days rolled away, and one 
week followed another, while ſhe experienced no 

real conſolation. Yet ſhe ſcorned to complain, and 

expoſtulate with her infamous oppreſſors. Her ſtea- 

dy diſpoſition never forſook her, and though ſhe ſuf- 
fered much, ſhe ſuffered in filence. She knew the in- 
efficacy of lamentation, and was too compoſed to ſub- 

mit to its weakneſs. | 
When ſhe aroſe one morning, and felt the cold fo 
very pinching, that all her exerciſe was inſufficient to 
preſerve her in a moderate degree of warmth, ſhe 
could not help reflecting on her very unfortunate caſe. 
She recollected with anxiety, the happineſs of her 
former days, of which ſhe had been ſo unjuſtly de- 
prived, and this never failed to extort a ſigh. She 
compared the miſery of her preſent condition with the 
tranquility ſhe had loſt, and could not refrain from 
ſome tranſient exclamations againſt the impenitence 
«which ſought her ruin. But when ſhe conſidered the 
affliction of her beloved parents, ſaw them overwhelm- 
ed in the depth of ſortow, and bewailing their unhap- 
py child, ſhe melted into woe. Alas, to what am 
* I doomed 1 O my father, I am no ſtranger to your 
* love, and I know the poignancy of your preſent ſuf 
* ferings. You loved your child, and in return for 
this love, ſhe never will diſgrace the honoured head 
which gave her being. Though perſecuted by aſl 
the inſidious arts of malevolence, and attempted to 
be enſnared by the covert deſigns of infamy, I will 
ſtill endeavour to approve myſelf worthy of ſuck a 
parent. My mother, thou ornament of thy ſex, 
who haſt tutored me with ſuch unceaſing care, and 
trained my tender mind in the paths of religion, 
how heavy, how afflictive, muſt my abſence ſit on 
thy waning age! I know thou haſt wept for me— 
were I by thee, | would kiſs away the tear, and con- 
ſole thee in thy ſorrow. Alas, the fleeting viſion is 
even pleaſing! Where is now that maternal tender- 

neſs, that fond attention which ſoothed away m 

| | * anguiſh, 


r Ou eta aTo' 


my invariable attachment! Yes, Welman, I am 
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* anguiſh in thoſe days of happineſs, which have 
© eluded my graſp as the ſhadow. on the ſurface ! 
* How oft have | repoſed my head on thy panting 
© boſom, and liſtened with delight to thoſe inſttucti- 
ons which were calculated to make me virtuous! 
O let not ſuſpicion, chat fell deſtroyer of domeſtic 
* peace, whiſper to your affection, your Lucy is un- 
* grateful | Whilſt theſe eyes are open, though now 
denied the privilege of light, I will reyerence my be- 
loved parents. Welman, thou art fixed here -m 
* throbbing heart owns thy power. It ſcorns another 
© maſter. Little doſt thou know what 1 endure for 


© thine, and if I be doomed to death, thy image ſhall 
* conſole me in my lateſt moments, It now ſpeaks 
comfort to my ſoul, and I want it much.” 

During this apoſtrophe to the affection of thoſe 
who were at a diſtance from the ſcene of her miſery, 
the ſtood upon the floor—her arms were folded, and 
the tear of ſorrow bedewed her pallid cheek. She be- 
came ſilent, and whilſt ſhe continued in this mournful 
attitude, his Lordſhip entered. He brought a candle 
in his hand, and ſhutting the door behind him, he fet 
It on the table. She took nat the leaſt notice of her 
unwelcome viſitor, but was rather chagrined to be fur- 
priſed 19 tears, which ſhe cautiouſly enadeayoured to 
conceal. She turned from him, and walked to the 
other fide of the room. He perceived ſhe was ſolici - 
tous to avoid him. He advanced towards her, ſaying, 
I hope, Madam, your amuſive farce is at an end. 
© What avails this obſtinate foolery ! I know you 
© muſt be miſerable, and by heaven this mifery ſhall 
never terminate, till Miſs Gray be exalted to the 


© Counteſs of Owen.“ She darted a look of indignant 


virtue, in the face of her opprefor, but made no reply- 
This ſilence, Madam, ſhall avail you nothing. You 
* muſt, you ſhall ſpeak. Have I not been patient! 


* Have I not danced a painful attendance theſe many 


« weeks, in a fooliſh compliance with your feminine 
© caprice! Shall 1 ſtill be oppoſed by a woman's 
© whim No, my reſolution, mark that, my reſolution, 

. Madam, 


2 


„Fr,, 


ruſh. You are mine —an 


L 


Madam, is finally take, and you are mine, yes, my 
« wife, in ſpite of all the legions of hell. —“ I have 
& long been convinced, my Lord, you have been in 

cloſe league with theſe infernal aſſociates. You 
ſeem to be particularly fond of your colleagues. But 
be aſſured, I defy their power, and claim no aſſiſt- 
ance from their interference. There is a. ſuperior 
influence, who ſuperintends all our actions, and who 
takes cognizance of all our thoughts; on him, and 
him alone, I have a firm reliance.'—* Have done 
with your preaching, Madam, I have liſtened too 
long to this whining cant of yours. I will poſitively 
allow you no longer reſpite. Determine this mo- 
ment, and remember, you determine your future 
fate.'”—* | am not to be awed by the peremptory be- 
haviour of any individual, 1 have a right to judge 
for myſelf, and no human power ſhall deprive me of 
this privilege. It is ineſtimable, and I mean to aſ- 
ſert it. You have long braved, threatened, and ill- 
treated me. Yau have uſed me worſe than the cvi- 
minal in the dungeon, and I have never remonſtrated 
agaioſt your cruelty. O what a requital for all the 
benevolence of my ts! A day of retribution 
will come, probably in this mortal ſtate, then what 
will be your portion of infamy and puniſhment !'=— 
Ceaſe your prating, Madam, and Jet my fins reſt 
upon my own head, he exclaimed, as he ſeized hold 


| of both her hands, and by mere brutal force impreſſed 


a kiſs upon her lips Shall I intreat, or ſball I] in- 
* (aft ; Unhband me am hot your ſlave. You 


. * know my reſolution, and whilſt I live it ſhall be un- 
© alterable,'—" This obſtinacy is inſulting, Madam. 
* You provoke your fate—a minute Jonger and it is 


* -unavoidable. Truſt not to my clemency, that, you 
have often defied. Truſt not to my patience, that, 
* you have totally exhauſted. Truſt net to my honor 


Lit ſtands not in competition with my love. "Truſt 


* not to any human aid, or = will lean on a broken 
.he cloſely enlocked her 


in his embraces. —* Yours I am not, or yours I will 


never be, In your honor I have no confidence. 


« Yet 
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Vet in this moment of ſevere diſtreſs, my virtue is 
* untainted, and my will is free. I truſt in him, who 
is able to deliver me from your violence, and who 
has promiſed he will not ſuffer the oppreſſor of the 
innocent to go unpuniſhed.,*—* I ſcorn, 1 laugh at 
* all temporal and future puniſhment. Let ſucceſs 
© crown my attempts, happineſs is certain here, and 
* miſery is only probable hereafter. O Father of 
© heaven, hear, and have mercy on this poor ſon of 
* perdition l', Thank you Madam, for your peti- 
tion, —and again he ſaluted her by mere ſavage 
force, She kindled at this familiarity, and attempred 


to diſentangle herſelf from the rudeneſs of his em- 


braces, Her attempts were in vain, He endeavoured 

to repeat his unwarrantable freedoms, which ſhe op- 

poſed with the utmoſt efforts of her ſtrength. 
Irritated to madneſs by her ſtrenuous oppoſition, he 


daſhed her from his arms with the moſt brutal fury, 
and ſhe fell headlong upon the floor, * There obſti - 
nate, perverſe wretch, lie, till thou breathe thy laſt!“ 
© She fell upon her face, and the blood guſhed from her 


mouth, e wiped it away, as it dropped upon her 
breaſt, and raiſing herfelf upon her hos; beheld him 


with the ſoothing aſpect of complacency.” This act 


of determined cruelty, was certainly unmerited. I 


© never injured you, I never injured a fellow creature, 
© in thought, word, or deed. If I oppoſed your de- 
© (ſigns, it was becauſe | was right, '—* Riſe, Madam, 
nor teaze me any longer with a vindication of your 


conduct.“ No, here let me lie. Theſe boards 
© ſhall be my couch—if you ſeek my life, let not my 
© torments be lingering.” The blood ran upon the 
floor, while ſhe continued ſpeaking. * He eyed her 


with a malignant ſneer, and again commanded her to 


riſe. I feel J am unable to comply with your re- 


* queſt '—< By what artifice do you mean to ſcreen 


© your follv? Riſe this moment,' and he ſeized her 


rudely by the arm, in order to raiſe her from the floor. 
She required him to deſiſt, but he refuſed to eomply 
with her wiſh. Leave me, | am unwell —“ No 
Madam, I am not to be duped by any pretended in- 


* difpaſition, 


— 
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0 diſpoſition.— It is not pretended. -'That blood, 
© with which I am ſtained “ let it low—it will cool. 


, © your obſtinacy. It ſhall flow to the laſt drop, be- 


fore you ſatiate your vengeance, —* This moment's 
«© mine, the next is in futurity,'—and be approached. 
her with a ſavage ferocity.—* Stand off, villain ! 
« The moment of danger, is the moment of courage 
and ſhe preſented a drawn penknife to his breaſt, 
He ſtarted at the fight, and trembled with indignati- 
on. * Iam the victim of your fury—approach, and 
* glut your ny 99534 6 thou * but daring 
woman! This feeble weapon ſhall not free thee 
from thy power. My life | value not, it is of no 
import, in competition with my love, I muſt, I 
vill poſſeſs thee—thou canſt not, thou dareſt not 
© ſpill the blood of him who adores thee,'—and- he 
boldly approached to ſeize her. With a courage 
prompted by immediate danger, ſhe ſteeled her heart 
againſt, compaſhon, and made a furious ſtroke at her 


brutal aſſailant He dexterouſly avoided the blow, 


and ſtood aghaſt at her daring intrepidity. What, 
Madam, 1 you mean to act the aſſaſſin!'—“ No, I. 
ſhudder at the thought. But | mean to defend my 
honor. Leave me in poſſe ſſion of that, and let my 
© life pay the forfeit of my raſhnes Deptive me of 
© exiſtence, that is of little value, Purſue not my ruin. 
* with ſuch perſeverance, for be aſſured, | mean to. 
© preſerve my innocence, even in the jaws of death,'—, 
He beheld her with a gloomy horror, which marked 
the perturbation of his mind, His teeth gnaſhed by 


an involuntary motion, and his whole frame ſhoo 


with convulſive fury. He ſtole towards the door, 
eyeing her with a fearful agitation, and meaaly ſkulk- 
ed away, as dreading an impetuous attack from the 
enraged lad. 

When his Lordſhip had retired, Miſs Gray conti - 
nued motionleſs, wondering at her own violence, and 
his unparalleled baſeneſs. She ſaw that treachery and 
force were both employed to effectuate her deſtructi- 
on. She ruminated for ſome minutes on her deplora- 


ble condition, then burſt into a flood of tears, She 
a wept 


1 


wept immoderately, but ſoon recollecting the impor- 
tance of her determination, ſhe wiped away her tears, 
and falling on her knees, gave thanks to her Creator 
for her preſent deliverance, and ont implored his 
aſſiſtance in her future endeavours to preſerve ber inno- 
cence, 

Before ſhe aroſe from her devotional exercife, Mrs, 
Lowman entered. She ſtarted at the appearance of 
Miſs Gray, and exprefſed her horror at the ſight of 
the bloody garments. She eagerly enquired the cauſe, 
and proteſted her abhorrence of ſuch unnatural beha- 
viour. She condemned, in unequivocal terms, the 
ſhameleſs conduct of his Lordſlyp, ſaying, * I was 
© ignorant of his abominable deſign, and though I 
have droped ſome fooliſh inſinuations, I only meant 
them to operate on your fears, and thus compel you 
© to a voluntary compliance with our requeſt * Miſs 
Gray heard her with a patient attention, and hinted 
her diſbelief of thoſe expreſſions which aſſerted, that 
Mrs, Lowman affured her, this ſuſpicion of her inte- 
grity was unfounded. She confeſſed ſhe had been in- 
duced from the perfuaſions of his Lordſhip, to be 

ilty of ſome indecencies towards her, but ſhe wiſhed 
Miſs Gray to believe, ſhe was ſorry for her ſimplicity. 
She promiſed to be leſs ſevere, ſaying, * I ſhall regu- 
late my future conduct by my own judgment, and not 
« ſuffer mylelf to be miſſed by the impetuoſity of. a 
© head-ftrong man. I feel, Madam, for your preſent 
' © ſufferings. The day is very cold, but I will order 
a fire to be kindled immediately. This very dark- 
* neſs is afflictive. It is the ſole contrivance of your 
* imperious lover. You ſhall endure this puniſhment 
no longer. | admire your conſtancy, my dear, and 
though you finally refuſe the honor of his Lordſhip's 
© hand, I ſnall ever recollect with pleaſure the da 
« which brought me acquainted with ſo much excel- 
© Jence.'— I thank you Madam,” replies Miſs Gray, 
while Mrs. Lowman was opening the ſhutters of this 
window, for this favourable opinion. Tou have 
« promiſed to ſtand my friend, and affiſt me with your 
* counſel againſt thoſe defigns, which are ſo diſguſting 
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1 to a virtuous ſenſibility, that I accept the offer with 
, the warmeſt gratitude.'——* Truſt me, my dear, truſt 
r me. Had you thoroughly confided in me at firſt, you 
$ © never ſhould have endured thoſe hardſhips, of which 
. « you were too noble to complain. Some bulinefs of 
importance requires my attendance. | will wait 
hb upon you in the afternoon, when over a diſh of 
f © coffee, we will devife ſome means to dupe his Lord. 
f © ſhip, and teach him, a lady's affection is not to be 
* gained b force. 
A After Mrs. Lowman had left the room, Miſs Gray 
e began to 1uminate ſeriouſly on this ſudden change of 
$ behaviour, She was not ſuch a novice to the human 
[ character, as fot to perceive that ſuch an alteration, 
t was more inſidious than amicable. She prudently 
1 ſuſpe cted the integrity of her novel friend, and refolved 
5 to attend minutely to her deportment. Thoſe profeſ. 
4 ſions of pity, which ſhe utrered with a ſeeming ſenſi- 
t bility, might poſhbly be feigned. They might be the 
3 effect of ſome ſiniſter defign, contrived to lull her ſuſ- 
1 picion aſleep, and complete her deſtruction with the 
e greater expedition, I his idea excited her alarm, yet 
the enjoymeat of a good fire, and the happineſs of once 
þ more beholding the ſun, demonſtrated there was ſome 
- degree of ſincerity in her profeſhonal friendſhip. This 
t voluntary advance to a connection, which ſhe never 


expected, raiſed ſome faint hopes in the mind of the 
drooping fair one, that one day the migin obtain ſuffi- 
cient influence over-the artful Mrs. Lowman, as to be 
able, by her connivance, to accompliſh her Jiberty, 
Poſſeſſed with this pleaſing thought, ſhe anxiouſly 
waited for the hour of her promiſed interview. 

When Mrs. Lowman came, ſhe was remarkably 
cheerful and communicative. © | have, my dear, 
ſays ſhe, * a long time commiſerated your oppreſſion, 
+ I have promiſed to affiſt you in this emergency, and 
© you may depend on my fidehty. I aſk no other te- 
* compence, than your future eſteem, and an inviola- 
ble fecrecy. His Lordſhip will be abſent to-morrow, 
We muit not flip this opportunity. I will provide 
ſome means of conveyance, by which you l, = 
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© fore his return, be effectually beyond his purſuit.— 
© This propoſal Madam, is certainly the effuſion of a 
genuine friendſhip, 1 embrace it with tranſport, I 
* will remember your kindneſs to the lateſt moment of 
my exiſtence, I will petition the throne of grace 
for your welfare, and'—he door opened, and Mrs. 
Lowman was requeſted to walk down ſtairs.— ] 
* know the occaſion of this call, my dear, I will be 
© with you in a few minutes.“ Miſs Gray waited for 
ſome time, and Mrs. Lowman not returning, ſhe 
drank two diſhes of coffee in her abſence. When ſhe 
came, ſhe was profuſe in her apologies, excuſed her- 
ſelf on the (tale plea of indiſpenſable buſineſs, and be- 
came very jocular on the execution of their intended 
project. After a variety of unmeaning compliments, 
mixed with expreſhons of unalterable kindneſs, ſhe 
took her leave, ſaying, * | go, my dear, to provide 
the means, which will infallibly enſure your peace.” 
dhe had not been gone above a quarter of an hour, 
when Miſs Gray felt herſelt ſeized with a very un- 
uſual languor. She had an inſuperable propenſity to 
ſleep dhe ſtruggled againſt this pervading ſlumber, 
and often when her eyes were juſt cloſed, and her 
ſenſes enlocked in the pleaſing trance, ſhe ſtarted from 
her chair, endeavouring in vain to re- aſſume her 
uonted cheerfulneſs. At length, percęiving all at- 
tempts ineffectual to ſhake off her 2 drowſineſs, 
and being totally overcome with laſſitude, ſhe ſunk 
into an uneaſy ſleep. 

. She preſently awoke, But what was her horror, 
when ſhe found herſelf in the arms of his Lordſhip ! 
She began to ſtruggle furious, and ſcreamed in an 
agony of fear. Huſh, buſh, my pretty warbler,” 
ſays his Lordſhip, while he held her falt in his arms, 
« your notes will not be attended ro. Your dreadful 


© inſtrument of death | bave ſecured, and now'—his 
rudeneſs beſpoke the brutality of his deſign, when the 
affrighted lady called out, my Lord, my Lord, 1 
comply with your requeſt—] will attend you to the 
„altar.“ This exclamation arreſted bis Lordſhip's 
attention, who replied, * ſwear, or I will not believe 

« you.” 
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© you.” The trembling fair one dropped upon her 
1 and railing her hands to heaven, ſaid, 1 call 
* my God to witneſs, that I will attend you to the 
altar of Hymen. His Lordſhip raiſed her from 
the floor, and careſſing her with the wildeſt tranſports 


of joy, aſſured her of his unalterable love. , 
* 
/ 
Vol. II. I CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER Lk 


IN all the tranſactions of life, in that common in- 
- tercourſe which ever exifls in ſociety, diſſimulation 
is a quajny which ought to be exploded, It js fo 
various and problemarical, ſo fallacious and de- 
ſtructive, that the utmoſt caution is ineffectual to 
_ elude its deſigns. The more arduous the undertak- 
ing, the more daring the action, and the more diffi- 
culties which preſent themſelves to the eye of the 
diſſembling villain, the more artful are his contrivances 
for the accompliſhment of his purpoſe. He concerts 
with prudence, proceeds with caution, and executes 
with promptitude. The open, unſuſpicious conduct 
of the majority of mankind, is an alluring proſpect 
for the attempts of hypocriſy. They are not apt to 
ſuſpect, before experience has taught them the leſſon. 
Suſpicion, though an uneaſy inmate, is ſoon huſhed 
by the ardor of profeſſion. This coſts the hypocrice 
nothing. It is only me genuine emanation of a 
dauntleſs aſſurance. Of this _— but obtruſive 
quality, ſo dilguſtful, and fo odious, he knows the 
proper utility. He either advances by degrees, if he 
perceive that a gradual advance is neceſſary, or he 
approaches with precipitation, and executes his pro- 
je, before the object of his deſign could poſhbly be 
aware of his artiſice. 
There is no action too mean, no contrivance too 
baſe, which the hypocrite will not gladly undertake, 
if any emolament can be obtained from the per- 
formance. Honor is an my bubble, and chaſtity 
a chimerical folly, with a perſon of this deſcription. 


The former he knows only by name, the latter he will 
always endeavour to corrupt, if opportunity favour 

bis — 3 He 6 
T ypocritg is an envious character. He ſees 
the pe of 23 and — repines at their 
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happitieſs. Their enjoyment excites his ſpleen, or- 
rodes his peace, and provokes him to embitter it by 
a variety of dark intrigues, ſuggeſted by envy, and 
— by deceit. If ſucceſsful in theſe covert, 

diabolical attempts, he enjoys no other pleaſure, 
than what reſults from the ſolitary joy, of rejoicing at 
the pain of 2 fellow creature. To be thus depraved, 
boſpeaks à minds, got only perverted, but ſunk into 
the loweſt abyſs of iniquity and corruption. To de- 
ceive, is always infamous, becauſe it is a wilful de- 
ſtruction of that confidence, . which ought to be pre- 
ſerved immaculate and pure. 

His Lordſhip having expreſſed his rapture at che 
declaration of Miſs' Gray, and vowed unchange- 
aſfection, he left her, to communicate his joy to 
his inſtructreſs. She was no ſooner left alone, 
than ſhe immediately felt herſelf overpowered by a 
benumbing torpor. She had the precaution to ſecure 
her chamber door, and notwithſtanding all her efforts, 
ſhe preſently ſank into a profound ſleep. | 

She was awaked-next morniog, by a noiſe which 
arouſed- her from hei lethargic inteoſibility, She ſoon 
perceived it to be Mrs; Lowman,. who was ſoliciting 
adminance,. and earneſtly entreating her to open the 
door. ith this requeſt ſhe thought proper to com- 
ply. O my dear, Miſs Gray, exclaimed Mrs. 
Lowman, how long, you have ſlept to-day ! This 
is the third time I have attempted to awake you. 
© It is very unuſual with me, Madam, eſpecially ſince 
became an-inhabitanr of this houſe, to be taxed 
© with the torpidity of the ſluggard, | have generally 
* ariſen before. the ſun.'—* How grave you are this 
morning, my dear, I am afraid, I have awaked you 
too ſoon, though it is now near mid-day.— I am 
rather ſurprized at your information, and ſhould 
* certainly. blame myſelf for this unaccuſtomed in- 
© dulgerice, but I believe, I am not altogether repre- 
© henfible.'—* This ſerious mood, my dear, and this 
ſolema, but becoming dignity, is rather forbidding, 
© thawagreeable,. between friends.'—* A friend, Ma- 
dam, is a ſacred character. Nay, upon my word, 
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« Miſs Gray, this ſolemnity of deportment ſhould now 


be laid aſide. I came to congratulate you on your 
* approaching happineſs, and you receive me with all 
© the „ coldneſs of a ſuſpected enemy. If 
* you, Madam, are not conſcious of any deception— 
* Nay, nay, my dear, this diſtance, this reſerve, 
© would almoſt prompt me to conclude, you are ſuſpi- 
* cious of my conduct. —“ Have I not reaſon, Ma- 
© dam ?—* You may, to be ſure, ſuſpect me, to be 
© in the intereſt of your lover. —“ "That, I am per- 
© fe&ly convinced of, notwithſtanding the cunning of 
6 your yeſterday's declaration. Then your profeſſions 
re open, and ſeemingly ingenuous—but at the 
« ſame time they were — and actually infa- 
© mous '—* Miſs Gray, you aſtoniſh me with this im- 
« putation !'—*'Be not afloniſhed, Madam your hel- 
« liſh contrivance has ſucceeded. I have promiſed, 
and I will not retraQ.'—* This accuſation, my dear 
« Miſs Gray, hurts—No-apology, Madam; I am 
« confident of your intention, and the effects of it are 
* {till manifeſt. I am ſcarcely yet awake, | feel a 
© lifeleſs torpor pervade my whole frame.'—* Your 
« watchfulneſs, or rather your indefatigable caution, 
© is not caſily to be overcome. But, believe me, | 
- * had no other motive, than the completion of your 
c remporal peace.'—* Is not this acknowledgment, 
© Matlam, attended with compunction? ! Not one 
© jota, my dear. I have this conſolation, that good 
vill reſult from the action, and this is more than 
* ſufficient 10 quiet all my qualms of conſoience.— 
© This, Mrs Lowman, is a pernicious doctrine. To 
© do evil, that good may enſue, is eradicating the. very 
foundations of morality, and effectually overturn- 
© ing the ſaſutary Pn of the chriſtian religion.“ 
—* Ha, ha, ha, my dear, you are far too grave. 
© You know that all artifices are warrantable in love. 
* it is an impetuous paſhon, it ſpurns at morality, and 
© laughs at religion. My proje& has ſhortened your 

© affliction. For this kindneſs' you owe me man 
thanks.“ On this ſubject, there may be ſome dif- 
* ference of opinion. My honor is ſafe, my chaſtity 
| * unſtained ; 
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* unſtained ; but certainly it was your intention to de- 
* prive me of theſe invaluable companions. IT pre- 
« vented your deſign by coaleſcing with your requeit.” 
—* Ha, ha, ha, you are an admirable.caſuiſt. | will 
not diſpute with you the merit of the action. To 
be certain, it was my contivance—to be ſure, I 
* cajoled you into ſome litile confidence of my inte- 
grity but after all, your comphance was all your 
© own.'—" What I more than ſuſpected, you have 
* openly confeſſed ; therefore | hope, you can have 
no objection to apprize me of the means which your 
© ingenuity deviſed to effect your determined purpoſe.” 
— O, my dear, the ingredient was very innocent, 
and ſimple. Only a little tincture of thebaic inful- 
ed in your coffee. It was perfectly harmleſs, and 
hope, in after times, you will thankfully acknow- 
* ledge its ſalubrious quality.'—* What after times 
may bring forth, Madam, I cannot divine; but of 
this, I am certain, you have proved yourſelf an 
adept in the art of duplicity, and extorted a com- 
* pliance, which virtae beholds with abhorrence. Hut 
have ſworn, and my oath is regiſtered in heaven, 
* To fulfil that oath, is now my firſt and only conſi- 
dexation. | | 
is Lordſhip entered, as Miſs Gray pronounced 

theſe laſt words, and hearing them diſtinctly approach- 
ed her with an air of tenderneſs, taking her hand, he 
faid * when, O, when, my angel, is the happy day, 
* which you have appointed to fulfil your oath? 
* The ſooner, my Lord, I am acquitted of this ſolemn 
* vow, the ſooner ſhall I arrive at the ſummit of my 
* wiſhes. There are yet five days betwixt this and 
Sunday. On that ſacred morning, if | may be per- 
4 mitted, I will attend you to the altar of Hy men 
* Happy determination, but why not to morrow ? 
This delay is unneceſſary, and tantalizing. T's be 
* ſtretched on the rack of expectation for five days— \ 
* You, my Lord, in the ardour of your paſſion, have 
* ſtretched me on the rack of deſpondency for many 
weeks. This ſmall interval which | requeſt, you 
* will never deem unreaſonable. [o oppoſe me in 

* this 


1 


A this opinion, would argue a want of that true po- 
* liteneſs, which every real lover ought to pay to the 
* will of his miſtreſs.”—* [ wholly approve, my dear,” 
ſays Mrs. Lowman, * of this ſhort delay. I hope you 
* will excuſe me, when I remark, as you have been 
long here, and your wardrobe very ſcanty, ſome 
* faſhionable preparations will abſolutely be pecefſary 
for your matrimonial appearance.'—* That is a con- 
* ſideration, Madam, with which I am little troubled. 
© The glitter of external ſhow, has no charms for 
me. The true reaſon of my requeſt, is this. | am 
* a member of the church of England, have been 
. * educated in its principles, and meas to conform to 
its eſtabliſhed rites. As marriage is a divine and ſo- 
*Jema influution, appointed by the decrees of the 
* almighty governor of the yaiverſe, | think it is a 
* falte ſhame, for any of his rational creatyres to en- 
* ter within the pale of this honourable ſtate in g ſe- 
 # cret, or illicit manner. This is ng peculiarity of 
s opinion, Wherefore, my Lord, I prapoſs to met 
you at the altar on Sunday firſt, dying the perfgr- 
_ * mance of divine ſervice, is the neareſt 2 
* chapel, and before the face of b whole copgrega- 
* tion,'—* Whatever you propoſe, my angel, in this 
f inflance meets with my cheerful approbation,' re- 
plies his Lordſhip, and he wiſhed 10 xpreſs the fer- 
vor of his tranſport on the lips of the reluQant fair 
une. He extorted the favor, and the bluſh of deli- 
_ — as lovely a eountedance, As eveg nature 
When his Lordſhip retired from the apartment of 
Miſs Gray, he ſent 15 r bis faithful Patrick to attend 
him in his own room. Patrick, whoſe attention was 
unremitting, entered with his uſya} ceremanious bow, 
and took his accuſlomed ſtation on the mid(t of the 
floor, Patrick, ſays his Lordſhip, with an air of 
dignity, which he always aſſumed wheg he had zn 
matter of importance to communicate 40 his hane 


domeſtic—* you mult know I am going to enter with - 
Y 


in the pale of matrimony.'-—+ Egad, your honor,“ 
replies the enraptured Patrick,. [ei] a Fs * 
* * 4 8 
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has the face of ad angel, the religion of. a ſaint, and 
« what is more preferable, your honor knows, ſhe has 
$a good eſtate.— That laſt qualification, Parrick, 
© js an excellent ingredient for enſuring happineſs in 
the marriage ſtate.” * Upon my modefly, your ho- 
gor, it is worth both the other two. Beauty with- 
out riches, you know, is only a ſnare for chaſtity. 
Religion without riches, you mult confeſs, is no- 
thing more than a Jure for hypocriſy. Get wealth, 
your honor, get wealth, that neceſſary article to pro- 
* cure eſteem in every (lation of life, and you imme- 
© diately acquire, what poverty may long wiſh for in 
© yain.'—* Upon my word, Patrick, you area praftt> 
cal philoſopher.— A philoſopher your honor, I was 
© always reckoned a wiſe man, and I believe the beft 
* of your philoſophers could never boaſt of being more. 
But being poor, my wiſdom was always overlooked. 
© Let a man have the knowledge of Solomon, and if 
he have no — in his „ee not a ſingle foul will 
move his hat to him, If his purſe be ful}, and his 
* head empty, be will meet no more men, than he 
will ſee bare pates.'—* A true remark, Patrick. 
Ibis concluſion is the genuine reſult of an accurate 
© obſervation of life and manners,'—* Give me leave 
to obſerve, your honor has obferved I fe and, man. 
ners to much more advantage, than your honeſt Fa 
strick. But, my Lord, there is a hint ſtrikes me, 
© it is the ſuggeſtion of this very moment, and I] am 
* ſure it will make my fortune,'—* What hint is now 
* perplexing thy noddle, Patrick? Speak, and let me 
© ſee, if 1 can realize the vagaries of thy troubled 
imagination. Be conciſe, for | can think of little 
* elſe than the accompliſhment of my own happineſs.” 
—* Your honor recollects the reward you have long 
* promiled to my fidelity, Now, as it may be ſome 
time before your honor is reſtored to your family 
« eſtate, you know | maſt continue all this time in & 
* (tare of diſagreeable expectation. As you are going 
© to marry the rich heirels, Miſs Gray, the land ſtew- 
ard at Stanner-caſlle, is an old ſuperannuated, unne- 
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* cefſary clod, and is of no more uſe to the eſtate thag 
tte rotten trunk of an old oak tree; let your honor 
remove this piece of wheezing lumber, and I think 

© you will be at no loſs to ſupply his place.'—* Pa- 
* trick, thy. ſagacity is wonderful, thou fhalt have his 
office.“ Eh, by the noſe of my grandmothe:;, I 
* am a gentleman! I always thought I was to be a 
* great man. My mother uſed to lay to me, when [ 
© was a boy, Patrick, mind thy book, and thou wilt 
certainly be the honor of thy family. Thou haſt an 
air in thy walk, and a ſomething in thy countenance, 
* which tell me, thou wilt one day make thy fortune. 
© My mother was a propheteſs, as wiſe as the witch 
of Endor—my fortune is made, I will ihmediate- 
© Iy buy a gold-headed cane, and I will walk thus, 
* and thus. I paſs by the people of the village—off 
goes a hat on that fide—down drops a curtſey on 
© this ſide — good morning, Mr. Harle, ſays another. 
*-1 ſhall juſt move my head, fo and ſo, to theſe civi- 
_ © Jities, Then, for the tenants, whenever they come 
© into my preſence, they will ſtand bare-headed, 
When they want a new leaſe, or any repairs to 
t © their farms, they will accoſt me, your worſhip knows, 
© we would aſk nothing but what is abſolutely neceſ- 
* ſary. Then 1 look at them with this ſolemn coun- 
| © tenance, and anſwer them in a grave tone, I will 


* conſider of your requeſts another time, at preſent 


Jam buſy, Then ſcraping and making an awk- 
© ward bow, they retire, delighted with their ay” 
tion. As for your honor's rental, I will aſſuredly 
* raiſe it one thouſand pounds a year. I know every 
* acre of it, and can mform you, that my farm is 
, fir too cheap. Sir Archibald is a good landlord, 
and never diftreſſes a tenant, but when he hears my 
* reaſons, he will immediately be convinced of their 
force, and they will bring a clear thouſand per an- 
num into your honor's pocket.“ Patrick—* Mr. 
© Harle, if your honor pleaſes, I am now Jand-ſtew- 
© ard at Stanner caſtle.'—* Mr. Harle,* ſays his 
* Lordſhip ſmiling, * you will remember to have my 

| © elegant 
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elegant ſuit of clothes well aired on Sunday mor- 
ning. —“ Eh, Sunday morning, your honor. is 


that your wedding day ?'—* That is the day, Pa- 


trick, which makes me the happieſt of mortals.'— 


Mr. Harle, if your honor pleaſes.”— Well well, 


Mr. Harle, you will remember the duties of your 
office, and let my yellow coat be well aired '— By 
your honor's honey, it ſhall be as warm, as aroait- 
+ ed apple, and when you are dreſſed in this delight- 
+ ful fuit, you look Exattly like a plumb-tree—nay, 
you are more engaging than the withered leaf of 
' winter cabbage.'—* Out upon you, ſimpleton, 
* what a compariſon! Ceaſe your prating and bring 
me my pipes. I wiſh to ſerenade my empreſs with 
* ſome of the molt alluring melodies that human ears 
ever liſtened to.'—-* Ah, your honor will throw 
her into raptures by the ſweetneſs of your heavenly 
© performance. Never mas touched the chaunter of 
a bag-pipe with half the delicacy of your honor, 
This inſtrument in the hands of any other perſon, 
jg a noiſy, ſcreaming, yelling, droning horn, and 
puts me directly in mind of the croaking of a frog, 
* or the braying of a Jack aſs.— Patrick, Patrick 
Mr. Harle, if your honor pleaſes—* hold your abo 
* minable jargon, Mr. Harle, and do not prophane 
the divineſt inſtrument that ever mankind was bleſl- 


ed with, It was undoubtedly the gift of the divi - 


* nity. But Mr, Harle, if you underſland the office 
© of a Jand-ſteward, no better, than this celeitial 
© ſcience, you will never add one farthing to my rent 
roll. But your honor did not ſuffer me to con- 
* clude my obſervation, When your honor deigns to 
play, the tones of your muſic ate not like the croak- 


ing of the raven, or the ſcreaming of the peacock ; 


* but they are as ſweet as the nightingale, or the ſong 


5 of the morning lark. I euld liſten with rapture. 


© till | fainted, and alway& then with freſh admi- 
ration. Very well, Patrick, 1—“ Mr. Harle, 
* if your honor pleaſes—* Mr. 'Harle, I have often 
ſeen the wonderful effects of my performance on 

15 * YOUR 
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* your ſenſibility. I have not ths 2 
* if we ſhould arrive at the ſame d 

© Jence, of which 4 — can 

vas eaſily perform the 

« folly laughs at my wiſdom,” 
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CHAPTER Tir 


No incident of importance happened in the inter- 


mediate time. His Lordſhip was all jay, and could 
not refrain from declaring his rapture on every trifling 
occurrence, He piped with uoremittiag ardor, and 


the houſe reſounded with the melody of bis in{tru- 


ment. His whole time was devoted, either to an ob- 
ſequious attendance on bis miſtreſs, or to the petſorm- 
ance of his heavenly muſic. He ſuppoſed, Miſs Gray, 


ſince ſhe expreſſed no diſlike to his tones, was become 


enamoured with his incomparable execution. In this 
ſuppoſition he redoubled his diligence, He no ſooner 
left her apartment, than he immediately ſaluted her 
with a pleaſing ſerenade, He no ſooner ceaſed, or 
diſcontinued his performance, than he inſtantly ob- 


truded himſelf into her apartment, and thought he per- 


ceived her complaiſance increaſe in proportion to the 
length of his tune. He was inceſſant in the praiſe of 
his favourite art, extolled it as the completion of hu- 
man excellence, and often hinred, it was the influ- 
ence of his melody which had ſoftened the lady's af. 
ity. She heard him with compoſure, and could 
not _ ſmiliag occaſionally at the ablurdity of his re- 
marks. 

Patrick from an honeſt, plain dameſtic, was meta- 
morphoſed into the concerted, primming coxcomb, 
The thought of his future elevation induced him to 
forget his preſent condition. He ſuppoſed himſelf 
— paw above the level of his equals, and 
while Mrs. Lowman was adjuſting the important pre- 


liminaries of the marriage dreſs, he was inſulting. tho 
menials of the kitchen with bus diſqainfut behaviour. 
They laughed at his apparent folly, and not unfre- 
quently retorted on his pride, When bidden with a 
ſupereillous 
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ſupercilious air to know their diſtance, they ſneered 
at the command, rebuking his vanity with ſome ill - na- 
tured reflection. They perceived this ſudden altera - 
tion of conduct, but could not divine the cauſe; and 
though he lately converſed among them with all the 
familiarity of an intimate acquaintance, he now ob- 
jected to ſit in their company. They oſten deſignedly 
fat down by his fide, when he ſtarted from his chair 
amidſt the roar of laughter, and the ſhouts of conyul- 
five merriment, * | 

Miſs Gray, in general, was ſedate and calm, a com. 
poſed dignity appeared in her whole behaviour. Leſs 
reſerved than formerly, ſhe conciliated the eſteem of 
Mrs. Lowman, who expreſſed herſelf captivated with 
the grace of her demeanour, and the charms of her 
catrverſation, Though not convinced of theſe aſſu- 
rances, ſhe liſtened to them with a ſweet complacency. 
The ſmile of joy, on her approaching nuptials, never 
brightened on her countenance. She ſaw the obſe- 


t ſhe was promiſed an ample recompence for the aſ- 


quious attendance of the old lady, and made no doubt, 
| bathe ſhe had afforded to his Lordſhip in this un- 


warrantable exigence. She ſaw with unconcern, and 
yet without pleaſure, the preparations of Mrs. Low- 
man, which were deſigned to decorate her perſon on 
her marriage day. Though conſulted on the beau 
and propriety of the minuteſt article, ſhe ſeldom diſ- 
ſented from the opinion of the officious lady. This 
acquieſcence was not only agreeable, but pleaſing. 
Miſs Gray examined her whole paraphervalia, and ex- 
preſſed no diſapprobation at what was provided. She 
rather wiſhed to indulge, than contradi the inclina- 
tion of her preſent governeſs; and though ſhe per- 
ceived the unneceſſary gaudineſs of her apparel, ſhe 
thought it requiſite to ſtart no * 5 — to its finery, 
— ſhe knew it was congenial to his Lordſhip's diſpo- 
tion. 

At length the fatal morn arrived. Miſs Gray aroſe 
betimes, and by the aſſiſtance of Mr. Lowman was 
preſently dreſſed in her nuptial attire. She was more 


cheerful than uſual. She received the complimentary 


expreſſions 


F oe} 
expreſſions of her lover with a ſwees affability. This 


he attributed to the joy of her approaching elevation. 
The ſeriouſneſs of thought not unfrequemtly gave way 
to the placid relaxation of a ſmile, whenever ſhe 
perceived the buſtling anxiety of his Lordſhip. "This 
did not eſcape his notice, but he aſcribed it to a 
wrong cauſe. It was the effect of ridicule,, not of 
pleaſure. His yellowcoat, with the other appendages 
of his perſonal decorations ; his affected ſtrat, with 
which he inceſſantly paced the floor, in eager expecta- 
tion of the happy moment of departure, contributed 
not a little to relax the gravity of the lady, who be- 
held her enamoured ſwain with no very partial eye. 
Of this, he was at preſent unconſcious, and thought of 
nothing but happineſs and wealth. 

The bride and bridegroom were accompanied to 
church by Mrs. Lowman and a gentleman who ſhe 
had procured for the purpoſe of ſtanding father, and 
giving the bride away. They juſt arrived as the 
morning ſervice began. According to the particular 
requeſt of the lady, the ceremony was to be perform- 
ed at the conclufion of this ſervice. The officiating. 


Miniſter complied with the requiſition. The parties 


took their Rand before the rails at the communion ta- 
ble, and the clergy man immediately began the ſo- 
lemn ceremony. He pronounced the following words 
with. the moſt awful folemnity, I require and 
charge you both (as ye will anſwer at the dreadful 
day of judgment, when the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall 
be Aiſcloſed) that if either of you know any impe- 
* diment, why ye may not be 7 toge= 
ther in matrimony, ye do now confeſs it. For 


* Stop, Reverend Sir,“ ſays the lovely bride, add 


the modeſt bluſh of confuſion tinged her cheek as ſhe 
ſpoke—* ſtop,” ſays ſhe, with a ſerious air of com- 
manding dignity, which arouſed the attention of the 
whole congregation—* | know a juſt, a powerful, and 
a alawful impediment, why | never ſhould be joined 
© to this man, in the holy eſtate of matrimony,'— 
© Proceed, Sir, ſays Mrs. Lowman, and the flame of 


indignation ſparkled on her countenance—* let not 


© the 
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the ſervice be impeded by the folly of a ſqueamiſſ. 
girl. —“ No, Sir, no, exclaims Nit Gray, drop. 

ping on her knees before the aſtoniſhed clergyman, 
* proceed not one ſyHable further in the awful cere- 
* mony. Here I implore your protection. I am a 
betrayed, and a perſecuted woman. I was ſeized 
by the treachery of this ungrateful man, and con- 
veyed away by actual force Pom the care of my na- 
tural parents. I was borne to the houſe of this wo- 
man, where I have endured for many weeks, all the 
affliction of the molt refined cruelty, To preſerve 
my innocence from the outrage of brutal violence, I 
was compelled to feign a compliance with his impe- 
tuous requiſition, and promiſed to attend him to the 
altar. I have virtually fulfilled my promiſe, I have 
attended him to the altar, but I never deſigned to 
* marry him''—*. It is abſolutely falſe, Madam, re- 
plies his Lordſhip, almoſt choaking with the vehe- 
mence of rage, you fwore.'—" Yes, I ſwore, and I 

© have performed my yow, * Let me intreat you, Sir, 

© to protect me from the infamy of theſe two people. 
IJ can convince you, and this congregation of the 

© truth of my aſſertions.—“ Madam,“ replies the 
Clergyman, what you have already objected, is ſuf - 

* ticient to convince me, the ceremony ought to be 

| © poſtponed, You claim my protection, as a ſafeguard 
© to your innocence, and I am happy to afford it to ſo 
much ſeeming virtue. I hope it will be able to pre- 

« ſerve you from the violence of any further perſecu- 

© tion, till you have an opportunity of acquainting 

P 2 parents with your preſent deplorable condition. 

* Riſe Madam, your oppreſſors are not anxious to vin- 

« dicate their conduct. | 
The lady aroſe, trembling with fear, and agitated 
with the perturbations of her troubled mind. The 
ſymptoms of confuſion, and the glow of virtuous 
e, were viſible on her eountenance. She drew 
near to the miniſter, as fearful of a ſecond capture. 
But on looking round, ſhe was ſoon releaſed from 
this terror. Her perſecutors, cooſcious of their guilt, 


had. ſlunk out of the church amidſt the. wonder and 
aſtoniſhment 


"». 
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iſhment of the ſilent audience. Overjoyed at 
the diſappointment of her foes, and perceiving herſelf 
at liberty, ſhe rook a ſeat amongſt the audience, and 
quietly attended to the remainder of the ſacred ſer- 


VICE. f 

On the termination of the duty, ſne accompanied 
the Clergyman to his own houſe. He introduced her 
to his wife, a woman reſpectable for her years, and 
beloved for the amiability of her character. To this 
worthy couple, Miſs Gray related without reſerve, 
evyery cireumſtance relative to her unfortunate ſitua- 
tion. The lady ſhed tears at the melancholy narra- 
tion, while her huſband with the language of indigna- 
tion reprobated the villainy by which ſhe had been 
betrayed, He renewed bis aſſurances of protection, 
and promiſed her that his houſe ſhould be her inviola- 
ble aſylum. She thanked him with joy, while the 
tear of gratitude ran trickling down ber cheek. She 
was ſolicitous to expreſs her feelings at this emanci- 
pation from the moſt fludied cruelty, but ber ſighs of- 
ten interrupted her ſpeech, while her ſilk.nce was more 

eſſive thao all the efforts of eloeution. 

"The. remainder of the day was ſpent in thoſe conſo- 
latary-admonitions which adminiſter. relief to the af- 
flicted ſoul, The, worthy Clergyman not only pro- 
miſed aſſiſtance, but was very aſhduous in all thoſe 
little attentions, which operate moſt effectually to- 
wards the alleviation of diltreſs. He ſaid, * he was not 
* unacquaiated with the character of Mrs. Lowman. 
* She was a wicked, artful, and deſigning woman, A. 


ſlave to the depraved paſſions of others, and lived in 


ſplendar by contributing to their gratiſieation. She 
* was nat above the commiſhon of any enormity, but 
* gloried in the ſucceſs of her iniquitous practices She 
© was an avowed enemy to the innocence of her ſex, 
and endeavoured by a va iety of ſcandalous contri- 
*. yances to cloud with infamy the bluſhing face of 
virtue. She had long been accultamed to this in- 
* fernal 21 and was firmly attached to every ſpe- 
cies of vice. Habituated by a ſeries of years to the. 


deſtruction of virtue, ſhe was now grown grey in 


* 
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an alliance with vice, Callous to every finer feeling 
of the human breaſt, obdurate to the cries of ſuffer- 
ing innocence, ſhe has long ſmiled amidſt the wreck 
of happineſs, and the ruin of domeſtic peace. She 
is well known to every debauchee, and particular] 
acquainted with all his propenſities. By the unreſ- 
trained indulgence of theſe propenſities, ſhe has ac- 
cumulated affluence. The continuance of her pro- 
feſſion, has baniſhed ſhame from her boſom. She 
exults in the completion of her projects, and is even 
anxious to make them known. She triumphs in 
the ſeduction of a youthful female, and glories in the 
action, if ſhe reduce her to the turpitude of volun · 
tarily continuing in the paths. of vice. The infamy 
of her life has more than once ſubjected her conduct 
to a legal cognizance, but ſo profound were all her 
ſchemes, and ſo artful her defence, that ſhe generally 
eſcaped with impunity. Happy was the thought, 
and fortunate the event, by which you outwitted this 
* falfacious harpy. Oppolition to her deſign, as you 
© found by experience, only increaſed her. vigilance.. 
This inſtance of ſuch a fortunate eſcape from a com- 
bination of art and violence, excites my aſtoniſh- 
ment. It ſeems to declare the interpoſition of that 
© power, who alone is able to ſave, and marks, that he 
may chaſtiſe the fury of the oppreſſor,” . 

On Monday morning, as Miſs Gray fat at breakfaſt 
with her worthy and diſintereſted friends, a man of 
a ſhabby appearance, and ill-fayoured look, knocked at 
the door, and demanded in a peremptory tone, if Miſs 
Gray were in the houſe, Being anſwered by the ſer- 
vant in the affirmative, he immediately came forward, 
and very unceremonioufly entered the parlour. Miſs 
Gray changed colour, and trembled. The recollec- 
on of her former ſufferings, from which ſhe had libe- 
rated herſelf by a ſimple device, now agitated her 
mind, and compelled her to dread a repetition of 
thoſe tremendous ſcenes. She eyed the ſtranger with. 
a viſible trepidation, and while her worthy boſt was 
encouraging her not to fear, the catcbpole advanced 
with a countenance ſtern and ſullen, and clapping the 
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lady on- the ſhoulder, ſaid, Madam, you are my 


* priſoner,” 

She heard this declaration with apparent confuſion, 
and before ſhe was able to calm the perturbation of ber 
mind, and make any reply, the Clergyman faid, * at 
* whoſe deſire is this arreſt put in execution P—* It 
© is,” replies the catchpole, at the ſuit of Mrs Low- 
* man —“ What is the amount 7—* The bill which 
* this lady owes to Mrs. Lowman is one hundred and 
* fifteen pounds, but at preſent | arreſt her for theft,” 
—* O heavens,” exclaims Miſs Gray, how ſhall I 
« eſcape from the infamy of this woman ! arreſted for 
theft!“ Yes, Madam,” returns the catchpole, 
* Mrs. Lowman has ſworn, and fays ſhe can prove the 
* truth of the charge.'—* Impotlible,” exclaims the 
_ frightened lady, it is utterly impoſſible! 1 neither 
* owe her a farthing, nor have I purloined the moſt 
* trifling article from her houſe, It is ſome villainous 
© contrivance to reduce me a ſecond time beneath her 
power.. Be not afraid, my dear, ſays the Cler- 
gyman, in a ſteady and determined manner. * I know 
the character of your proſecutor, | know her malice, 
and am acquainted with your ſtory, She has been 
* outwitted, and ſhe means to oppreſs you, but in me 
* behold a friend, whoſe endeavours ſhall be employed 
in your behalf, and whoſe intereſt ſhall be exerciſed 
* to obtain your honourable acquittal, Where is the 
* inſtrument by which you attach this lady ?—* There 
Sir. —“ It is legally executed, and my dear, you 
* nuſt comply with its power. I will 1 
© you to the magiſtrate.— O Sir, returns Miſs 
Gray, your kindneſs is truly paternal. I am not 
afraid of this malicious proſecution, Only preſerve 
* me from the power of Mrs. Lowman, and the law is 
my proteQtion.'—" You ſhall not, Madam, be op- 


© lamity, it will only be temporary, and | am confi- 
dent will redound to the utter confuſion of your 
© enemies.” 


When they came before the magiſtrate, they found 


Mrs, Lowman in his preſence. The magiſtrate ob- 
| ſerving 


g rege rt your fpirits beneath this freſh ca- 


E. 6 1 


ſerving Miſs Gray advance with a look of conſcious 
innocence, ſaid to Mrs. Lowman, * Madam, is this 
* the lady you accuſe of ſtealing your property ?— 
© It is Sir, and I believe I can prove the theft.'— 
What proof can you adduce to ſub{tantiate tbis 
charge ! It is heinous, and I ſhould hope from the 
appearance of the lady, a falſe accufation.'—* She 
© has, Sir, been a lodger in my honſe for ſome 
* months. She abſconded yeſterday by artifice, and 
* took along. with her ſome ſmall articles of plate, 
* which were appropriated to her own uſe. Can you 
* eſtabliſh the truth of this aſſertion ?—* I can prove I 
have loft the plate, I can prove it was in my houſe a 
© few minutes before ſhe left her apartment, and J 
© can prove it was never ſeen after ſhe went away.'— 
* Theſe circumſtances are very ſtrong, but th 
amount not to a direct proof.*—* As the lady, Sir, if 
I am not miſinformed, is a ſtranger in the city, and 
* probably without accomplices, ſhe may have the 
property about her. It is neceſſary to ſearch her 
clothes. The articles being ſmall, may poſſibly be 
ſecreted in her apparel. There ate two ſilver table 

C 2 the cielt, a lion rampant. Six ſilver tea 
| * ſpoons, with the letters M. L engraved upon them” 
The magiſtrate looked at Mifs Gray, who heard the 
. malicious charge without a change of countenance, 
and ſaid, Madam, the nature of this accuſation is 
* ſuch, that by virtue of my office, | am reduced to 
* the diſagreeable neceſſity of complying with the ri- 
* gour of this demand. | hope you will excuſe the 
© mdifpenſable- freedom, and impute it to the proper 
* caule, the diſpenſation of jullice.—“ Sir,” replies 
the lady, with a voice in no wiſe indicative of conſci- 
ous guilt, your politeneſs requires my acknowledg- 
ment. I fear not the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, I am cer» 
© tain it willeſtabliſh my innocence,” 5 

Miſs Gray ſubmitted with alacrity to the inquiſition 
of Mrs, Lowman, She ſearched with the utmoſt 
officiouſneſs, and examined every fold of her apparel. 
dhe ſeemed chagrined at her unexpected diſappoiat- 
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ment, and was deſiſling from any further ſearch, 
when ſhe ſuddenly exclaimed, * O, ho, What hare 
ve here! Let me have a pair of ſciflars, I believe 
have detected this immaculate innocent! — She 
immediately began to ri n ſome of the folds of 
the ſatin facque, which Mils Gray then wore, and to 
the utter aſtoniſhment of all preſent, a filver table 
ſpoon dropped upon the floor. Upon examination, it 
proved to be the property of Mrs. Lowman.—Miſs 
Gray uttered un involuntary ſcream at this diſcovery. 
be coleur forſook her cheeks—her lips trembled, 
and ſne was actually convulſed in a paroxiſm of 
8 0 — 
1. e, worth n, a e 
her, and with a look of 1 — deſired her 
to be comforted. She liſtened to the voice of conſo- 
lation, and endeavoured io ſummon her womed forti- 


ede. Then turning to the Magiftrate, with a com- 


poſed dignity, and modeſt affurance, thus addreſſed 
him, * bir, this ſeeming detection of my guilt, may 
© invalidate my credibility, and induce you to believe 
* me criminal. I am unfortanate, but not infamous. 
I was reduced to the neceſſity of prevarication, for 


* which I hope the moſt rigid moralift will not con- 


* demy me, to free myſelf fram the power of this 
woman, who ſought my ruin by every poſhble con- 
* erivance, "Theſe are my weddi 4. provided 
* by the ſole management of Mrs. man. I never 
* ſaw them, ull ſhe produced them. They wers made 
* ſolely by ber directions, and though I ſeemed to ac- 
* quieſce in all her bumors, it was only with an inten · 
tion to deceive her, who ſovght to ruin me. I ne- 
© ver, and heaven is my —— put one ſingle ſlitch 
ia this apparel. I put it on, as it was preſented to 
* me. I was careleſs of its neatnels, and indifferent 
* of its propriety. | looked upon it, as the robe of 
* infamy, but was determined it ſhould never be the 
* price of my virtue, That ſpoon, Sir, which you 
* hold in your hand, has been I. by helliſh art, 
in order to eodvict me of felony, if by any incident 


* ute. 
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*. the project of my marriage ſhould be fruſtrated, } 
am as innocent as the child, that is yet unborn, and 


do that innocence [ truſt for my acquittal,” 


After this ſolemn aſſeveration, Miſs Gray narrated 
in as conciſe a manner as poſſible, her melancholy 


ſtory. The Magiſtrate liſtened with attention, and 


even ſhuddered at the recital of ſome of the brutal cir- 
cumſtances, When ſhe concluded, he turned to Mrs, 


Lowman, and ſaid, * What have you to object againſt 


* theſe ſerious, but abominable charges ?—* Ha, ha, 
* ha! What have Ito object againi(t them? Why, 


they are all falſe, They are fabricated with the 


* ſole view of exculpating herſelf from the charge of 


'* felony. Your worſhip will pleaſe to obſerve, ſhe is 


* an artful culprit. When ſhe is thus openly deteQ- 


ed, ſhe endeavours to excuſe herſelf, by boldly cri- 


-+ minating me. | am an honeſt woman, am known to 


* be ſuch, and my character above ſuch a baſe infinu- 


ation. I can diſprove every ſyllable ſhe has aſſerted, 


and am determined to proſecute with all the rigor of 


the law.'—* This defence, Madam,“ obſerves Mr. 
Moore, with a ſneer of contempt, of your character, 


* 18 totally unneceſſary. Your reſpectability, your 


- © honeſty, nay, your virtue, are too well known in 


- 


this city, From hat this much injured lady has 
* informed me, I am confident of her innocence. 
* Your cruelty, and your artifice are apparent, but 
© remember, juſtice ſhall overtake you. You have 


been defeated in your helliſh ſchemes of ſeduction 


« by the 2 wiſdom of this lady, and in revenge 

you purſue her life. Your malice ſhall be diſap- 
pointed in this horrid attempt. I will bail her from 
priſon, and her rFitions ſhall ſoon be apprized of 
what treachery, which ſhall cover you with ſhame 
and infamy.'—* Cover me, Sir, with ſhame and 
infamy! I defy your flander. If this young lady 
* thought proper to elope, and put herſelf beneath my) 
protection, am I to be bilked of a conſiderable ſum, 
and pillaged of my property, becauſe you chuſe to 


believe a lie ? J poſitively refuſe your bail, and 


* calt upon this gentleman, to execute the duties of 
his 
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his offce.— Though I think,“ obſerves the Ma- 
giltrate, © I perceive no myſtery in this tranſaction, 
«yet, Madam,” addreſing himſelf ro Miſs Gray, 
c You muſt ſubmit to temporary confinement. The 


« perty bas been found in your poiſon, you muſt, 
© in conformity with the eſtabliſhed rules of court, 
4 andergo the formality of a trial.“ 


© law, in ſome inſtances, is rigid, and ſince the pro- 


10 ] 


CHAPTER LIL 


IN the mid{t of ſurroundiog. dangers, it is dim̃cult 


to avoid the breath of cenſure. We may deliberate 
with ſolicitude, and act with caution, yet probably 
may fall into ans error. The human mind, when 


4 * with a variety of emotions, is ſeldom capable 


its proper powers. It is embarraſſed with a mul - 
titude of diſcordant gn, and often determines 
with impropriety. It may ſuffer with magnanimity 
beneath the prefſure of incumbent misfortunes, but 
when perplexed between prevailing motives, there is 
2 poſſibility of a wrong determination. This, though 
erroneous, is not criminal, It is often the effect of 
a perturbed imagination, wearied with the attacks 
of eternal oppoſition.” To be oppoſed in the voluntary 
deciſions of the will, excites refentment. To gratiſy 
this reſentment, induces the judgment to deviate 
from the path of rectitude. This is -aQing againlt 
conviction, or the cleareſt dictates of natural con- 
ſcience, To indulge what is acknowledged to be 
. wrong, is a criminal propenſity. Vet intereſt, paſ- 
fon, and a variety of operative cauſes, will frequent! 
corroborate the propenſity. This depravity of diſ- 
poſition is ſometimes encouraged from a combination 
of circumſtances, which aid, what ought to- be op- 
poſed, and approve, what ought to be condemned. 
Of all the powers of the human mind, none is 
equal to fortitude, in the hour of danger, or the 
moment of diſtreſs. It is not depreſſed by misfor- 
tune, but ſuffers without that puerile lamentation, 


which always increaſes, but never alleviates the preſ- 


ſure of calamity. A {tranger to fear, it bears the 


weight of affliction without a murmur. It is always 


admired, but ſeldom imitated. It extorts applauſe, 
enſures approbation, and always deſerves that en- 
comium, which the niggard yoice of envy is fo 
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ſupply. of: guilty it is a difficult; — 
40 Lebdus effectually the mind of magnanimity. It 
is a quality chat is generally appended ta virtue, but 
ſeldom iates with vice. Virtue is not apt to- 
fear, but vice with tremble, when na enemy. ap- 
Pepe Magiſtrate, thaugh ſeemingly. convinced of 
the innocence of Miſs Gray, yet, in compliance 
with the rules of law, was obligen to commit her to 
priſon. She peruſed the inſtrument af her commit - 
ment with a countenance ſedate and unchanged, and 
ſubmitted to its power with alacrity. This con- 
© finement,” ſhe ſaid, * is a happi in compariſon 
© with the puniſhment I have lately. endured, 
© Though unjuſt and unmerited, I ſhall not murmur; 
* There are many incidents in our lives which we 
* cannot prevent, and which too frequently deſtroy 
© our peace, I have had my full ſhare of theſe un- 
© lucky incidents. But, Sir, I have one favor to 
* aſk, which I hape yau will not refuſe. Will you, 
© by virtue of your official capacity, give orders that 
© this. woman. have no admittapee to my priſon, and 
* that Mr. Moore, the only friend I can claim in 
© the city, may be allowed the privilege to viſit me 
« when he pleaſes? —* Whatever favor, Madam, is 
in my power to grant, you may demand with con- 
* fidence, Your Keeper ſhall have particular in- 
junctions relative to what you now- requeſt; and 
* volumary tranſgreſſion- ſhall be pudiſhed with 


© rigor.”- | 
Miſs Gray was accompanied to the priſon by the 


humane Mr Moore, and by his imereſt- accom- 
modated- with a decent apartment, She looked 
around her with an eye of apprehenſion, beheld the 
iron rails which barricaded the windows with a glance 
of terror, and ſeemed for the preſent moment to feel 
all the, horror of her preſent ſituation. Mr. Moore 
perceived- her agitation, and kindly faid, * Let not 
© this dreary manſion, or any ideas which its dimneſs 
may ſuggeſt; fill” yaor mind with unneceffary . 
— = our 
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** Your confinement ſhall be of ſhort duration. The 
© infamy of your proſecutor is ſo notorious, and the 
© treachery which ſhe wiſhes to eſtabliſh your 
guilt, ſo manifeſt, that ſhe will not dare to a 
in the proſecution of her ſuit.— Your advice, 
«© your admonitions, Sir, are kind and conſolatory. 
6 Fam not now prohibited from pen and ink; will 
you therefore undertake to convey a letter to my 
parents? Their preſence will be neceſſary, though 
« jt ſhould afflict their ſouls to meet their uofortunate 
child in this ſeat af horror.'—"" Whatever you 
© chuſe to write, —_— — 8 1 _ — 
your parents is indiſpenſably neceſſary, I will diſ- 
s 1 Stanner - Caſtle bs faithful, and ſpecial 
* meſſenger.” She immediately wrote the following 
fetter, and delivered it to Mr. Moore. 


= 


To Six ARCHIBALD GRAY, 


STANNER-CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


HONOURED FATHERS, 


* 
I will yet ſlyle you by that tender name, though 
8 bly you may ſuſpect me to have diſgraced the 
* honourable alliance between father and child, I 
never was ungrateful, though mis fortune has been 
* my portion. I never was diſobedient, though I 


have ſuffered the kneeneſt ſcourge of affliction. I 


am innocent, though I have been perſecuted by all 
* the unavailing efforts of ſeduction. I am at this 
© moment the victim of atrocious malice, and write 
© amidſt the horrors of a priſon. I have a tale to 
*: unfold, will harrow up your ſoul. But be not 
* grieved above meaſure, nor anticipate affliction, for 
© I repeat it again, your daughter is ſtill N 
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* You have nouriſhed a ſerpent in your boſom, you 
have ſupported him by your bounty, and he has 
* endeavoured to {ting you in the tendereſt part, the 
* ruin of your daughter. Defeated of his horrid in · 
« tention, he now ſeeks my life. His deſigns 


+ are dark, and almoſt unfathomable. I want r 


* paternal aſſiſtance. I want the tenderneſs of my 
Mama to conſole my mind in this ſeaſon of diſtreſs. 
O come, come to me, and comfort me with your 
* wonted affection. I am accuſed of the fouleſt 


** crimes, and now a priſoner on the ſuſpicion of be- 


© ing guilty. A conſcious innocence ſupports me in 


all my trials. What muſt the guilty mind feel in 


© thoſe ſolitary moments which 1 have ſuffered ! 
Let not ſuſpicion} hint, I ought to have written 


©* fooner. Inſuperable oppoſition prevented me, and 


« I was guarded by the fealouſy of an Argus. .. To 
* ſee you once more, to pour my ſorrows into your 


© boſom, and to be received with the tenderneſs due 


to a long loſt child, throws a ray of conſolation 
* on my mind, even amid the darkneſs of this 
* ſolitary cell. | 


„ am, honoured Father, 
© Your moſt unfortunate child, 
« LUCY GRAY- 


When the meſſenger, who was diſpatched by Mr, 
Moore with this letter, arrived at Stanner-Caſtle, he 
met with Sir Archibald walking in the front, in 3 
ſerious and contemplative manner. Having delivered 
the letter to the Baronet, he peruſed it with the 
utmoſt attention, He raiſed his eyes to Heaven, 
while a look of horrror diſtorted the mildneſs of his 
countenance, and ſaid, © Lord preſerve my child! 
© In thy chaſtiſements thou remembereſt mercy, and 
© wilt reſtore my daughter to my arms in all the 
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* purity of her native innocence. - I have been im- 
« patient, I have eyen repined at the wiſdom of thy 
c a 5 but thou art all gracious, and never 
6 wilt forſake thy ſervants, who faith and righ- 
* teouſneſs implore thy aſhſtance.” 
The worthy Baronet requeſted the meſſenger to 
follow him. He entered bo drawiag- room, where 
Lady Gray and Miſs Welman were ſitting. Lady 
Gray immediately perceived the agitation of his 
mind, and obſerying the letter in his hand, was 
afraid to enquire into the cauſe of his apparent 
trouble. After a pauſe of a few minutes, he ap- 
proached her with a look of concern, and preſenting 
| the leiter, ſaid, Let our ſorrows "ceaſe, I hope 
© the day of bitterneſs is paſt.” Miſs Welman heard 
the exprefſion, and ſpringing from her chair, ran 
directly to Sir Archibald, ſaying, * O where is my 
© dear Lucy? I am conſcious that letter is from 
her.“ —“ She is ſafe,” replies the Baronet, * and 
in a place of ſecurity.” The letter dropped from 
the hands of Lady Gray—her cheek grew pale, and 
fixing her eyes on the face of Sir Archibald, cried, 
© alas, my child... Be not afflited,” ſays Sir 
Archibald, returning happineſs begins to dawn.'— 
O it has long been a ſtranger to this boſom! 
= 157 ſayeſt thou haſt a tale of horror to unfold. 
The expreſſion chills my ſoul, To be lodged in 
the. dungeon of a priſon! O my child, what haſt 
* thou done to merit fuch a puniſhment ! Thou 
© canſt not be wicked! I know the integrity of thy 
* heart too well, To be a companion with the ſons 
* of iniquity, to liſten to the uproar of incenſed 
* wretchedneſs, and be hourly inſulted by the 
language of inſolence, is an afflition thou haſt not 
« deſerved. Yes, | will come, I will comfort thee 
© in thy cell, and amidſt the darkneſs of thy loath- 
c ſome priſon will ſooth the ſorrows of thy droopiog 
* ſoul. 
Mt. Bruce was immediately ſent for; who bein 
come, and having peruſed the letter, was ſhocke 
at its melancholy informatiob, * Pray, * Ya. 


* 
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bald,“ ſays he, © who is the perpetrator of 'this 
+ horrid ation? The queſtion, though natural, 
ſtartled the Baronet. -He heſitated before he replied, 
He looked ſeriouſly at Mr. Bruce, ſaying, I am at 
* a loſs to conjecture, my worthy friend, who has 
been the cauſe of this domeſtic affliction.—“ I 
© think, Sir,“ obſerves Mr. Bruce, there are fome 
particular expreſſions in Miſs Gray's letter, that 
* elucidate this myſtery,'—* It is evident,” exclaims 
Miſs Welman, that that ungrateful Scotchman is 
the actor of all this infamy.— I hope, my dear,” 
_ returns Sir Archibald, that is impoſſible.— There 
* is no impoſibility in the action, remarks Lady 
Gray, but I ſhall ſuſpend my belief, as human 
* nature ought not to be branded with ſuch a horrid 
 degeneracy.'— We may, Madam, returns Mr. 
Bruce, regret the depravity of the human mind; 
but our regret will never change a depraved diſpo- 


fſition.— A moment's ſerious reflection,“ ſays Sir 


Archibald, will overturn theſe inſinuations. No 
man can be ſo baſe. His Lordſhip may be ungrate - 
ful — he never can be ſo infamous, as to repay — 
friendſtip by endeavouring the ruin of my chil 

© I mean, Mr. Bruce, to fer out immediately far 


Edinburgh, can I have the pleaſure of your com- 


« pany in this diſtreſsful journey? . To comply with 
i _ requiſition, in this 1 is my peculiar 
' happineſs.” I hope, Sir Archibald, ſays Lady 
oy you mean not to debar me from the pleaſure. 


ying to the relief of my child !'— 1 think, 


* Madam, it would be more expedient for you, con- 


ſidering the inclemency of the weather, to forego. 
that pleaſure, till her arrival beneath this roof. 


* Raiſe no impediments, Sir Archibald, to fruſtrate - 
my intention. If you leave me, I ſhall be miſerable 
* evety moment of your abſence. The weather ſhall 
de no obſttuction to my will. Nor to mine,” {a 
Miſs Welmas. | Let me intreat you, Sir, and ſet 
me not intreat in vain, that T may make the fourth 
* perſon in this agreeable expedition, I call it agree- 


© able, becauſe it is undertaken to reſtore an amable 
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* child to the arms of her injured parents.“ Fir 
Archibald aſſented, and they began to prepare for 
their immediate departure. N 
They arrived in the city of Edinburgh without 
any incident of importance happening in the journey, 
They were brought to the houſe of the good Mr, 
Moore, by the guidance of his faithful meſſenger, 
who had accompanied them on the road, After the 
firſt congratulations were over, he joyſully went 
along with them to the priſon. They were immedi. 
ately admitted, Mr, Moore was the firſt who en- 
tered the apartment where Miſs Gray was confined, 
She was reading, but ſhe no ſooner perceived him, 
than ſhe aroſe, and ſeemed ſtartled at the unexpected 
introduction of ſo much company. Before ſhe re- 
covered from her ſurprize, Sir Archibald ſte 
towards her —ſhe ſcreamed O my father!” and 
fell into his arms. | , 

The diſtreſs of Lady Gray, in this ſorrowful in- 
terval, when the ſenſes of her lovely daughter were 


ſuſpended by the violent operations of her joy, was 


_ viſible and afflictive. She expreſſed her grief by in- 
ceſſant ſighs, and whilſt the tear of affection bedewed 
her maternal cheek, ſhe kiſſed her child with all the 
tenderneſs of forrow. Miſs Welman, whoſe feelings 
were alive, and wrung with the keeneſt anguiſh, 
held the hand of bet 8 friend, and bathed it 
with the tear of ſympathy. Her emotions were tu · 
mulruous, and whilſt the grief of Lady Gray was 
calm and placid, ſhe exclaimed againſt the perfidy, 
which had reduced the mind of innocence to this 
deplorable ſituation. | 8. | 
- Miſs Gray revived, and ſeeing her Mama, ſhe 
ruſhed into her arms, and weeping immoderately, 
ſhe poured her ſorrows into her throbbing boſom. 
She tenderly embraced Miſs Welman, faying, * My 


dear, how ſhall I repay this kindneſs! Mr. Bruce, 


© your preſence adds w my joy. It is long ſince I 
c enjoyed ſuch a happy moment, and to this worthy 


© gentieman we are ſolely indebted for this auſpicious ' 


] 
= meeting. O Mama, 1 have ſuffered much ſince I 
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© was forcibly ſevered from your protecting care. 
gut the deſigns of the moſt infernal treachery have 
© been totally diſappointed, and you fee your child, 
though lately devoted to deſtruction, again reſtored 
to your arms, in all the purity of her native inno- 


* cence, IL hope the goodneſs of all my friends will 
© excuſe this flagrant egotiſm. I think the peculia- ' 
« rity of my unhappy caſe abſolutely demands it.'— 


© We have,” ſays Sir Archibald, only heard a little 


* of your melancholy ſtory from Mr. Moore, whoſe 
* kindneſs I ſhall ever remember with the warmeſt. 
« gratitude, If you have fortitude to narrate the 


* whole, you will greatly indulge the curiofiry of 
« your grieving parents, and grarify the wiſh of your 
faithful friends.“ The requel 

always eſteem as a commard. That fortitu ſe 
* which has borne me through ha multitude of 
trials, will never. ſhrink at the tire recital of the 
* hardſhips which they produced.“ She then began, 


and enumerated with accuracy every circumltange | 


which had befallen her, from the moment of her 


of my father, I 


ſeizure at Newtaſtle,-till the inſtant of their fortu- 


nate arrival. | 
When ſhe finiſhed her aſtoniſhing narration, they 


looked upon one another with an awful filence. *O 


the horrid wretch,* exclaims Miſs Welman, * what 


* ingratitude! Will not the laws of his country, 


Sir Archibald, buniſn him for ſuch deteſtable 


* treachery ?—+ He deſerves, Miſs Welman, a a 


* ſeverer puniſhment than the laws can poſſibly 


inflict.—“ He is a monlter, Sir, The man that is 


* ungrateful, is capable of any enormity.'—* Your 
* obſervation, Miſs Welman,* ſays r. Bruce, 
is perfectly jaſt. The ungrateful man is always an 
* immoral, and a vicious character. But this in- 


ſtance of ingratitude is fo baſe and unparalleted, ſo 
* unexpected, and ſo abominable, that-it even defies ' 


the ſevereſt cenſure. '—" Yes,” obſerves Lady Gray, 
* language is too feeble ro condemn its turpitude. 


* Butler us hot waſte our time in ineffectual reproaches 


let us fly from this bated dungers, the very- 
| * wal 
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walls of which ſeem to be infected with the loath- 
ſome contagion of his inſamy.“ Miſs Gray, who 
daring this converſation. fat between her mama and 


Miſs Welman, no ſooner heard the propoſal, than 


ſhe roſe from her ſeat, and ſhewed; her ready ineli- 
nation to depart, by moving. towards the door. Mr, 


Moore obſerved her movement, and tenderly re- 
marked, * there are ſome obſtacles, my dear, to- 
* your immediate departure.” She (t ſhort at- 


this judicious obſervation, and looking ſeriouſly, re- 
ſumed her former ſituation. She ſeemed abaſhed, 


and though unconſcioas of any guilt, the pearly tear 


gliſtened on her cheek. Sir Archibald perceived the 
paignancy of her preſent feelings, and deſired her to 
comforted, faying, you ſhall-no longer, my dear, 
* endure this harefal confinement, I will offer a 
bail of ten thouſand pounds for your enlargement, 
and if that be deemed inſufficient, I will cheerfull 
double the ſum. Mr. Moore, will you be ſo 
* obliging as to accompany me to the magiſtrate who 
granted the . commitment? Mr. Moore readily 
aſſented, and being joined by Mr. Bruce, they took 
their leave of the < uh aſſuring them, that nothing 
ſhould be left undone, which might facilitate her im- 
mediate liberation. | 
The magiſtrate politely attended to the earneſt re- 
nifition of Sir Archibald, He ſaid, he was y 
tighed of the infamy of the lady's accuſers, and 
would ſummons Mrs, . — before them. 
The meſſenger who was diſpatched on this errand, 
preſently returned, and informed his Worſhip, that 
the gentlewoman was not to be found. That her 
houſe was ſhut up, and it was ramoured in the neigh- 
bourhood, ſhe had clandeſtinely packed up all her 
moveables, and left the city, his report being 
confirmed, the magiſtrate was deſirous of complying 
with the requeſt of the Baronet ; and after having 
_ conſulted ſome of the Lords of the Seſſions, on the 
legality of releaſing the lady, he accepted of a trifſing 
bond for her appearance at the next court of cs” 
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and diſmiſſed them with an order for her immediate 'Þ 
enlargement. . 
They continued with the good Mr. Moore only bi 
til} the next day. They took their leave of him 15 
with the moſt grateful acknowledgments of his kind- Wo 
neſs, - They preſſed him to accompany them, which viel 


he politely declined for the preſent, but promiſed'to 
viſit them the enſuing ſummer. They ſet forward 
with joy, and- without = material interruption, ar- 


ived fafely at Stann | ö 
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.CHAPTER: IIV. 


Or all the vices, to which the human mind is 
ſubject, ingratitude is the moſt odious. It receives 


with avidity, whatever benevolence will confer, and 


retorts the favour with the moſt baleful maligoity, 
An utter ſtranger to any generous ſenſation, it beholds 
with anxiety the happioeſs of any individual; and 
determines, if poſſible, to deſtroy that ſource, whence 
reſults the moſt ſalutary ſtreams of all human enjoy- 
ments. Eager in the purſuit of this adopted project, 
and folicitous to accompliſh what cannot beſtow feli- 
city, it d*lights in the diſſemination of miſchief, and 

takes a peculiar pleaſure in deſtroying the peace of 
him, who vainly expected a far different return for a 
variety of acts of diſintereſted kindneſs, This grat- 
ing diſcovery, to the mind of ſenſibility, not only 
provokes reſentment, but corrodes the felicity of the 


reſent moment. That confidence, which unſuſpect- 


ing benevolence had beſtowed on an ungrateful object, 
is baſely betrayed by that conduct, which a generous 
mind never believes to exiſt, till experience demon- 
' ſtrates the poſlibility of the fact. Aſtoniſned at the 
credulity, which iuduced generoſity, and amazed at 
that turpitude which — be guilty of ſuch decep- 
tion, the man of real virtue wonders and compaſſion- 
ates the degeneracy of human nature. He heaves 
the ſigh of pity, and fondly hopes that ſuch glaring 
depravity is ſeldom to be met with in the buſtling 
walks of life. A 

The ungrateful man is always conſcious of his own 
baſeneſs. He wiſhes to avoid diſcovery, he ſkulks 
from detection, and when upbraided with his ſhame- 
leſs deportment, be has the unparalleled effrontery to 
deny the commiſhon of the fact. Hence the univer- 
ſality of the opinion, that ingratitude is a vice of the 
deepeſt ſtain. 80 heinous does it appear to the 


majority 
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majority of mankind, that whenever an individual is * 


branded with the infamy of the act, he always meets 


with that _ of cenſure which is due to the molt ' 


enormous of crimes. . A conſciouſneſs of his own / 
delinquency effectually prevents him from the ac- 
knowledgment of his error. He perceives the atro- ' 
city of his own behaviour, and frequently attempts 
to palliate its meanneſs, by alledging the ſtale . 
of expediency. He generally iſtakes the term, 
n _ adds to his culpability, the miſtake is 
wilful. 5 | 

Few men are averſe to the ſocial influence of 
friendſhip ; but a diſintereſted friendſhip is ſo rare 
and invaluable, that it is ſeldom to be met with 


tude,” that monſter, which deſtroys the genial inter- 
courſe of mankind, whoſe influence is baneful, aud 
whoſe touch is blighting, has almoſt extinguiſhed the- 
very name of friendſhip. When a mad is once be- 
trayed, ſuſpicion ſucceeds ben-volence, and diſinter- 
eſtedueſs gives place to a ſordid cautiouſneſs. 


It was no ſooner rumoured that Miſs Gray was 


returned to the caſtle, thao many of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood eagerly flocked to bid her 
welcome to the place of her nativity. They were 
informed. by report, by what means he had been be- 
trayed. reprobated in uncouth terms, the per- 
petrator of this ſhameleſs action. Her freedom of 
acceſs, her condeſcenſion, and eaſy carriage towards 
her inferiors, conciliated their affection, and won 


their eſteem. She never treated the loweſt, or the 


pooreſt with diſdain. She heard their complaint 


with becoming affability, liſtened to their murmurs' 


with unwearied patience, and directed their condn&' 
with :a winning complacency, She felt, what the 
expreſſed, and not unfrequently mingled her 3 
with theirs, when they wept at the recital of thi 1 


ſorrows... She not only adminiſtered the balm of 


conſolation to the aching heart, but pitying the many 
diſtreſſes attendant on a life of poverty, ſhe conſtantly 
; K 5 | relieved 


among the ſons of men. The term is as frequent as 
ever, but the union is nearly annihilated. Ingrati-- 
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relieved the neeeſſitous, wherever ſhe was ſo fortunate- 
as to meet them. She always thought, and ſhe 
thought tightly, that poverty ſhould never endure the 
contemptuous inſults of ſuperiority. She ſaid, it was 
cruel to treat the children of want with the ſueer of 
diſdain. She practiſed more than ſhe profeſſed, and 
gained the eſteem of more than ſhe ſuccoured by her 
beneficence. | Ws, fb 
From this conduct, ſhe ſeldom moved abroad, but 
ſhe was followed by the bleſſiegs of a thankful mul - 
titude, In her ablence, her parents did not mourn 
alone. Many lamented; her loſs, becauſe that com- 


fort, which was ſupplied by her charity, was now 
withdrawn. It is therefore, no wonder, they were 


eager to expreſs. their joy on this fortunate oocafion. 


Sbe received their congratulations with a cheerful 


affability, and while they lamented the paleneſs 
of her countenance, as fearful. of — — ſtre 
thanked them for their kindneſs, hoped. her 
native air would ſoon. reſtore her to; her priſtine, 

Ever ſince the departure of her brother, Miſs 
Welman had ſpent the greater part of her time at 
the caſtle. Lady Gray found much conſolation from 


ber company. She began to look upon her as ano- 


ther daughter. And while ſhe regretted the loſs of 
her favourite child, ſhe. experienced ſome relief by 


unboſoming her ſorrows to her youthful friend. And 


though Miſs Welman's viſits to Roſehill were fre- 
ent, in order to regulate thoſe. affairs which were 
ubmitted to her ſuperintendence, her return to the 


cgaſtle was expected and regular. She had no pleaſure 


in her native manſion, which ſeemed ſolitary and 
deſerted. The bappineſs ſhe had long enjoyed from 
a reciprocal intercourſe with her amiable neighbours, 
was greatly impaired by the ſorrowful abſence of her 
lovely friend. Finding no conſolation in ſolitude, 
ſhe ſought it in converſation, and paſſed much of her 
time with Lady Gray, in the mutual interchange of 
lamentation and woe. | | | 


One 
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One morning - after” Miſs Gray's return, they were» - 
ſitting by themſelves in the drawing-room, when Mifs 
Welman, ſaid, you are really, my dear, the devoted 
victim of love. This paſſion, implanted in the hu 
mat breaſt for the nobleſt purpoſes; is often} impetu- 
ous and unruly. Vou have felt its outrageous force. 
Add though I believe, Lucy, you are no ſtranger tb 
its pleaſing influence; yet the oppreſſion it has occa- 

« foned you to ſuffer, may induce you to wiſh it were 

« annihilated in the human conſtitution.— This iaſt- 

© nuation, * dear Miſs Welman, I perfectly com- 

* prehend. You have long known the ftate of my 

heart. It was always above diſguiſe: A virtuous 

© love is an agreeable paſſion. It will inevitably be 

6 — — many uneaſineſſes ; but theſe are inſe · 

* parable this faſcinatiog' weakneſs. The turbu- 

5 [eve of this paſſion is no argument for its annihila- 

tion. It is the province of reaſon to-comroul its 

violence, and were it kept under due regulations, 7 

© inſtead of embittering, as is too often the caſe, it 5 
would gild the paſſing houts of mortality with the 4 

i © ſweeteſt of human enjoyments, tranquillity, and 

0 ee So, fo, Lucy, I believe you hug this 

s 


witching phantom with true heroic fortitude; | 
+ You talk as rationally on the ſubject, as if you were 3 
« diſcuſſing a philoſophical queſtion, I wiſh your 1 
© fidelity may be rewarded in proportion to its ſuffer- 4 


„ ings. But had 1 endured the tenth part of what 1 
you have undergone, I ſhould poſitively have wiſhed & 
all the male-monſters at the bottom of the red-ſea.? i b 
—* Would not this ſayor of inhumanity,, Miſg . 
© Welman? Is it not involving the innocent with the | 
* guiky? Is it not throwing indiſctimate cenſure, and 
1 bracdiog all with the criminality of a few? Though 
© | have been ſo unfortunate, as to fall twice beneath. 
' © the power of violence, I am not yet fo illiberal, ag. [ 
© to conclade that the diſpoſitions of the whole ſex, | 
© are fimilar to thoſe of my brutal oppreſſors. This 4 
would be as uncharitable, as it is unjuſt.—“ Heigh 14 
ho, Lucy, what a beautiful apologetic have you k 
© delivered on theſe range, unaccountable gore 2 
4 | ; really 


29 
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* L really believe you have forgiven the ſavage treat- 
ment you received from them already.'—* | am not 
* altogether confident, whether I have forgiven it; 
* but of this I am certain, it is my duty to du ſo. 1 
hope I ſhall arrive at this virtue, and perfectly for- 
give an injury, though memory be not capable of 
6 blisien. — J ſnall not trouble myſelf about theſe 
diſtinctions, but this I know, my virtue is not ſo 
* paſſive. I would not only vow, but ſeek my revenge. 
* I would poſitively kill my injurer with ſcorn,'— 
Would you fo, Fanny? if ever you. try the experi- 
ment, you will find it a moſt difficult undertaking. 
The human heart is not eaſily broken'—* Is it not? 
Then . I /never will be in love. For I think all the 
© ſport in. ſo much whining, and ſobbing, and ſighing, 
and crying, is to ſee a broken heart—nay the poor 
« fonls — ſo very obliging, that they cannot refuſe 
to cloſe their eyes, whenever we make the requeſt” 
—* Really I am not in a laughing humour, or I could 
be very merry at this rbodomontade.'—* You may 
laugh as you pleaſe, Lucy, but my ſwain ſhall feel 
© my malignant influence.” | | 
MI. Gardiner. entered, and heard diſtinaly the 
eoncluſion of the laſt ſentence. He ſmiled, and ſaid, 
indeed Miſs Welman, I did not think there was. ſo 
* much tyranny in 8 At this remark; 
the bluſh of confuſion — her cheek, ſhe caſt 
her eyes on the floor, and ſeemed embarraſſed at this 
detection of her cruel reſolution. Miſs Gray obſerved 
her preſent agitation, and ſaid, | hope, Miſs Wel+ 
© man, you are not aſhamed of this determination? 
This gentleman will beſo officious, as to publiſh the 
terms, on which your affection is to be obtained. 
* © Yes, Madam,' þ cpa Mr. Gardiner, I ſhall wil- 
© lingly undertake the office you aſhgn me, and notify 
"to the world the ferocious cruelty of this lady's 
* temper. - But I am afraid, it will do her injuſtice. 
There are very few dying ſwains in tkeſe degenerate 
times. Lovers are become more obdurate, and. 
' rebelliouſly value their own lives above the tyrannic. 
« whim of any capricious fair one.'—+ What a pity, 


Sir,“ 


— 


* 
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« Sir,” returns Miſs Gray, that the glorious days of 
« chivalry are no more! Otherwiſe we might have 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing Roſehill beſieged by the 
© unconquerable proweſs of a dozen knights errant, 
* who after they had ſtormed the enchanted caſtle, 
© and the goddeſs, arrayed in her celeſtial charms, 
* condeſcended to favor them with one glance of her 
immortal beauty, would inſtantly commence a terrific 
encounter and heroically ſacrifice themſelves at the 
* ſhrine of this tutelar deity.” Miſs Welman burſt 
out a laughing at this ſarcaſtic raillery, and obſerved, 
* ſhe was ſorry to remark, nay, it even excited her 


« envy, that all the modern Quixotes had entirely, 


* miſtaken the place of their deſtination.” Mifs Gray 
ſmiled at the keenneſs of the reply, and ſaid © though, 
* my dear, you really envy the miſtake, | amr not ſo 
* malevolent, as to wiſh my friend involved in any 
© part of the miſery reſulting from this error. 
Thank you, my dear. | hope your noble diſinter- 
0 eſtedael. will one day influence my conduct. Then 


* | may probably relax a little of my ſeverity “ and, 
Madam, returns Mr. Gardiner, | hope your affec- 


tion may be gained without a broken heart. | pro- 
* miſe, Sir, to re-conlider the ſubject. Till which 
time, I requeſt, Sir, you will poſtpone the duties 
of your lice.” | 


It was one of thoſe calm, mild days, which ſome- 
times enliven the latter end of February. The ſun. 


ſhone with ioviting luſtre, and expelled for a few 
hours the ſternneſs of horrific winter. The thruſh, 
that gentle harbinger of ſpring, was perched upon a 


bending ſpray, and the groves re-echoed with the 


melody of his tone. The pleaſing tranquillity of the 


day, ſo unuſual at this inclement ſeaſon, was obſerved | 
by Mr. Gardiner, as he came to the caſtle. He s | 


poſed a walk to the ladies, which they cheerfully 
complied with, and RC accompanied him to 
enjoy the beauties of the rural ſcenery. 


The fields were not yet arrayed in the freſhneſs of ; 
their green attire. A fallow brown overſpread the. 
ſurface. The lively refreſhing garb of the coming 


ſpring, 


# 
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ſpring, ſo cheering, ſo-delightful to the raviſhed eye, 
had not yet thrown its modeſt tinge o'er the grateful 
face of nature. The trees, ſtripped of their foliage f 
by the autumoal blaſt, were bare and naked. The ' 
| ſwelling. bud had not oped its treaſures, or ſpread to ' 
the ambient air,” the beauty of the indented leaf, The 
paſſing breezes, warmed by'the genial influence of the 
mid-day- ſun, whiſtled through the branches of the | 
hawthorn-hedge. Bleak were its boughs. The ſilver | 
bloſſom which ſweetly unfolded its lovely boſom, to | 
the gentle morn of May, was hid from the piercing | 
Gght, The little chorifters, which ſwiftly flitted from 
twig to twig, were mute and ſolitary. The lambent 
flame had not yet impaſſioned their faithful boſoms, 
or taught their harmonious throats to — forth the 
untaught _ of the groves. The fleecy inhabit- 
ants of the field, fenced from the ' winter's cold, by 
the warm profuſion of nature, grazed peaceably on | 
the level lawn. Harmleſs creatures, how ſeldom are | 
you-ſheltered by the protecting fold, from the fury of 
the ftorm, or the chillneſs of the long wioter night ! 
Patient of the howling blaſt, and the rigour of the 
inclement day, you bear the fury of the northern gale, 
while with induftry you ſearch for the ſhrivelled pile 
of graſs. The woolly robe, which ſkreens you from 
the violence of the pinching cold, is not yet to be | 
ſrorn from your humble ſides: The ſummer's heat 
muſt advance, before you are {tripped of your wealthy 
covering; - The filver fleece now becomes an unne- 
ceſſary load. It is ſeized as an annual recompenee 
for inceſſant care, and ſent as a ſpecimen of Britain's 
wealth to the fartheſt ſhores of India. 
Even at this ſeaſon of the year, when the operati- 
obs of nature'ſeemed to be ſtill, a fertile imagination 
could obſerve many beauties. The ladies were pro- 
fuſe in their praiſes of the winter ſcenery. The 
expreſſed their delight at the calm . which 


reigned through the whole, and thought it a beautiful 
contraſt to the lively buſtle of a ſummer day. Ia the 
midſt of their admiration; they came to the banks of 
a little riyvlet; and wiſhing to get over, eſpyed 2 
„ Darrow - 
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narrow plank: laid acroſs the ſlream. It had a rail 
only on one fide, A quantity of rain had fallen the 
preceding night, and ſwelled the humble ſtream be · 
yond its accuſtomed bounds. The muddy tide ran 


with a wondrous rapidity, and ſeemed to diſdain the 


conſinement of its graſſy margin, The board was 
ſlippery from the rain which bad fallen on it. Mr. 
Gardiner, handed Mifs Gray along, while Miſs Wel- 
man contemtimg all aſſiſtance, came tripping after. 


Her foor- flipped, and down ſhe plunged into the 


ſtteam. The water was deep, and the waves rapid. 


She inſtamly diſappeared, and roſe above the ſurface 


at the diftance of ſeveral yards from the unlucky 
bridge; She was borne” down” by the ftream with 
reat velocity. Miſs Gray ſereamed vehemently, 

r. Gawiner ſaw the imminent danger to which 
Miſs W antnan was expoſed, and boldly jumped into 
the flood, to reſcue her from inſtant death, Being 
an expert ſwimmer, he bravely combated with the 
turbulence of the tide. After a variety of unſucceſs- 
ful attempts, he fortunately caught hold of the lady's 
band, witly which he ſtruggled in vain againſt the 


impettoſity of the waves. He dragged her to the 


brink, and bavivg aſcended the margin, ſupported 
ber in his arms: Her face was diſcoloured, and her 
countenance: bloated. Her head dropped on his bo- 
ſom, white the cold drops of water courſed down her 
gelid cheek. Miſs Gray wrung her hands, crying, 

r hands, crying, 
© alas, ſhe is gone ! her eyes are ſhut—ſhe breathes 
not, and her pulſe has ceaſed to beat! "unhappy 
cireumſtance] poor Mis Welman, why was I a 
vitneſs to thy untimely fate! : Be comforted, 
Madam, ſays Mr. Gardiner, the few minutes ſhe 
was under the water, will not deprive her of exiſt - 


* ence. See; ſhe moves already | Her pulſe begins 


to beat — ſhe will revive in a few minutes.“ O, 
© Sir,” replies Miſs Gray, be not too ſanguine in 
this opinion! Why would you deceive me in ſo 
© tender 2 point? It is ſo! Her eyes open thanks 
be to gracious heaven, her ſenſes will ſoon return !- 
Miſp Welman gave a deep ſob Ther boſom heaved, 
1 and 
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and the deadly purple bod which was ſettled on her 
cheek, became gradually more pale. Her lips qui- 
vered, and their pallid ghaſtly colour began to glow 
with increaſing redneſs. - Sha opened her eyes, which 
ſwam in a dim, watry liquid, and inſtantly cloſed 
them, as flying from 6 unwelcome light. nr 

Miſs Gray, with the utmoſt anxiety, and moſt 
watchful ſolicitude, attended minutely to every mo- 
tion. She beheld with ineffable joy, the firſt ſymp- 
toms of returning life. She ſaw with pleaſure, the 
dimneſs of her ſwimming eye, yet frequently expreſ- 
ſed her fears at the tardineſs * recovery. Miſs 
Welman heaved. a heavy ſigh, which was inſtantly 
ſucceeded by an involuntary ſhudder. She geatly 
raiſed her head from the boſom of Mr. Gardiner, and 
looking wiſhfully around her, ſaid in a ſaultering 
accent. O, lam cold, very cold.“ Miſs oldy in a 
burſt of rapture, threw her arms about her neck, and 
tenderly embraced her ſaying, thrice happy mo- 
ment; now l ſee ſhe lives!” Miſs Welman returned 
her embrace, and affectionately preſſed her rejoicing 
friend to her chill, but panting boſom. * My eſcape,” 
ſays ſhe, * was narrow, and Mr. Gardiner, I owe 
my life ſolely to your fortitude. - My acknowledg- 
ments are a willing recompence for ſuch an act of 


heroiſm. “ Your acknowledgments, Madam, are 


more than ſufficient to reward me for this ſimple 
performance of my duty. I could not poſſibly have 
* done leſs, had you been a perfect ſtranger, and J, 
by chance, a witneſs to the unfortunate accident; I 
© mult have been callous to the dictates of humanity, 
had I heſitated a moment in deliberating on the pre- 
* ſervation of your valuable exiſtence.“ The riſing 
bluſh now crimſoned Miſs Welman's cheek. She 
fixed her eyes on the face of her deliverer, and from 


her viſible agitation, ſeemed conſcious of what ſhe 


owed to his courage. Miſs Gray took ber by the 
hand, and diſpelled her agreeable reverie, by ſaying, 


come, my dear, it is abſolutely requiſite that we 


© return to the caſtle immediately, leſt the premature 
death vou baye juſt now. eſcaped, be acquired by. 
by our 
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our preſent inadvertency. I perceive you are trem- 
0 bliog, and Mr. Gardiner bellere me, ode heroiſm 
« js not proof againſt a ſuit of clothes Sy 
When they arrived at the caſtle, Sir Archibald, 
Lady Gray, and. Mr. Bruce were in the drawing- 
room, wondering at the length of their unexpected 
abſence. The appearance of Miſs Welman excited 1 
their ſurprize. Being informed of the diſaſter, they 17 
vere ſolicitous for her ſafety, and earneſtly requeſted ; 
her to retire. She was conſcious of the propriety of 
this requiſition, and inſtantly obeyed with the utmoſt 
complacency. 
Mr. Gardiner was ſenſible of the hazard of his 
eſent ſituation, and when on the point of takin 
— was vehemently oppoſed ir Archibald, 
He remarked the manifeit imprudence of walking z 
home, and deſired to have the pleaſure of accommo- 44 
dating him with every article of apparel on the pre- 75 
ſent exigence. He obſetved, it was very inconſiderate 
* to brave danger unneceſſarily, and there could be no 
greater danger to human exiſtence, than the effects 
* of a violent cold. From this ſingle ſource many 
* evils accrue, which are not 4. prejudicial io 
health, but which are actually the real harbingers 
of death. The frequency of catching cold, is ever 
uſed by the injudicious, as an argument againſt its 
noxious conſequence. The intelligent, and thoſe 
who have acquired a little knowledge of the human 
conſtitution, are ſenſible that more diſeaſes reſult 
ſrom this neglected cauſe, thaz the moſt {&.|ful of 
the faculty are willing to confeſs.*—* | acknows 
* ledge, Sir,“ replies Mr. Gardiner, * the truth of. 
« your obſervations, and ſhall not be ſo inconſiderate 
as to act in contradiction to the juſlneſs of a palpa- 
ble fact. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


E NVY is an odd, unaecountable paſhon. It 


creates much uneaſineſs to the human breaſt, and few 


minds are totally free from its baleful influence. 


Proſperity excites its operation, which is often reduced 


toa calm by an adverſe change of affairs. Any mis- 
fortune, which'preſſes heavy on the head of an inno- 
cent neighbour, gives the envious man the higheſt zeſt 
of pleaſure, He beholds with delight the ſevereſt 
diſaſter, and glories in the downfall of thoſe, who he 
has no right to account in the liſt of his enemies. He 
has little true enjoyment. He voluntarily barters his 
peace of mind, for the ſordid gratification of triumph- 


ing zin another's wretchedneſs. Content is a total 
ſtrangel to him. He carefully ſeeks for objects, on 
whom to exerciſe his fatal paſhon. He eyes their 


proceedings with a malignant curioſity, and if ſucceſs 


attend them, he is tortured” with the keeneſt anguiſh. 
IF unſucceſsful, or difappointed in thoſe projects 
which they fabricated for their own emolument, the 
envious ſoul, though no advantage accrues to him 


from the miſcarriage of the others, exults in their 
* and rejoices in their tuin. 

Of all the paſſions which perturb the human mind, 
envy is one of the moſt deteſtable. Ir often creates 


an inſupportable load of torment, but never enrap- 


tures with the ſprightly cheerfulneſs of real pleaſure, 


It ſtretches its poſſeſſor perpetually on the rack of 


expectation, and whenever an unexpected incident 
intervenes, afflicts him with the keeneſt anguiſh. He 
actually perverts the - eſtabliſhed order of nature. 
Misfortunes which corrode the tranquillity of others, 
or precipitate them into an abyſs of miſery, give the 
higheſt guſt of tranſport to this wretched mortal. He 


expreſſes his ſatis faction at that ſource of diſcontent, 


whith 
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which pours the inceſſant ſtream of woe on the heads 


of his fellow creatures. He is a being who is void 


of every finer feeling, and a ſlave of the moſt ſelfiſh gra- 


tifcation. He is not above fuffering; for rather than 


not enjoy the * — of his neighbour's afffiction, he 
will maheiou 

Ever ſince the unfortunate abſence of Miſs Gray, 
the family at Tulip-houſe had exulred at her ſuppoſed 
indiſcretion. This ſecond diſappearance, which th 
attributed ſolely to her own impradence, confirmed, 
in their opinion, the fallacious report of Captain Cor- 
ner, Mrs. Tulip was more than ordinarily jocular at 
this improper conduct in a lady, whoſe behaviour had 
hitherto been extolled as exemplary and meritorious, 
It was no ſooner rumoured, that his Lordſhip was the 
happy man, than her raillery became inceſſant, and 
ſhe Jaughed at the folly of the Captain, whoſe cowar- 
dice had ſuffered him to be deprived of ſo valuable a 
prize. © Her propenſity to elopement,“ ſays ſhe, * is 


I doubted of the truth of your aſſertion, T am now 
s 22 convinced the lady was the aggreſſor. To 
be ſure, ſhe appears ſimplicity itſelf. She is as de- 
© mure as any — faint in all the Romiſh legend, 


© She is perpetually haranguipg about religion, mo- 


*rality, and propriety of behaviour, and yet the little 


* cunning urchin is the ſlyeſt ſinner among my nume- 


© rous * apy ao | 
or ſuch inſinuations, and ill- natured remarks, this 
jocoſe family entertained themſelves, and drew an in- 


exhauſtible fund of merriment from the imputed folly 
of their Jong envied neighbour.- They always heard 
her praiſes with a ſneer, and liſtened to the candid 


opinion of the public with apparent inattention, Her 
fortunate return, and fimple repreſentation of the 
treachery by which ſhe had endured ſo much real mi- 
ſery, were ſolemnly concluded by this ingenuous fa- 
mily to be the mere fabrications of artifice, They 


believed what they pleaſed, adopted what was conge- 
nial to their own diſpoſitions, and, ſelected from the 
prevailing report, whatever accorded with the partial 

| decifions . 


y partake” of the deepeſt wretchednefs. - 


* 


© now apparent, and though previous to this incident, * 
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deciſions of envy. There was no diſagreement in their 
concluſions, and the Rev. Mr. Taylor, from a kmilari- 
ty of temper, was a ſtrenuous advocate for all they de- 
terminations. He Jaughed when they laughed, ri- 
diculed whatever they condemaed, and — 
joined in every ſarcaſtic reflection, which had the lea 
tendency to reduce a ſuperior character to a level | 
with their own By this accommodating conduct he had 
ingratiated himſelf with this merry family, who ſeldom 
regretted his abſence, but when they deſigned to ſtig- 
matize the conduct, or the character of ſome innocent 
8 "4; | ; | 
he day after the late accident happened to Miſs 
Welman, Mr. Taylor was at Tulip-houſe. Well, 
Sir, ſays Mrs. Tulip, have you ſeen the imma- 
* culate ſcape-goat, ſince ſhe returned to her native 
s home ?—* No, Ma'am, I have not yet, experienc 
ed that happineſs, I hear from the. buſy voice of 
fame, that 8 force, with the. ſoaring pinions 
of an eagle, ſnatched her off the ſtreet in a dark 
© night, and dropped her very ſafely within the walls 
of a ſeraglio in the city of Edinburgh '—* This, Sir, 
obſerves Miſs Tulip, is the propereſt place in the 
world for the retirement of a religious lady. As 
there is not the leaſt fear, that ſhe would lapſe into 
vice, ſo her virtue would be ſo conſpicuous and ex- 
emplary, ſo engaging and perſuaſive, there was 
more than a probability, that the whole frail ſiſter- 
hood might become proſelytes to her attractive de- 
rtment.'— This obſervation,” returns Mr. Tay- 
lor, , is both ingenious and ſolid. But, as the lady 
is returned without a fingle proſelyte, I am afraid 
* herdemeanour has not been ſo captivating as to ar- 
* reſt attention.“ O, Sir, exclaims Mrs, Tulip, 
it is very poſſihle, that the nymphs of this virtuous 
* habitation may have been converted by her moral 
« precepts, but as they wanted the ſacred interference 
aof a conſcientious parſon, they were obliged to con- 
* tinue in the place where ſhe found them. —“ Ha, 
* ha, ha! Upon my honor, Madam, that is a moſt 
* lucky thought ! The conſcientious parſon! O the 
* ſly old rogue ! She had undoubtedly become ena- 
* moured 
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* moured of his ſolema twang, and determined to 
© let him know how greatly ſhe admired his excellent 
manner of performing the functions of his office. 
But how unfortunate it was, ſays Miſs Tulip, 
© that the old gentleman had a crone.of his own. This 
« would be a forrowful diſappointment ; for as the 
lady loves variety, and the elderly gentlewoman not 
© being willing to forego her prior claim, ſhe was re- 
© duced to the neceſſity of her uſual artifice, and claim 
protection when ſhe meant to beſtow her favours.” 
Bravo, excellent!“ roars Mr. Taylor. There 
© is nothing equal to a woman for illuſtrating the in- 
C rentions of her erring ſiſters. Miſs Gray's cunning 
is an admirable ſhield for her infirmity. It never 
© Jacks an avenue to convey her innocence. ſafely off 
© from the violent attacks of outrage.'”—* But, Sir,” 
ſays Mrs, Tulip, * don't you know, there can be no 
© virtue without temptation, and as this wonderful 
lady delights to ſtruggle with difficulties, ber virtue 
is now ſablimated to ſuch a degree of perfection, 
© that there is no poſſibility of its falling into the 
* ſnares of vice. It has bravely withſtood the at- 
* tacks of Mars, and the impetũous aſſaults of nobili- 
* ty. It glitters by this refinement, and continues 
- 2 inviolate, that it is poſitively more diaphanous and 
* impenetrable than the diamond.“ Incomparable, 
* Madam,” cries Mr. Taylor, your wit is actuall 
© inimitable. It is Nr calculated to expoſe 
* ſuch flagrant hypocriſy. To gratify the weakneſſes 
of humanity, and then poſitively deny the fact, is 
adding to the crime, by endeavouring to extenuate 
* the guilt by a deliberate lye.— O, Sir,“ replies 
Miſs Tulip, * a lye is of no conſideration with this 
« intelligent lady, for ſhe makes nothing of the brit- 
* tleneſs of an oath. She can ſwear upon her bended 
© knees, and when ſhe finds the performance to be ac- 
. *-companied with ſome impediments, ſhe ſmiles at 
* the folly of him, who was ſo credulons as to be- 
© lieve her, and breaks her vow with the ſame eaſe, as 
* ſhe would crack a wallnut,'—* Ks 5 my -word, 
ladies, ſays Captain Tulip, who had been a _ 
: auditor 
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uditor of all this calumoy, you are very unmerci- 
ful. Suppoſe Miſs Gray, as criminal as your envy 

© has made her, it is your duty as women and liſters 
© 18 iniquity, to have palliated with care, what you 
* expoſe with ſuch apparent ſatisfaction. I am very 
© far miſtaken, if ſhe is not as virtuous, as any of her 
© ſex.'—-* What an odions compariſon,” replies Mrs. 
Tulip. Facts, Sir, are incontrovertible, and ſuſ- 
© picions may be groundleſs,'—* The obſeryation, 
Madam, is very juſt,” returns Captain Corner. | 
have long been branded with the epithet of inſamous, 
© for aſſerting the truth; but I am now happy, that 
the lady has been ſo conſiſtent, as to exculpate me 
+ from the imputation, by her late indefenſible con- 


© dut.'—"" What, Sir, ſays Captain Tulip, are 


© you endeavouring an extenuation of yourſelf, by 
* condemning a treaſure which you could not poſſeſs ? 
I perceive you are all aſſociated in the cauſe of ſlan- 
der, but ſuch well known calumniators are the beſt 
© advocates for virtue. Inſufferable impudence l 
ſays Mrs. Tulip. Pray, Sir, will you inform me, 
© how Jong you have been a proſelyte to the cauſe of 
affected virtue ?'—* Ever, my dear, fince I was 
© enamoured of you. By cutting two keen, Sir, 
© your fatire loſes all its force. Never heed him, 
© Madam,” ſays Captain Corner, his ſingularity is 
affected. On the preſent ſubject of debate, there 
© is a perfect coincidence of opinion, but for the ſake 
of contradiction, you ally os will diſpute with ve- 


© hemence againſt the evidence of his own ſenſes.” 


The Captain was about to reply, when the attention 
of the party was arreſted by another object. It was a 
E old man, who, looking through the window, ſo- 
icited in a tone of all poſſible diſtreſs, ſome temporary 
relief. Poor, venerable father,” ſays Mr. I aylor, 
I chiak you have once been a baker, for your beard 


« (till retains the hue of your original calling “ 1 


© hope, Sir, returns the old man, that your charity 
is more valuable than your wit; atleaſt, of this 1 
am certain, it would be more agreeable to me. 
* 'You are {aucy, you tattered wretch, ſays Miſs * 
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lip. You ought to govern your tongue, when you 
bak to a gentleman.”——* If I am tattered, my pret- 


ty 22 it is not my fault. Theſe hands have toiled 


* theſe ſixty years, and old age has rendered me inca- 
© pable of toiling any longer. Should you ever be ſo 


© unfortunate as to uced to the hard hand of ne- 


© ceflity, to ſubſiſt on the benevolence of others, you 
will find by experience, that your garmeats will Gon 
© be as tattered as mine. Filthy vermin, is there 
© no difference betwixt you and me ?'— Yes, Miſs, 
there is a difference of fifty years. Old age and 
poverty, ha ve always a ſufficient weight of miſery, 
* without being aggravated by the inſults of opulence, 
or the overbearingiſneers of pride. Ceaſe your 
* impertinent prating, you old carl,” ſays Mr. Tay- 
lor, or I will tweak you by your filver mane. It 
well behoves you, indeed, to inſulta lady with your 
« infolent alluſions !'—"" OF, rags, off, cries Cap- 
tain Corner, * nor offend us any longer with thy 
* odious appearance, There is infeQion on thy face, 
and putrefaQion in thy breath,'—* What a hateful 
* thing it is, obſerves Miſs Tulip. An old beggar 
* ought not to be allowed to breathe the ſame air unh 
* us, for ſuch a rotten carcaſe will aſſuredly pollute 
* us with ſome contagious diſorder.'—* Good peo- 
ple, however humiliating it may be to your N 1 
am a man, formed by the ſame creator, and of the 
* ſame materials with yourſelves. I have known ber- 
* ter days. My induſtry preſerved me from want, 


and I have ſeen the day, when I little thought, that I 


* ſhould have been reduced to the hard neceſſity of 
* aſking for a piece of bread. My old face, which 
* excites your diſpuſt, and ſerves you for laughter, 
though now furrowed by the hand of time, was once, 
* Miſs, as freſh, as healthy, and as gay as yours. You 
may ſmile at the compariſon, but when you have 


* toiled through three ſcore years and ten, your cheek 


* will probably be as wrinkled as mine. You are 
* young, Miſs, and the bloom of health ſparkles in 
your eye; but ſhould the fallow touch of ſickneſs 
F blight that bloom, and the tinge of beauty _=_ 

before 
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before its time, that forehead may then be rough 
with wrinkles, and you may with a ſigh remember 
me. My days that are paſt are many, but thoſe that 
are to come, can only be few, and when your head 
and mine ſhall be laid beneath the turf; the worm, 
that ſiſter of corruption, will pay no more reſpect to 
the beauty of your cheek, than to the wrinkles of 
mine. Off, off, thou croaking raven; or this dog 
Keeper ſhall augment the tatters of thy garments.'— 
Do, Mr. Taylor, do,“ cries Miſs Tulip, * ſet Keep- 
er upon this boding owl. He will teach him more 
complaiſance, than to preach to his betters.”—" You 
need not drive me from your door by this inhuman 
treatment. Call this ſnarling dog away am una- 
ble to defend myſelf againſt his attack. You laugh 
at my perplexity. it is very cruel to torment a poor 
old man. O when your eyes are dim, and your 
limbs weak; when age has unnerved your arm, and 
bent your grey heads to the ground, may you never 
meet a perſon, but who pities your infirmities, and 
endeavours to ſoothe your ſorrows, by the lenient 
balm of conſolation, The tears trickled down his 


aged cheeks—the roat of laughter echoed. through 


the hall, while the growling maſtiff drove him from 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


Ir often happens, that the beſt· concerted ſchemes, 
and the moſt prudential deſigns are totally rendered 
abortive by ſome unforeſeen occurrence. The plan 
may be laid with caution, the execution may be 
prompt and accurate, yet the concluſion may be di- 
realy 7 to what was originally intended. 
The molt prolific invention is not always certain of 
the iſſue. The molt trivial action is often dependent 
on a multiplicity of incidents which will effectually 
overturn the profoundeſt deſign. Were it otherwiſe, 
man with an imagination ſo productive, and a judg- 
ment ſo ſolid, would reduce every action to an abſo- 
lute certainty, But the Almighty Diſpoſer.of events, 
in his government of affairs here below, has wiſely 
contrived, that man, from the uncertainty of the ge- 
neral courſe of events, ſhalt always acknowledge a 
ſaperior power, He clearly perceives, from a variet 
of bidden movements, that a certain wiſdom, inſi- 
nitely above his on, directs thoſe cauſes, and rules 
thoſe events, which he ſometimes vainly imagined 
were ſolely beneath his own guidance. When any 
project is fruſtrated, he wonders at the cauſe of his 
own diſappointment. If he cautiouſly examige the 
matter, he perceives himſelf thwarted by ſome trivial 
occurrence which he never ſuſpected, or if he fore- 
law it, be deemed it wholly beneath his own direc- 
tion. 

Thus conſtantly rolls away the tenor of man's life. 
He deſigns this hour with the molt prudential reſolu- 
tion, projects with the utmoſt care, and determines 
to act with the profoundeſt caution, but in the bare 
revolution of a ſingle hour, ſome unexpected exi- 
gence intervenes, and totally deſtroys the elaborate 
project. Aſtoniſhed, but not confounded, he ac- 
N the folly of his own contrivance, and 
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firmly imagines he ſhall be more ſucceſsful in the 
completion of his next deſign, 

The chagrin of his Lordſhip at his late diſappoint- 
ment, and the total prevention of his matrimonial 
views, now fretted, and corroded his peace. Not- 
withſtanding the aſſurances of Mrs. Lowman, whe 
confidently aſſerted, that ſucceſs ſhould ſti} crown her 
endeavours, he was not to be conſoled. He per. 
ceived all his hopes were fruſtrated by a ſingle aſſeve · 
ration, he ſaw himſelf completely duped by a ſimple 
expreſhon, Which he too eaſily believed, and in the 
bitterneſs of his preſent anguiſh, he curſed his own 
ſtupidity. That worthy friend who with an unequalled 
benevolence, had patronized him' for ſeveral years, 
had ſheltered his youth from the impending ſtorms of 
affliction, and been to him more than a father, he had 
requited with the moſt unprecedented ingratitude. He 
now beheld his conduct in all its native turpitude, 
he ſaw himſelf the object of general deteſtation, and 
knew not how to conclude, in order to extricate him- 
ſelf from his preſent deplorable ſituation, The aſſu- 
rances of Mrs. Lowman only added to his unhappi- 
neſs. The invaluable prize, which fo lately he thought 
within his graſp, he ſaw himſelf deprived of by an in- 
ſuperable oppoſition, Not a ſingle ray of hope new 
zillumined his deſponding mind, while the heavieſt 
gloom of diſcontent fat brooding on his thoughts, and 
depicted in its proper colours the infamy of his atroci- 
ous behaviour. - 

Patrick's preſent ſilence, and uncommon length of 
face, ſufficiently beſpoke his deſpair. His wonted 
hilarity had wholly evaporated, and the ſullenneſs of 
his demeanour was _ to every individual, The 
hopes of one ſtewardſhip were altogether vaniſhed, 
and the other ſeemed to be alrogether forgotten, Pa- 
trick, though aſſiduous and reſpectful, was ſedate and 
thoughtful, and he never heard Stanner caſtle men- 
c_ but his boſom heaved with an involuntary 

A fler the arreſt and confinement of Miſs Gray, Pa- 
trick was deputed by his employer to watch for . 
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days the houſe and movements of the worthy Clergy- 
man, Mr. Meore, Suſpicion, made them anxious 2 
the termination of their preſent proceedings. They 
vere fearſul of detection, and dreaded the arrival of the 
benevolent Baronet, who they had injured by ſuch a 


train of unparalleled treachery, This they knew would 


effectually defeat all their deſigns, and they determin- 
ed to await the event. They had ſome faint hopes, 
that Sir Archibald would reje& any application from 


his daughter, on the bare ſuppoſition of her crimina-: 


lity. Should, this actually be the caſe, they were re- 
ſolved to attempt to elude the decrees of juſlice, and 
finally compel her to ſubmit to the moſt humiliating 
terms. | 

In the midſt of theſe conſultations, when bis Lord- 
ſhip and Mrs Lowman were fabricating a variety of 
ſchemes for the ſpeedy accompliſhment of their pur- 
pole, what was their aſtoniſhment, when Patrick came 

unce into the room where they were fitting, all- 
breathleſs, - and pale, while the glare of terror was 
evidently .depited on his countenance, He ſtood. 
bolt upright on the midſt of the floor—his eyes rolled, 
aod his mouth was wide open. They perceived that 
his ſilence foreboded them no good. After panting 
and wheezing for ſome minutes, whilſt fear kept the. 
two ſpeftators mute, he ſtammered out, ah, woe's. 


me, your honor, we- are all undone! There is no- 


* thing for poor honeſt Patrick Harle, buta rope and 
Da gallows.'—* Who Patrick,“ replies his Lordſhip, 


faultering as he ſpoke, who is to be your execution- 


* er ?—+ Why, your honor, Sir Archibald is come— 
* I ſaw him with theſe eyes—he certainly had a halter. 
in his hand, for this heart which never knew what 
* it was to fear, had almoſt jumped out at my 


mouth.“ 


This information was electrical to theſe agents of 
infamy. They aroſe, and immediately determined to 


fly to Glaſgow, leſt the officers of juſtice ſhould call 


them to a ſeverer account for their late procedure, than 
they were willing to undergo. The preſent moment 


was their own, they were - full poſſcſhon of perſonal | 
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liberty, and were anxious not to forego ſuch a favour. 


able opportunity. They inſtantly agreed on the place 
of their future meeting, and Mrs. Lowman left hig 
Lordſhip to provide for her own ſecurity. 

The officiouſneſs combined with the ar of Patrick, 


oon procured a couple of horſes. On theſe his Lord- 


ſhip, and his deſponding attendant were preſently 
mounted. As they proceeded through the r. of 
Edinburgh at a gentle pace, they met a party of ſol- 
diers parading for recruits. The drum was beating, 
and the fife playing. The recruiting Sergeant per- 


ceiving his Lordſhip's regimental attire, and the cock- 


ade at his hat, immediately ordered his companions to 
halt, and ſalute him as he paſſed along. The drum 
begt flow, and the fife whiſtled in its proper time, His 
Lordſhip's charger was not of that high-mettled breed, 


as to pay much attention to this honorable ſerenade, 


He rode leiſurely by, though his Lordſhip's heel fre- 
quently attempted to arouſe his ſpirit, nor deigned to 

ive a ſingle prance to this martial ſalute. But the 
12331 Patrick was of another (lock. It was 
a gray galloway of the true bighland race. It imme- 
diately began to caper, and to dance with all the elaſ- 
ricity imaginable, and while Patrick pulled one rein to 
make it deſiſt from its preſent — motions, it ran 
ſideways, with much impetuoſity againſt the Drum- 
mer, who was laughing immoderately at Patrick's 
awkward poſition. His * had quitted both the lir- 
rups—his knees were as high as the pummel of the 
ſaddle, while both hands were cloſely entangled in 
the feltered mane of his ſpirited 8 ſhoul- 


ders were drawn upwards—his neck was compreſſed, 


and he leaned forward, as if his noſe were deſirous of 
faluting the high-pricked ears of his galloway. Pa- 
trick was exhibiting in this elegant attitude, when 
the Sergeant ſtrack his courſer on the hip with the 
ſcabbard of his ſword. It was poſſeſſed of too much 
courage to receive a blow with impunity. It imme 
diately ſet up a ſhrill neighing, and kicked with the 


utmoſt fury, whilſt one of its hind-feet burſt the bot- 


tom of the drum, and laid its terrified owoer ſprawling 
| f I | | upon 
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gpon the pavement. The whole party, in defence of 
their fallen companion, now affailed this unceremoni- 
ous quadraped, and gave it many a ſevere blow with 
the hilts of their ſwords, It was not to be diſcomfited 
by the violence of ſuch an attack, for inſtead of pur- 
ſuing his Lordſhip in a regular direction, it ran back- 
ved and ſide ways, and for every ſtroke it received, 
it cheerfully returned à dozen. In this furious ren- 
counter, Patrick kept his ſeat. He frequently admo- 
niſhed the aſſailants to deſiſt, but the burſten drum, 
and ſeveral broken ſhins, induced them to continue 
the combat, till the wearied (teed was completely 
defeated, It went off in a full gallop amidſt the 
outs and huzzas of the populace, but it had not 
3 far, till it made a ſudden ſtop away flew 

trick over the ears of his racer, and his head cruſh- 
ed with violence through the panes of a balcony win- 
dow, The uproar increaſed, and it was ſome time 


before the poor terrified animal would again ſubmit its 


back to the preſſure of its former burden. Patrick 
rode with caution, ſaying, © he would rather have at- 
* tacked a battalion of Frenchmen, where ſome ho- 
nor was to be acquired by their defeat, than thus to 
* beexhibired to the gaping rabble, who were unable 
to diſtinguiſh the mere poltroon from the man of 
real courage.” : | 

When they arrived at Glaſgow, they inſtantly re- 
pared to the place of aſſignation. Here they found 

rs. Lowman, who impatiently waited their arrival, 
This, my Lord,” ſays the grumbling gentlewoman, 
© has been an unlucky, and a perilous adventure,'— 
* Perilous, Madam, exclaims Patrick, though to 
© be ſure, I was unhorſed, and my face is rather disfi- 
* gured with the ſharp points of the broken glaſs, yet 
* | avow there was no peril in it, —Perils, Madam, 
* Patrick Harle knows no perils, and he ſcorns to be 
afraid of a Scotch pig.—“ What's the matter, Pa- 


* trick,” replies the aſtoniſhed lady, vou ſeem to 


be in a paſſion.—“ Paſſion, Madam! No, no, [ 
© am a ſtranger to peril. If ever you ſee this face 
* change colour at any apparent danger, call me a 
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“long eared aſs. If ever you behold me tremble, 
beat this pate of mine with a rotten parſnip. Though 
I got a tumble, is that a peril! Lord, Madam, I'm 
as hard as a brick-bat, and as brave as a weaſel'—. 
* Prithee, Patrick, hold thy inſufferable clack,” rejoins 
his Lordſhip? * for if thy courage were equal to thy 
* vanity, thou wouldeſt this Jay be the braveſt man in 
* chriſtendom.'—* Ah, your honour knows that title 
is all my own, Whip me with a haddock, if I am 
* not as bold as a ſparrow, and thump me with an 
* oaten cake, if I am not as courageous as a unicorn,” 
Peace, peace, thou boaſting oaf. -'Thou art a mere 
* bragpart, without the ſtrength of a rabbit, and as 


_ © brittle as a dried ftraw,'—* If your honor had not 


been heir to the houſe of Owen—but reverence ties 
my tongue, and ſo does duty theſe fiſts, Patrick 
* Harle was never thus braved, and did not ſplit a 
jaw. bone.“ 

Duting the heat of this altercation between the 
boaſted proweſs of the ſervant, and the ſullen remarks 
of the maſter, Mrs. Lowman was totally at a loſs to 
conjecture what cauſe had given riſe to this indignati- 
on of Patrick. A ſignificant nod from his Lordſhip, 
which he perfectly underſtood, commanding his imme- 
diate abſence, was inſtantly obeyed with the moſt 
profound refpet, An explanation now enſued, and 
Mrs. Lowman could not refrain from laughing at the 
recital of Patrick's curious exhibition, | 
After a pauſe of a few minutes, his Lordſhip ſaid, 
we have, Madam, been peculiarly unfortunate, and 
can deviſe no expedient by which we may retrieve 
our ſhameful defeat.—“ Why, my Lord, do you 
now talk about expedients ! E is now of no 
* avail, and perſeverance is actually thrown away upon 
* you.'—" Why theſe aſperſions, Madam! I mi- 
* nutely followed your direQions—I regulated all my 
© movements by your admonitions, and you conhdent- 
* ly aſſured me of ſucceſs, If we have been unfortu- 


© © nate, if we have been outwitted, what can prompt 


you to traduce my conduct? Outwitted, my 
„Tord, it was you that was outwitted ! I 3 
* whole 


0 : 


E 


| whole of womankind to outwit me. You had the 


rize within your reach, and in pure ſimplicity, you 
ſuffered it to eſcape, My advice was, to laugh at 
her complaints, and to ſmile at her reſiſtance. Had 
you acted ſo, ſhe had this day been your own, and 
had long fince forgotten the force which completed 
her felicity. Now, you regret the loſs, the irrepa- 
table toſs of what you might have poſſeſſed ; you 
whine, when there is no poſhbility 2 the 
misfortuge, and condemn that ſqueamiſn folly which 
induced you to liſten, when you ſhould not have 
hearkened; to pity, when you ought to have been 
callous to the finelt ſenſibilities of the human heart. 
But thus it always happens, when ſtupidity is ſo 
fond of its own operations —“ Stupidity, Madam, 
{tupi 'ity ! Do you know whom you talk to, or do 
you know whom you revile ? Thank your (tars you 
are a woman, and one to whom I owe ſome little 
obligations, -otherwiſe I ſhould have lent theſe red 
chops of yours ſucha douſe, they ſhould not have 
forgotten it againſt this time twelve months. 
Harkee, my Lord, before you find fault with my ted 
chops, I defire you will pay me what you owe me.” 


receive from me, only a few weeks ago, two hundred 
pounds? And can you now have the impudence to aſ- 
ſert; that | am indebted to you one farthing? Theſe 
two hundred pounds were all diſburſed in the purchaſe 
of your bride's matrimonial apparel, my Lord. I 
want two hundred more, and this ſum will ſcarce!) 
reimburſe me for all thoſe expences which I neceſ- 
farily incurred by your entertainment and accom- 
modation,'—* Unconſcionable devil! Deceitful 
wretch ! J will tread thee to dirt, this inſtant, if 
thou de not immediately refund my two hundred 
pounds.“ Stand off, thou miſcreant, and pay me 
what thou oeſt, or rigid juſtice ſhall overtake thee 
in a moment,” 

Mrs. Lowman left the room, as ſhe pronounced the 


laſt ſentence, whilſt his Lordſhip flood petrified with 


amazement and deſpondency. Recovering from his 
altoniſhmear, 


Pay you, Madam, what I owe you! Did you not 
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| | y | aſtoniſhment, he recollected her departing threat. He 
N was afraid, leſt ſhe ſhould put it into execution. 
1 Wherefore to ſcreen himſelf from the fury of this en- 
14 raged woman, he ſammoned Patrick to attend him, 
WE | - and they quitted Glaſgow with the vtmolt precipita- 


tion. They travelled on foot by eaſy journeys, and 
being anxious to avoid the direct road, they arrived at 
length at their former habitation, the hoſpitable man- 
ſion of Fenwick Tower, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LyII. 


there is no friendſhip among the wicked. They only 
aſſociate for the accompliſhment. of ſome iniquitous 
purpoſe, and when this is verformed, they either ſepa- 
rate with the utmoſt indifference, or quarrel amongſt 
themſelves about the diviſion of the ſpoil, Hence 
information, and diſcovery are generally the reſult of 
their own indiſcretion. ere their ſubſequent con- 
duct as prudential, as their plans are ſecret, and their 
execution daring, the ſtroke of juſtice would fre- 
quently be eluded. But, though theſe depredators' 
of the human race ſer juſtice at defiance, they are 
frequently detected, and brought to condign puniſh- 
ment, by thoſe very means which reſult from their 


own.impradence. Since friendſhip can lay no reſtraint. - 
upon their inclivations, their common conduct is as 


careleſs, as if they were actuated in all their proceed= 
mgs by the itricteſt rules of rectitude. This deport- 
ment, the genuine offspring of a mental. indifference,. 


frequently induces altercations, that finally terminate 
in their own deſtruction. Hence it often happens, 


that they who combine from the motive af pecula- 
tion, fall victims to their own indiſcretion. 

A few days after his Lordſhip arrived at Fenwick 
Tower, he made a viſit to the 1 ulip family. He was. 
received with the utmolt cordiality, and congratulated 


by every individul on the ſucceſs of his gallant expee 


dition. * But, my Lord,” ſays Mrs. Tulip, the 
lady has again reſorted to the ſtale plea of force. 


Ia this point, I think, her wonted ingenuity has 
* forſaken her. A repetition of a lye is ſeldom be- 
lieved.—“ Indeed, Madam, replies his Lordſhip, ' 
force was totally unneceſſary. She agreed to a 


© elopement, as ſoon as it was propoſed, and flew to 
* the place of aſſignation, long before the hour of 
L 5 departure. 


Tas experience of every day demonſtrates, that 
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© departure, No, no, Madam, I can affure you, 
© force was an unneceſſary application in this in- 
* ſtance.'”—* Yet, pray, obſerves Captain Tulip, in 
© the completion of your felicity, had you no com- 
« puntion?—* Compunction, Sir, lexclaims the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, who happened to be preſent, do you 
* ſuppoſe, that that intruſive weakneſs would have 


any effect on the mind of his Lordſhip, when he 


© only condeſcended to comply with the requeſts of 
© the lady? She is a little ſly finner, and I dare ven- 
ture to aſſert, ſhe will — a very demure face, 
and poſitively deny the fact.“ It gives me ſome 
© conſolation,” ſays Captain Corner, that the fair 
one has not proved herfelf altogether immaculate, 


My 3 has hitherto been called ir queſtion, 


but certainly this indiſeretion will eſtabliſh that 
© truth, which many have as yet diſbelieved. She 


vis cunning, ſhe is artful, and inſinuating. By theſe 
_ ©-requiſites ſhe wins the affections of the multitude, 


© and I verily believe, the proj of this neighbour- 
© hood would give their full aſſent to any improbabi- 


© lity which ſhe chuſed to propagate — This obſer- 


vation, Sir,” replies Mifs Tulip, © rather borders 


on ſeverity. The lady is undoubtedly. a favourite 


with many people. I know ſhe gains the affections 
© of the old women, by perpetually talking about 
x _—_— This is a ner failing 1 A m_ — 
« effence urity.'—*Andthen,” rejoins Mrs. Tulip, 
* ſhe wins 3 — will of all — fellows a 
the country, by deſcanting on the duties of -mora- 
« lity, bidding them read their bible, go to church 
every Sunday, be very attentive to the inſtructions 
* which they hear from the pulpit, and finally, by a 

pot 


private whiſper, ſhe learns them, how to clap a 


on the innocence of their ſweethearts.'—=" Out upon 


ye; ye ſcandal mongers !* exclaims Captain Tulip. 
The faireſt reputation is not ſafe in your company. 


© If your tongues move, they muſt move in ſlander, 
© They ſcatter reproach and calumny in fo liberal a 
manner, that in a little time, | ſhall begin to be 
afraid of my own character being tinged 15 the 

breath 
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* breath of this baleful contagion.”—* Mercy on the 


« wicked! ſays one of the fraternity, roars out Cap- 
" tain Corner. What a wonderful miſtake has for- 
© tune made in the deſtiny of this preaching ſimple- 
ton! Why man, doff thy redcoat, and immediately 
array thyſelf in a gown and caſſock, when with a 
well-ſtarched band, and a demure countenance, 
thou mayeſt paſs for as grave a hypocrite, as any 
within the pale of the ſanctuary —“ An excellent re- 
mark, and molt ſolid advice, bawls out Mr. Taylor. 
A little ſage inſtruction from the immaculate parſon 
in petticoats, who reſides at Stanner-caſtle, and a 
few canting leſſons- from that moving volume of 
antiquated divinity, Ms. Bruce, how to prim the 
mouth, and to ſhrug the ſhoulder, will make him 
as complete a dealer in clerical commodities, as 
ever toſſed a bumper, or propagates a lye.—“ This 
ridicule,” replies Captain Tulip, © againſt the church 
militant, comes with a very bad grace from ſuch a 
ſhameleſs ſon of ny I hope, ladies and gen- 


tlemen, you will deſiſt, and on a candid review of 


ledge, that you have attempted to criminate, when 
probably you ought to have pitied, and endeavoured 


have ſpread the veil of commiſetation. But women 
ip general are ſo addicted to this unamiable propen- 
ſity, that rather than not propagate what they know, 
they will officiouſly inventa deliberate falſehood, and 
retail it out as an eſtabliſhed fact.“ Thank you, 
Sir, returns Mrs, Tulip, with a ſarcaſtic ſneer, and 
a face colouring into rage, I cannot help thanking 
* you in the name of the whole ſex, for this illiberal, 
© and indiſcriminate cenſure. But had ſome of the ſex 
© been as diſcerning as they ought to have been, a 
certain gentleman would never have had the effront- 
ery to have offered a public inſult, where he ought 


haved with audacity where he ought to have bowed 


* with reverence.'—* Madam, I perfectly underſtand 


* your malevolent inſinuation. I hope I have pene- 
6 © tration 


this ſlanderous topic, you will ingenuouſly acknow- 


to affix the blight of ſcandal, where you ought to 
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to have ſhewed the greateſt reſpect, or to have be- 
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* tration enough, always to pay reſpect, wherever it 
js due, and to bow with reverence at the ſhrine of 
virtue. Whenever you perceive me deficient in 
* theſe agreeable requiſites, you ought to conclude, 

that the object of my preſent diſeſteem, is abſolutely 
* unworthy of any other treatment.“ Inſufferable 
* monſter,” exclaims Mrs. Tulip, as ſhe flanted acroſs 
the room, is this the return of my munificence ! 
hut I am right ſerved, I ought to have had more 
* diſcernment. Common ſenſe will always infpire 
« pratitude,'—" Come, come,” ſays his Lordſhip, who 
obſerved the altercation” was likely to become too 
ſerious, * we have wandered from the original ſubject. 
I am very certain from my own perſonal knowledge, 
that the object of this difagreement ought not to 
* caufe a moment's uneaſineſs to any individual in the 
i wor 1 1 Let her iniquities reſt upon her own 
head. —“ But pray my. Lord, have you not been 
* an acceſſary in the accumplation of theſe iniquities? 
If fo, and your innuendos ſeem to imply as much, 
8 — ought in civility to relieve hef of a part of this 
heavy preſſure.— “ That, returns Miſs Tulip, is 


altogether unneceſſary, Her own ſanctity is more 


* than equal to the taſk. If ſhe only double her 
* cuſtomary devorion for the ſpace of one month, her 
* conſcience will be as the driven ſnow, and Ler per- 
* ſon as immaculate, as the unſullied lily. Believe 
* me, Miſs Tulip, when I affert, ſhe will pray any 
perſon of common patience into hyſterics. S0 ſly, 
and yet fo ariful, 5 demure, and yet ſo inviting, 
that I aſſure you, it requires more than mortal pru- 


d dence to N the ingenuity of her ſnares.— So, 


* fo, my Lord, replies Miſs, Tulip, tittering and 
laughing, I perceive that even nobility is not proof 
againſt temptation '—* A hopeful chick,” fays Cap- 
tain Tulip, and completely tutored by an indulgeot 
mother.“ Mrs. Tulip looked upon her huſband 
with a frown of the moſt ſovereign contempr, but 
continued ſilent and ſullen, while Captain Corner 
ſaid, but, my Lord, have you heard what has be- 
fallen to that other walking tatue of morality, the 


* upright 
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c t owner of Roſehill, during your abſence YP— 


, I hope he is incapable of error. Pray, has any 


© human inrmity attacked this quinteſſence of reQi- 


© tude ?—* O, my Lord, a molt ſcandalous infirmity! 


© He has been guilty of a moſt egregious blunder z 
© he has even had the ingratitude to attempt to cheat 
* his bene factor, and deprive him of a conſiderable 
* ſum of money. His nefarious attempt has proved 


ineffectual; his villainy is demonſtrable, and he is 


* now cloſe priſoner in Newcaſtle jail. You muſt 
* know, my Lord, when he was going abroad, on 
« ſome pretended buſineſs in Italy, he was ſo infa- 
* mous, that in paſſing through Newcaſtle, he nego- 


« ciated a promiſſory bill, pretending to be drawn for 


* five hundred pounds, by his old friend and intimate 
* acquaintance, Sir Archibald, Some little time after, 
I went to Newcaltle, and had occaſion: to apply to 


© the ſame Banking-houſe, where this miſerable ſon 


of perdition had tranſacted his iniquitous buſineſs, 


* in order to receive ſome confiderable remittances 


from the South of England. Here I was preſented 
© with a bill, purportiog to be drawn by Sir Archibald 


* himſelf, in part of payment, I received it without 


© the leaſt ſcruple. The day after I returned hither, 


I met with the Baronet at Vale Farm, and preſented 


* him his bill for payment. The old gentleman ac- 
6 — — it with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, and 2 
politely requeſted me to call at the caſtle, the 

1 1 he would diſcharge it with thank» 
« falneſs. 

of ſome auſpicious angel, Sir Archibald clapped his 
ſpectacles upon his noſe, and began to pore upon 


the bill. I perceived his colour rather change, when 


© looking up, and advancing towards me, he faid, I 
* am — ſorry, Captain Corner, to be under the 


« neceſſity of returning you this bill, it js abſolutely: 


© a forgery. | was very much ſurprized at this infor- 


© mation, but immediately took the Bill. I knew ' 


from whom I received it, I knew the original n 


« ciator, and therefore I had not the leaſt doubt of 


receiving my money, and bringing the ſhameleſd 


? perpetrator 


ether by good luck, or by the whiſper 
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of this unprecedented villainy to con- 
dign puniſhment. When I returned to Newcaſtle, 
and apprized the Banker of the forgery, he could 
not expreſs his aſtoniſhment. After a multiplicity 
of unmeaning exclamations, he ſeemed determined 
to await Mr. Welman's return to England, when in 
all probability this atrocious affair might be compro- 
miſed, without bringing the culprit. before the tri- 
bunal of juſtice. I applauded his lenity, and praiſed 
his difintereſtedneſs, but at the ſame time remarked 
with ſome ſolemnity, that ſuch an ill- timed forbear- 


———_ ſubject his conduct to ſome legal firic- 
tures, e ſtartled at the obſervation, but ſeemed 


to fluctuate betwixt two opinions. At my earneſt 


inſtigation- he reſolved to proſecute, and immedi- 
ately diſpatched two of the humbleſt retainers of 
the law into Italy, in purſuit of the immaculate Mr. 
Welman. 
* Their firſt route was to London, where meeting 
with a veſſel that was bound to Nice, they went on 
board, and had a very expeditious paſſage. Here, 
they were ſo fortunate as to gain ſome intelligence 
of their prey: They followed him from place to 
place, and at laſt were ſo lucky as to meet with him 
at Bologna, When they were introduced into the 
apartment where he was fitting, though by the by 
they entered very r they found him 
e muſty antiquat- 
ed beings, called the Literati. Having Ge bake 
knowledge of his perſon, they immediately arreſted 
him, to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of his wondering 
aſſociates. Agitated and confounded, he aſked what 
crime he had committed. Being informed that he 
was accuſed of forgery, he vehemently proteſted 
Erved, if 
he were innocent, his innocence would appear upon 
his trial. Sir Archibald Gray was the perſon who 
diſcovered the forgery, and he muſt accompany 
them without any delay to England. He afked for 


E ſight of the inſtrument by which he was detained, 


and it was immediately preſented for his 7 
| | One 
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One of the — remarked in a very angry tone, 
© and broken Engliſh, that a warrant which was exe- 
* cuted in England, could have no force in Italy. That 
© obſervation I was well aware of, and had given the 
© truſty meſſengers proper inſtructions how to proceed 
in the buſineſs. In whatever diſtri they found 
their quarry in, if on application to the acting ma- 
giſtracy, they could not obtain a legal authority to 
attack his perſon, one of them was to return imme- 
diately, and the other was to remain in Italy to 
inſpe& his motions. On the peruſal of the inſtru- 
ment, by which he was arreſted, he ſaid, I cheer- 
fully comply. The mind of innocence has nothing 
to fear. There mult be ſome egregious miſtake in 
this diſagreeable buſineſs, but my preſence. will 
elucidate the myſtery. On a recapitulation of the 
whole affair, firſt one, and then another of his com- 

ions offered to become bail for him, and declared 
they would emter into any recognizance for his ap- 
pearance, Theſe liberal and ſriendly offers were 
rejected by our prudent -emiſſaries with the cooleſt 
indifference. T hey alledged their want of power, 
the improbability of receiving any 7 inſtructi- 
ons in due time, and a variety of other ſhuffling 
excuſes. Thus they brought away this inoffenſive 
milkſop, and arrived ſafe in England, even before 
we expected them. He is now a cloſe priſoner in 
Newcaſtle jail, where he muſt abide till the iſſue of 
his trial, at the enſuing court of Aſſize, though Sir 
Archibald has endeavoured by every poſhble means 
to quaſh the legality of the proceſs. He ſays, he 
was guilty of a moſt nnpardonable miſtake, that the 
bill was juſt, and that his failure of ſight was the 
ſole occaſion of his not immediately 3 his 
own hand writing. U heſe, with a multiplicity of 
other incoherent, and applicable excuſes, are the 
genuine- reſult of the Baronet's good nature, 
Though aſhamed of the infamous conduct of his 
former friend, and enraged at his villainy, he yer 
wiſhes to ſave his neck from the halter. He de- 
« ſeryes an ignominious exit, and probably be may 
meet with what he deſerves,” 1 

o 
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© The recital of this extraordinary ſtory,” » «re 
* Lordſhip,” has utterly confounded me. I always 
© thought Mr.*Welman, a very precife, but at the 
* ſame time a downright honeſt youth. He was very 
* rigid in his opinions, and exact in petformance of 
* what he deemed his duty. I muſt confeſs, he is 
one of the laſt men, I would have taken for a 
© knave.*— Hang him for a canting, ſuivelling 
* whelp,' replies Mr. Taylor. All his pretended 
« ſincerity was only a cover for his hypocriſy ; his 
* aſſumed uprightneſs a veil fbr his conſtant difficau- 
© lation, and his whining lectures on religion and: 
« virtue were or:ly ſnares Pr the giddy,” the thought.- 
© lefs, and the unwary. His guilt is now apparent, 
and let him quit the ſtage without any other plaudits, 
© than thoſe of infamy and vice. This opmion of 
« yours, Sir,“ returns Miſs Tulip, though harſh and 
* unfavourable, is partly eſtabliſhed by his recent 
« criminality, Whill I live, I ſhall always ſuſpect a 
« grave face. And pray, Miſs Purity,“ ſays Cap- 
« tain Tulip, © is it not poſſible your ſuſpicions mag 
« be falſe ? Though you are my child,, L wiſh. you. to. 
« be les cenſorious. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 


N O ſooner was Sir Archibald informed of the 


arrival of Mr. Welman at Newcaſtle, than he haſten- 


ed to viſit him in his dreary apartment. When he 
was announced, his unfortunate young friend aroſe 
from his truſs of ſtraw to receive him. The dim rays 
of light which ſcarce glimmered through the iron 
grates, were juſt ſufficient to enable the Baronet to 
diſtinguiſh the perſon of the unhappy priſoner. He. 
advanced towards him with a haſty ſtep, and cloſely 
enlocked him in his arms. After a pauſe of a few ſe- 
conds, during which interval, the feelings of the wors 
thy Baronet which agitated his boſom, and entirely 
evented him from uttering a ſyllable, he ſaid, in a 
[tering and broken accent, Alas, my dear friend, 
what evil deſtiny purſues you!“ Mr. Welman con- 
- tinued ſilent, whilſt a heavy ſigh burſt from his boſom. 
© I, hear that ſigh,” ſays Sir Archibald, it is afflic- 
tive, it is piercing. But why this untimely filence ? 
ls there not a cauſe,” replies Mr. Welman, in a 
tone of riling indignation, * have | not a cauſe to be 
* ſilent, when I know myſelf to be immured in this” 
* ſolitary dungeon by the artifice of a man, whom I 
not only deemed my friend, but always looked up to 
with reverence, as a father? Have | not a cauſe to 


« reproach this man, who with a deep deſign, and de- 


© liberate malice, couſd beneath the maſk of friend- 
© ſhip, not only abuſe my confidence, but even lay z 
© ſnare for my life? Take it, Sir, take my life, 
* | now value it not, But, my honour, you 
* have deprived me of that invaluable jewel, and 
* endeavoured to ſtamp me a villain, Your ſcheme; 
Sir, has been well laid, and my unſuſpecting inno- 
© cence is baſely betrayed. But, when I am gone, O 
* remember, I have a ſiſter—ſhe is an orphan—her, 
© father, her mother—they were kind, they were — 
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der, they were affeftionate—but they are dead—ſhe 
had a brother—a brother who loved her—but ſoon 
* ſhe will want a friend.. His grief choaked his ut- 
terance, he turned with haſte from Sir Archibald, and 
leaned with his back againſt the damp d1ipping wall. 
In this attitude of woe, Sir Archibald beheld him, and 
frequently attempted to arreſt his attention, by eagerly 
endeavouring to exculpate himſelf from this infamous 
accuſation. But Welman was deaf to his intreaties, 
and ſteadily continued his preſent ſilence. Sir Ar- 
chibald took him by the hand, exclaiming, O, Wel- 
man, bear me. I am innocent of the charge you 
* alledge againſt me. —“ Innocent, Sir Archibald, 
innocent! I once thought you the beſt of men, I 
© beheld you with the profoundeſt reſpect, I liſtened to 
your precepts with attention, you frequently called 
s me by the endearing name of . and now you wiſh 
to render that ſon,” not only an'obje& of derifion, 
but a ſpectacle of the fouleſt infamy. Ah, Sir Ar- 
* chibald, what have I done, that you purſue my li 

* with ſuch unheard-of diſſimulation? When I waite 

© on you, on the eve of my departure. I never dropped 
* a ſyllable about my ability to proſecute my journey. 
I wanted no pecuniary aſſiſtance, thank God, I al- 
ways had more than | deſerved. - With your accuf- 
* tomed benevolence you frankly preſented me a bill, 


-© which I heedleſs|y accepted. [ negociated that bill, 


* and though it was drawn by yourſelf, you boldly 
* averred, when it was offered for payment, that it was 
* a daring forgery.— O Welman, there is ſome impe- 
* netrable myſtery hangs over this unhappy buſineſs.” 
—+* Unhappy, indeed, Sir Archibald, but leave me, 
© leave me to my own thoughts, and that cruel deſtiny 
* which now awaits me. O, in after times, if ever you 
remember me, be kind to my fiſter—ſhe is an or- 
* phan, and a woman—fhe may want aſſiſtance, but, 
* alas, friendſhip. is now nothing more, than a cover 


for deſtruction, and a ſnare for the ſeduction of inno- 


© cence.'—* Believe me, Welman, when I aſſert, you 
© have ſufficient reaſon for theſe heavy complaints, 


Soil, | ſay ſome impenetrable. myſtery overclouds 


© this 
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this affair, The bill which I gave you, was a juſt 


* one, it was of my own hand-writing, it was preſent- 


ed to you unſolicited, and without I had been an 


« infernal villain, I could have no other motive, than 
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your accommodation. The bill that was preſented 
to me by Captain Corner, was for the ſame ſum, but 
not of my writing. I perceived the forgery, and 
refuſed payment. But rematk, I had not even ated 
thus had I known that you were the negociator of the 
bill. No ſooner had I received this information, 
than T endeavoured by every poſſible method to get 
the, bill into my poſſeſſion. I avowed myſelf the 
drawer, and confeſſed I had been miſtaken in the 
examination of it and was anxious to pay the money. 
But Captain Corner, on my ad tics to 
him for this purpoſe, told me with the utmoſt indif- 
ference, he had returned the Bill, and believed the 
Banker had taken ſuch legal meaſures, as would 
ſpeedily bring the delinquent to juſtice. I had im- 
mediate recourſe to the Banker, who obſerved to me 
with ſome aſperitys that ſuch crimes could not paſs 
with impunity. Public credit, he faid, was of too 
delicate a texture to admit of ſuch attacks. Were 
he to connive at ſuch unjuſtiſ able proceedings, he 
might be ruined in a day, and though ſome individu- 
als might applaud his lenity, the majority would un- 
doubtedly condemn his imprudence. I offered him 
double, nay any ſum he pleaſed to mention, and 


would undertake to indemnify him for every damage, 


if he would reſtore me the bill. He ſaid, the ru- 
mour was not only gone abroad, but the buſineſs was 
likewiſe under a legal proceſs, and therefore he 


could not tetract with honor. His character would 
-infallibly ſuffer in the opinion of the public, and if 


his character, then his credit, wherefore he was un- 


der the neceſſity of proceeding, and bringing the af- 
fair, for the ſatisfaction of all parties, to a legal iſſue. 
From this true repreſentation of the caſe, Mr. Wel- 


man, and I have examined it with my utmoſt abiliry, 


I am thoroughly convinced there is ſome inſerutable 


myſtery in the buſineſs. I have not the leaſt ſcruple 
, | x © about 
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about your integrity, and of this, I am certain, that 
* either you, or 1, have been made the dupe of ſome 
* dark helliſh artifice '—© 1 have liſtened, Sir Archi- 
bald, to every ſyllable you have ſpoken, with the ut- 
* moſt attention. [I was lately loſt and confounded in 
a maze of conſternation That maze is now evapo- 
© rated, and I begin to perceive there are ſome infer. 
* nal machinations going forward, which if I be un- 
able to Unrarvel and prevent, my life will fall a ſacri - 
* fice to ſome diabolical tontrivances. Captain Cor- 
ner was the holder of the bill. He is my mortal 
© enemy, and capable of any atrocity, If be be in 
league with the Banker, and they continue ſteady to 
« their purpoſe, | am certain of falling a victim to their 
© malice,'—* Deſpair not, my much injured friend. I 
have been inſtrumental in bringing you into this ſor- 
rowful juncture. But let us hope, that ſome auſpi- 
cious mament will produce a, Aeby, which ſhall 
at once elucidate this myſterious iniquity, and ſufft- 
ciently clear your honor from the ſnafleſt ſtain of 
infamy.'—* duch a diſcovery, Sir Archibald, time 
itſelf will effectually prevent. The court of aſſize, 
is nearly at hand; there I ſhall be arraigned, and 
poſſibly convicted of a crime which my ſoul abhors. 
Gracious heaven, how unſearchable are thy ways! 
In this trying ſcene of affliction, may I be ſupported 
by a ſure confidence. If I have erred in any in- 
ſtance, and what child of mortality is free from er- 
' ror, thou knoweſt I am innocent of this heinous 
crime, with which I am now accuſed. I have a firm 
reliance in thy providential care, and though | ſuffer 
beneath the ſtroke of violence, my integrity ſhall con- 
tinue unſhaken. In this inſtance the triumph of 
the wicked may ſucceed, but finally they ſhall 
not eſcape,” 
Towards the concluſion of this exclamation, the 
door grated on its ruſty hinges, and ſeveral perſons 
were uſhered into the darkſome cell. Alas,” cries a 
wailing female, * is this a habitation for my unhappy 
brother! O where is he! Here, ſiſter, here 
© ſtands thy brother—a brother who has been born to 
i « embuter 
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© embitter all thy days, and to fix the pang of ſorrow 
in thy youthful boſom.” She ruſhed into his arms, 
and wet his cheek with the affectionate tear of woe. 


continued. the dim glimmering of the lamp, by 
which they had been introduced, they beheld the un- 
feigned grief of the brother, and the pale wan cheek 
of the ſobbing ſiſter, which reſted on his ſwellin 

breaſt. Mr, Welman ſummoning all his fortitude, 
with a calm, and modeſt dignity, faid, * Be comfort- 
ed, my ſiſter. Whatever fate attends me, let this 
conſideration ſolace your drooping ſpirits, that your 
brother is perfectly innocent of the crime alledged 
againſt him, Ihe good man has nothing to fear, 
let the guilty tremble beneath the preſſure of their 
crimes. ] have brought much ſorrow to your bo- 
ſom, but may you live long erough to forget my un- 
happineſs. My life has been a chequered ſcene. 
But why ſhould I complain! IT have thouſand 

whom I always deemed more miſerable than myſelf, 
and who am I, that I ſhould be exempted from 
affliction ?'—* O brother, this calm, and tranquil 
diſpoſition may ſait your preſent ſtats, but believe 
me, it brings little comfort to my afflicted breaſt. I 
know you a. e innocent, and that conſcibus innacence 
* will ſupport you in all your trials. May they be 
* ſhort, may they terminate to our mutual happineſs ! 
O my brother, what evil deſtiny overrules thy vir- 
tue! —Lady Gray approached, and tenderly raiſing 


brother, ſaid, * My dear Miſs Welman, be com- 
* forted. Your trial is afflicting, but happineſs may 


vidence that regulates every event, he permits every 
© evil to take its courſe, but he will nor ſuffer it to go 
* unpuniſhed ; he commands the practice of virtue, 
* and though here it may ſuffer perſecution, he has 
* decreed, and his decree is irreverſible, it ſhall not 
finally loſe its reward. O Lady Gray, I acknow- 
© ledge the juſtneſs of the obſervation, but is he not 
my brother? Can I meet him in this dreary dun- 


geon, 


Duting this paſſhonate embrace, an 8 ſilence 


her head, which was drooping on the boſom of her. 


« ſtill await you. Let us remember, there is a Pro- 


: 
; 
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« geon, can L ſee his limbs fettered with theſe clank- 
ing chaine, can I behold his cheek reſt againſt that 
« damp green wall, can I ſee him thus, and bid my 
© heart be ſtill? O Madam, he was a kind brother!“ 
—* Siſter, my caſe is not deſperate—though accuſed, 
I am not convicted - though perſecuted, I am guilt- 
© leſs—letthis conſolation ſhed a pleaſing ray of hope, 
and your pores ſorrow will in part evaporate, But, 
* who do I ſee here? O Miſs Gray, you are kind! 
Pardon my inattention*—taking her by the hand 
this adds a gleam of pleaſure to diſſipate the gloom 
of this frightful dungeon. I little thought when we 
* parted laſt, our next meeting ſhould be in the loath- 
«. ſome cell of a priſon. But you are kind, and this 
4 kindneſs I ſhall probably never be able to requite.' 
Miſs Gray ſtifling her grief, ſobbed deeply, and while 
the tears trickled down her cheeks, ſhe Kid. I ſhould 


© have been unfeeling, and inſeofible to your unme- 


© rited ſufferings, had | not come to condole with you 
© in this horrid place of confinement, Your durance 
s can be but of ſhort duration, when you will be re- 
« ſtored to your liberty, and your friends.“ May 
* your, ſuggeſtion, my love, be prophetically true! 
Whatever I may endure, I hope, I ſhall endure it 
« with fortitude, When danger is thus encountered, 
©it is diſarmed of all its terrors.” ' 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


M R. Welman, amidſt the horrors of his dungeon, 
was conſtantly viſited by his ſympathizing friends. 
Though compoſed beneath an accuſation of crimina- 
lity, he often experienced conſolation from their 
friendly converſe. He occaſionally forgot his ſuffer- 
ings, and frequently joined with his wonted cheerful- 
neſs, in cuſtomary debate of the moment. He diſ- 
canted with much ſedateneſs on the inſtability of hu- 
man happineſs. He commented particularly on thoſe 
misfortunes, which had befallen himſelf, and always 
concluded with a dignified compoſure, that he muſt 
have merited his afflictions, or Providence would not 
have diſpenſed them to him. The ſolidity of this 
opinion was generally combated by Sir Archibald, 
and Mr. Brace. They endeavoured to convince him, 
that the virtuous were often viſited with afflictions in 
this life merely for a trial of their virtue, They re- 

veſted him to examine the conduct of holy Job. 

e was an example of reſignation, which the Al- 
mighty had given to the world, to teach this leſſon to 
fucceeding generations, that the righteous are not 
doomed in this tranſitory ſcene, to enjoy a ſtate of 
uninterrupted happineſs. There was a variety of. 
events, which muſt inevitably happen alike to the 
good, and to the wicked, which would undoubtedly 
corrode the peace of the one, and diſturb the tran-, 
quillity of the other. Though he uſually acknow- 
ledged the juſtneſa of their obſervations, he till ſeem · 
ed to be apprehenſive, he muſt have deſerved chaſ-. 
tiſement, or the wiſdom of Providence would not 
have afflicted him with ſo much ſeverity. This re- 
flection ſometimes ſpread the gloom of melancholy 
over his ſteady mind, which the intercourſe of friend- 
ip could not always diſperſe. - 


Sir Archibald was really unhappy, He cenſured. 
4 his 
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dis own indiſcretion as being inſtrumental to the ac - 
cuſation of his friend. A momentary want of thought, 
he ſaid, in him, had occaſioned all his affliction. He 
endeavoured to conceal the agitation. of his mind, 
but it was too apparent to every individual. Though 
conſcious of the rectitude of his intentions, in reject- 
ing the * bill, had he been apprized in ume, 
that Mr. Welman was the negociator, he would not 
have heſitated a moment in the acceptance of it, 
The uncertainty of the future event was no ſolace to 
his preſent diſcontent, and being determined to leave 
no means untried for the preſervation of his friend, 
he again went to Newcaltje, accompanied by Mr. 
Bruce, to try once more, if he could difſuade the 
banker from the impending proſecution. 

When they came into his preſence, he was ſullen 
and reſerved. Mr. Bruce aſked him, if he had an 
perſonal enmity to Mr. Welman, ſiace he ſeemed 4 
averſe to mercy. No, Sir, Mr, Welman is al- 
© molt a ſtranger to me, and this is the only tranſaction 
©] ever had with him, It is no demonſtration of his 
'© probity, I aſſure you.“ Sir,“ replies Sir Archi- 
bald, Mr. Welman's probity before this circum- 
* ftance, was always unimpeached.*—* But this de- 
© yiation, Sir, will admit of no apology.'—* I hope 
© T ſhall never become the apologiſt of ctiminality.— 
© Did you not, Sir Archibald, avow the bill to be a 
© forgery ?—* I did in an unguarded moment, but yet 
© there is a poſhbility, I might be miſtaken. Though 
© jt did not appear to me at that time to be my writ- 
© ing, 1 know, | write a variable and unſteady . 
—* Admitting this, though not the ſhadow of an ar- 
gument, did not Mr. Welman indarſe the bill? 
6 Has he not acknowledged the indorſement to be his 
* own writing, and has he not confeſſed, that he re- 
© ceived five hundred pounds from me in exchange 
©for this identical bill? His own words condemn 
© him. . And though you may in the warmth of your 
© friendſhip attempt to exculpate him from the heig- 
© ouſneſs of the charge, I. am afraid the ſact is too 
* glaring to be covered by any interference whatſoe- 


ver. 
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ver.“ But, Sir, obſerves Mr. Bruce, if you are. 
« reimburſed the amount of your bill, with all its con- 
* tingent expences, you cannot poſſibly be any loſer 
by dropping the proſecution.'—- Bleſs me, Sir, how 
« abfurdly you talk! Our credit, as bankers, depends 
© ſolely on our integrity. Were we, in this particu- 


© lar inſtance, ta omit the means, which the laws of 


our country have provided for the puniſhment of de- 
© linquency, we ſhould undoubtedly throw open 2 
door for the commiſſion of every ſpecies of _—_— 
Our ſimple lenity being known, we ſhould immedi- 
© ately k:come the prey of every deſigning raſcal. 
© No, no, the law muſt have its courſe, and juſtice 
* ſhall not be impeded.— 1 hope,” returns Mr, 
Bruce, you will not be inexorable to our prayer. 
Mercy is a god-like attribute. It is poſlible, the 
* moſt cautious, and they who are ever circumſpect 
in all their tranſactions, may through inadvertence, 


* deviate from the path of rectitude. Whenever this 


happens, we ought to judge with candour, and if 
ve are parties who have been injured by the unhappy- 
action, we ſtill ſhould proceed. with a tender for- 
bearance. We ought always to remember, that 
* forgiveneſs is our indiſpenſable duty, and revenge 
* is NO part of our creed, I ſpeak as if I ſuppoſed. 
Mr. Welman guilty, but I am, thoroughly convinc- 
* ed of his innocence. He could not poſhbly have 
© any motive for the fraud. Sir Archibald preſented. 
him with the bill, it is not augmented, and there- 
© fore every circumſtance in this unfortunate buſineſs 
* declares,, he has certainly ated with probity. 
The obſervation of the bill not being augmented, 
rather ſtrikes me. I ſhall weigh the affair with due 
* deliberation, and if | perceive any fayourable cir- 


* cumſtance, | promiſe you, l ſhall uſe it in the favor 


* of your friend. l his is the utmoſt I can urge at 
© preſent.” "They ſeparated, Sir Archibald and Mr 


Bruce, were altogether diſſatisfied with the interview, , 
and perfectly convinced they had nothing elſe to ex . 


pect, but the moſt rigorous proſecution. 


After maturely deliberating on the importance of . 
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the buſineſs, they haſtened to the priſon. They 
found Mr. Welman employed in thoſe devotional ex- 
erciſes which were particularly adapted to his unhap- 
ſituation. He ſuffered himſelf to be interrupted 
by the arrival of his worthy friends. Sir Archibald 
informed him, in a very few words, of the ill ſucceſs 
of their 3 interference. I thank you Sir, 
ſays Mr. Welman, for this unabating kindneſs. 1 
hope it proceeds from a thorough conviction of my 
E innocence, The jnflexible behaviour of my proſe- 
© cutor, I ſhall not condemn. Juſtice muſt take its 
© courſe. It is evident T have comminted a crime, 
©and if I be doomed to fall beneath the baneful in- 
„ fluence of this crime, I ſhall patiently ſubmit, and 
bend with due reſignation to the power that corrects 
me.“ J admire-your fortitude, 'rephes Mr. Bruce. 
© Your preſent ſituation is a trying one, and certainly 
requires that equanimity of mind which a truly good 
man will always diſplay in a critical, and «Rive 
* conjunQure,”—* I hope Mr Bruce, I have little to 
„fear. if | muſt go, I know the paſſage. It is 
© to be fure a (trait one, and attended with à certain 
degree of ignominy. That | will not long feel, 
though my friends may long endure the malignant 
© ſ\neer for their invariable attachment to a man, who 
left the world with undeſerved infamy. Such ma- 
© lice will have no effect on my ſilent reſt.“ Sir Ar- 
chibald heaved a ſigh, and fervently recommended 
him to the mercy of the Almighty. - 
* Notwithſtanding every effort for the liberation of 
Mr. Welman, the time for the holding of the Court 
of Aſſize approached, and he ſtill continued a cloſe 
priſoner. he evening before his trial, his ſiſter, 
with Sir Archibald, and Mr. Bruce, entered the 
dreary dungeon, They found him very ſolemaly 
employes. He was upon his knees, and the bible 
was open before him. "Their prefence did not inter- 
rupt his reading, as he never turned about his head 
to aſk who intruded on his ſilence. He raiſed his 
eyes in the fervour of devotion, ſaying, * O Father 
* of Mercies, why ſhould I repine at thy chaſtiſe- 
| : © ment: 
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* ment! Thou alone, in the infinity of thy wiſdom, 

© knowelt what is fitteſt for me. le it be thy will, 
«£ that I mult die, enable me to bear the ſtroke, as be- 
* comes a chriſtian and a man. When I am gone, 
* may thy ſuperintending providence, direct all the 
actions of my beloved lber. She is young, and 
may want a friend. O may the imputed ignominy of 
© her brother's death, bring no diſgrace on her future. 
days. May ſhe live Miſs Welman ſobbed in the 
deepeſt agooy, and careleſsly throwing herſelf on the 
damp floor beſide him, ſhe bedewed his boſom with 


her tears.—* Alas, my ſiſter, what brings 2 here!“ 


O, my brother, why this unneceſſary queſtion ! Am 
I to bedebarred the poor ſolitary pleaſure of an occa- 
«* onal viſit? O chide me not, but here let me conti- 
nue, till 1 can have the happineſs of once more ſee- 
ing you reſtored to liberty and to honor.'— Riſe, 
© Fanny, here you cannot (tay. This is no place for 
© your continuance. I am aſſured of your atfection, 
but ſtrive not to injure your health by braving the 
« damps of this horrid cell. O Brother, is not this 
* unkind? Why repel me with ſuch coldneſs! Let 
* not your care for the preſervation of my health, de- 
« prive me of the only conſolation I- can have in this 
t afflictive ſeaſon. I have not another brother, let 
© this conſideration make its due impreſhon.”—* You 
* aflit me, ſiſter, with theſe corroding remarks. 
i hough you have no other brother, I hope you have 
* many friends, I am certain, you deſerve a number. 
Some one of them, Fanny, will be your comforter, 
© whenever the pang of woe becomes too heavy for 
your boſom. - But why do I ſolace you with this 
+ unneceſſary remark ? My 
© the thread of my exiſtence drawn to its lateſt turn. 
« will yet be your comforter, your friend, and your 
brother.! Gracious heaven confirm the declara- 
© tion,” exclaims Miſs Welman, while her pallid 
cheek droped on his panting boſom. He tenderly 
. embraced her, and kiſſed away the tears, as they 
ſtarted from her eyes, now ſwimming in expreſhye 
moiſture, —Sir Archibald approached, faying, © | am 
£3 M2 * ſorry 


time is not yet paſt, or 


1 


© ſorry to diſturb you in this moment of. affeQion, but 
© let not ſenſibility overcome your fortitude,” —+ Alas, 
replies Mr. Welman, I feel am a brother. Her 
* tenderneſs has been ſympathetic, and I hope it is no 
* crime to indulge for a moment inthe luxury of lis 
al forrow,'—* I wiſh not to reproach you, my wor- 
* thy friend, replies Sir Archibald, It was a neceſ- 
* ſary, though probably a grating remark. This effu- 
ſion of ſenſibility may unhinge your reſolutions? 
Mr. Welman raiſed his eyes, and fixing them ſteadi- 
ly on the face of the Baronet, ſaid, * Fear in the 
* breaſt of innocence, can create no terror,. I am pre- 
* pared.” On this hearty expreſſion, Miſs Welman 
ſtarted from her reverie, and ſolemnly conjured Mr, 
Bruce to prevail on Sir Archibald, that ſhe: might 
continue with her brother. He endeavoured to con- 
vince her of the impropriety of the requeſt, and it 
was a late hour before they left Mr. Welman to the 
ſolitary ſtillneſs of his awful dungeon, | 


Sir Archibald being ſummoned upon the grand ju- 


ry, he attended from this benevolent motive, of being 
enabled, in honourable capacity, to convince his col. 
leagues of the innocence of his friend. - When they 
were convened, and the bill brought before them for 
their deliberation, the Baronet obſerved, * that the 
© preſent accuſation was of a very extraordinary na- 
ture. I mean not to exculpate Mr. Welman from 
© the charge of negociating the bill. I his he acknaw- 
© Jedges with the utmoſt frankneſs. He likewiſe in · 
« oenuouſly owns the indorſement, I myſelf, I con- 
6 Fs it with ſorrow, am chiefly inſtrumental to his 
« confinement, It is not this confideration which in- 
© duces me to plead for his enlargement, it is ſolely 
« the conviction of his innocence. He only uſhered, 
© what I gave him, and this he performed with the 
© moſt upright intentions, If there be any crimina- 
«© lity, it ſolely originates in my miſlake. It is evi - 
dent to every gentleman preſent, that a man of Mr. 
« Welman s reſpectability, fortane, and credit, could 
+ never condeſcend, for the pallry ſum of ſive hun- 
dred pounds, to commit an action, that would * 
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bis chara&er, and bring his very exiſtence into the 
* molt imminent danger. It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 
© that he, who is bleſſed with fo affluent an income, 
would attempt a deception for ſuch an inconſidera- 


ble addition to his opulence. It is impoſlible,'— - 


* There is no impoſſibility in the matter,” retorts ＋ 


tain Tulip, with a faſtidious ſneer, who had been ſe- 


lected as a juryman, and attended to diſcharge the 
momentous duties of his office ; there is no impoſ- 
t ſibility in the matter. Mr. Welman has acknow- 
' ledged his guilt, the Banker has fworn to his per- 
© ſon, and it is not in the power of ſophiſtry, to ex- 
* culpate him from the charge. How can we anſwer 
*to our country, and our conſcience, if we through 
an ill-timed lenity, acquit a man, who voluntarily 
* pleads guilty to the accuſation that is' legally 
brought againſt him. Let us perform our duty, and 
if he be innocent, a jury of his peers will acquit 
him.“ No gentleman made any reply, and the bill 
was immediately confirmed, 

On the morning of the trial, ſome hours previous 
to his departure from the cell, Sir Archibald and Mr, 
Bruce waited upon Mr. Welman. They found him 
Ready and compoſed. He talked with an air of in- 
difference on the uncertainty of his caſe, and expieſſ- 
ed himſelf with ſome cheerfulneſs, that the moment 
was now arrived, when his honor would be perfectly 
cleared, or his life would ſoon ceaſe to be a burthen 
to him. They admired his refignation, which Mr, 
Bruce obſerved, * was a duty incumbent on man, 
*But the peculiar harſh of the preſent inſtance, 
required more than philoſophy to ſupport its afflict- 
ing prefſure:'—" There is no cafe in life,” replies 
Mr. Welman, however injurious, however painful, 
but may be endured, if met with a true chriſtian pa- 
* rience, This virtue will teach us to look beyond 
* the calamities of the preſent ſphere, to deſpiſe their 
tterrors, and bid us hope for a juſt reward, where 
neither malice nor revenge can deprive us of the en- 


joyment.“ The jailor entered, — Mr. Welman un- 


der ſtood 


* 
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ſtood his errand, and he calmly requeſted his bene- 
volent friends to accompany him to the bar of jullice. 
When they arrived at the court, the priſoner was 
ordered to ſtand forward. He took his poſition, and 
appeared with a dignified countendnce. dir Archibald 
ſtood at his right hand, Mr, Bruce at the left. Be- 


ing arraigned, he pleaded not guilty. The counſel 


for the proſecution opened the caſe with a degree of 
unwarrantable acrimony. He expatiated with unbe- 
coming virulence on the heinouſneſs of the crime, 
ſaying, language is too weak to expreſs my indigna- 
tion, when | perceive a man of fortune, and ſome 
reſpectability, ſo far forget his ſtation which he holds 
in ſociety, as to condeſcend to the deſpicable 
6 2 of deception and fraud. What motive could 
ſtimulate a man to ſuch an action, who, far from ha- 
* ving the plea of the horrors of want in his favor, is 

© acknowledged by all, to be endued with opulence! 

© What motive could prompt him to ſuch an under- 

taking when he = poſſeſſed more than he could 

enjoy, except the ſhameleſs deſire of purloining the 

envied property of another ! Avarice is a paſſion ca- 
* pable of any atrocity, It will ſtoop to the utmoſt 

* meanneſs,” it will always condeſcend to the extreme 
* of infamy, provided it ſees the leaſt hope of the ac- 
* compliſhment of its purpoſe. What can be more 
© atrocious, what more infamous, than this action 
© which is now before the court! Ir is an acknow- 
* ledged fact that Sir Archibald, with a warmth of 
© benevolence ſo peculiar to his diſpoſition, did ever, 
© till of late, eſteem the priſoner of the bar, as his 
' © boſom friend. He always treated him with a true 
© and paternal affeftion ; he led him, with unremitting 
* care, frofff childhood up to manhood ; he inculcat- 
© ed with aſſiduity the principles of virtue and religi- 
© on, and pointed out that line of conduct, by which 
© he was to regulate his future life. Behold the re- 
© turn of ingratitude for this unbounded kindneſs ! 
© The firſt opportunity that offers, with a heart de- 
© praved beyond redemption, che priſoner baſely en- 
* deavours to defraud his friend, and flies to a fo- 
| | * reign 
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* reign country, there to enjoy, with impunity, the 
© ſpoils of his abominable guilt, Bur juſtice is not al- 
* ways to be eluded ; ſhe has purſued him, with un- 
« ceaſing induſtry, 3 all the deſiles of his cun- 
* ning and enormity, 

« al tribunal, awaiting that decree, which ſuch a cri- 
© minal proceeding ſo amply deſerves. The atrocity 
of the deception prevents me from expatiating any 
« farther on that crime, which onght never to-eſca 

© unpuniſhed. Were culprits of this particular deſerip- 
tion not brought to condign puniſhment, whatunheard 
© of evils would immediately overwhelm the commu- 
© nity! Individuals would be reduced, from a (tate 
* affluence, to beggary ; public credit would be ruin- 
ed, and confidence would be baniſhed from all ranks 
of ſociety. But let me hope, that the preſent ex- 


« ample will deter others from a repetition of this 


' ſhameleſs crime.” 

After he ſat down, the banker was called to iden- 
tify the perſon, and prove the negociating of the bill. 
Mr. Welman's Counſel then roſe, and replied with 
much compoſure to the ſcurrilous 3 of hia 
learned brother. He pointed out the fut 
arguments, by which he attempted to criminate the 


2 with much elucidation, and ſtrength of rea- 


oning. He ſeemed to convince the court of Mr. 
Welman's innocence, to exculpate him from the 
charge of deliberate fraud, and having delivered a 


learned and ingenious harangue in defence of his cli- 
eat, he ſubmitted the acquittal of his friend to the 


unbiaſſed deciſion of the jury. ; 8 
The judge then aſked Mr. Welman if he had any 
thing to urge in his defence Mr. Welman ſaid, my 
Lord, I am arraigned at this tribunal for a crime, 
which my ſaul abhors. If ] have erred, my error 
© was unintentional. I bad no wiſh to deceive ; I had 
no motive to practiſe a fraud; my own fortune was 
* more than equal to all my defires. I ſhudder at the 
* infamy of a lye—I paſſed the bill for which I am 
* now arraigned. I received it from a gentleman, 
© whoſe integrity is unimpeached, aud whoſe bene- 
© yolence 


e now (tands at herimparti- 


ility of thoſe 
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* yolence is univerſal, Some fatal, and inſcrutable 
* myſtery overſhades the buſineſs | wiſhed for an 
© inveſtigation of the matter—what l have heard, has 
in no wiſe elucidated this dark affair. I ſubmit, 
* with due reſignation, to the decree of the court, 
e ſince impartial juſtice will dictate the verdict. 

The judge, in a candid and diſpaſſionate charge to 
the jury, pointed out in expreſs terms, the innocence 
of the priſoner, Though he acknowledged the fact, 
for which he was arraigned, there yet remained a 
principal part of the tranſaction to be elucidated. At 
e he ſaw no poſſibility of this elucidation, 

ime alone could draw off the veil, which clouded 
the buſineſs with impenetrable darkneſs. He ftrongly 
recommended the priſoner to merèy, and eurneſſſy 
_ conjured them to be diſpaſſionate and ſerious in their 
verdict, ſince jt involved in the iſſue, not only the 
life of a fellow creature, but likewiſe the honor of a 
gentleman, whoſe innccence he believed, but whole 
acquntal he was nct authorized to pronounce. 3 

The jury retired, and after an abſence of half an 
hour, during which the court continued in the moſt 
anxious expectation, they returned, and to the utter 
aſtoniſiment of every auditor, pronounced the priſo- 
ner, guilty. The verdict was heard with an awful 
ſilence. The judge then proceeded to paſs the ſolemn 
ſearence, which Mr. Welman heard with a compo- 
ſare and dignity, which appalled the —_— of his 
„ 4 reſpectfully to the 
court, and retired from the bar amid the tears and 
fghs of a numerous and grieving audience, 


_ CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LX. 


VV HE N Mr. Welman retired from the court, 
he was accompanied by his two ſorrowful friends. 
When they entered the dungeon, he threw himſelf 
careleſsly down-on a truſs of ſtraw. He eyed Sir Ar- 
chibald with a compoſed countenance. The Baronet 
was ſilent, whilſt many a heavy ſigh eſcaped from his 
boſom. Mr. Welman aroſe, and advancing towards 
them, took both Sir Archibald and. Mr. Bruce by the 
hands, ſaying, and now, my dear friends, the buſt - 
* ling farce of life is nearly over. I. has been a bu- 
© ſy, but rather an unfortunate ſcene for me. Hut why 
* ſhould |-complain! Affliction is the deſtinedcompani- 
on of mortality. To expect to ſteer clear of trouble, 
through the tempeſtuous voyage of human life, is vain, 
and certainly beſpeaks a conſiderable degree of folly. 
There are many paſſages, by which a man may eſ- 
cape from the wearineſs of life, and provided he is 
not inſtrumental in attempting to fly from exiſtence, 


his final departure. You behold me with an eye of 
concern ; probably I deſerve your pity, yet believe 


crime of which I am convicted. Why that ſigh, 
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long continuance. A few years at moſt, and the 

are very fleeting. After this deluſive ſcene is paſſed 
away, if my faith deceive me not, we ſhall meet to 
part no more. This cheering conſideration makes 
me look upon the preſent tranſaction with a calm in- 
difference. Your paternal friendſhip, Sir Archi- 
bald, and your unvarying benevolence, Mr. Bruce, 
« ſhall be acknowledged in my lateſt moments. But 
| Ms © why 


it is altogether immaterial by which he fthall make 


me, when I aver, I am totally unconſcious of the 


Sir Archibald ? Our ſeparation will not be of a » 4 | 
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* why this awfol Gilence ?—* Alas, my dear Welman. * 


replies Sir Archibald, my friendſhip has been fatal 
to you! What I intended as an act of diſintereſted 
| * kindneſs, has proved your ruin, Gracious heaven, 
© how often are the beſt intentions thwarted, and what 
* we deſigned for the good of a fellow creature, has 
proved his inevitable deſtruction! But, Welman, 
thou flyeſt from afflition, thou leaveſt thy ſorrows 
© all behind thee, whilſt mine, with a keen, corroding 
* ſting, ſhall ever rankle here. I am the active, but 
innocent agent of all thy woe. O, Welman, canſt 
thou forgive me! Canſt thou forgive a man, who 
© has overwhelmed thee with diſhonour, and covered 
* thee with the ignominy of a hojrid and Uiſpraceful 
death?!“ Can I forgive yon, Sir Archibald! I 
am conſcious your intentions were benevolent and 
pure. Ceaſe to afflict yourſelf with this confidera- 
tion. I am only a ſimple individual; and poſſibly of 
very little uſe on this ſcene of exiſtence. Miy od. 
den departure will make no important chaſm in the 
ſcale of humanity. Therefore, Sir Archibald, when 
I am gone, will you be careful to defend my good 
* name from the blaſt of cenſure ; will you, with a 
« father's care, ward the ſting of ſlander from the inno- 
cent and virtuous boſom— 0, Sir Archibald, I have 
| © ſiſter! Will you protect her? She is worthy of 
your affection— ſhe is an orphan, and ſoon ſhe will 
© have no brother Do you refuſe me? This ſorrow, 
though manly, is afflicting he tear of friendſhip 
is always invaluable, and therefore do nut ſhed it un- 
neceſſarily '*—* O, Welman, you m— my ſoul 
with anguiſh, Your frank and nuble forgivene!s, 
will not reſtore me to my wonted peace. Your af- 
fectionate requeſt ſhall never be forgotten. Your 
© ſiſter from this moment, ſha!l be as my own child.” 
Indeed, gentlemen,” obſerves Mr. Bruce, though 
© the preſent occaſion is one of the moſt melancholy, 
of which human nature can participate, yet this deſ- 


- 
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* pondency is certainly anticipating the ſtroke. You, 
Sir Archibald, fecm to dread the worfl, Why 


* ſhould we baniſh hope? The Judge himſelf was evi- 
. | * dently 
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do ntly inclined to mercy, and from this very circum- 
* ſtance. | augur a fortunate iſſue, The fortitude of 
© Mr. Welman is a leſſon to his friends. Since events 
are not in our diſpoſal, we muſt endeavour to bear with 
a calm reſignation the ſevereſl trial that Providence 
has aſſigned us. Omniſcience can never err. What- 
ever happens, is by his expreſs permiſſion. There- 
fore the molt trivial occurrence, as well as the moſt 
important, which falls out in this chequered ſcene of 
exiltence, is allowed by an unerring wiſdom. This 
reflection will always inculcate patience, We know 
not what wiſe, and wonderful purpoſes, the ſeeming 
unequal diſtribution of events may anſwer, ſince 
they are ordered by that Will, which is at once, all 
merciful, and omaipotent, Our reſtrictire view of 
things is always partial, and often ill judged, hence 


we generally determine from intereſt, and conclude = 


are always in the power of that God who gave us, 
being. He beſtowed upon us a moſt valuable exif . 
tence, but the duration of that exiſtence, he has 
with the profoundeſt- wiſdom, not only concealed . 
from our knowledge, but likewiſe taken out of our 
power. Hence, we may juſtly conelude, whatever 
event occurs, however joyful, however afflictive, it is 
a portion of that chain, by which the Almighty rules 
the univerſe. To complain is ineffectual, if not in 
a certain degree criminal. For would it not be ab- 
ſard, and impious, to requeſt the Omnipotent, to al- 
ter, or. ſuſpend the deſignations of his providence, 
© merely ig compliance with the deciſion of our erring 
* judgments ? We can only ſee in part, and our un- 
derſtandings are generally involved in a cloud of 
« miſtaken nations. Our weak comprehenſions are 
too narrow, clearly to conceive the vaſt and univer- 
© ſal chain of his general deſign. We are too apt to 
© murmur, when we ought to adore, to cavil, when 
© we ſhould be filent,”—+ I thank you kindly, my dear 
Mr. Bruce, for this admonitory counſel, I hope, [ 
- © ſhall profit by it. You dropped a hint that the 
© Judge ſeemed. inclined to mercy, That bare conſi- 
1 | deration. 
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ſideration ſhall never excite me to hope, leſt I may 
be deluded, when I ought to be refigned. Your 
« ſevere condemnation, Sir Archibald, of your well- 
intentioned motive, let me requeſt you to bury in 
* oblivion. But, my friends, the night advances, you 
are not accuſtomed to the chilly damps of this noi- 
« {ome cell; therefore, let me earneſtly intreat you 
to retire. For me, who have nearly done with time, 
it avails little what may befal me, Death itſelf 
would now be a kind releaſe. Why,” returns Sir 
Archibald, would you drive us from your preſence ? 
Let me, at leaſt, partake of your ſorrows, and ſhare 
© thoſe fufferings, which 1 have principally occaſion- 
ed. Believe me, Welman, I ſhall enjoy more peace 
amid the horrors of this dungeon, than when toſhng 
© on a bed of down.'—* My worthy friend, you have 
forgotten, or wilfully diſubeyed my injunction.— 
+ No, Welman, I have not forgotten, though I have 
« difobeyed it. Let me conjure you, to permit me to 
become your aſſociate in thoſe hours of dreary ſi- 
£ lence, when fleep, that balmy ſoother of affliction, 
is probably a {ranger to your eyes —“ Let the 
* guilty, Sir Archibald, keep awake, afraid of his own 
© 1maginary terror, whilſt I, armed with the innocence 
* of my own conduct, can ſleep moſt fourdly, even 
* amidſt the damps. of this ſolitary cell. Once more, 
© let me intreat you, to conſider your own fafety. 
Nov, good night, and may that God who is the 
protector of the virtuous ſhield you both from ever 
danger.“ They affeQzonarely graſped his hands, 
whilſt the tear of pity rolled down their manly 


_ cheeks. ; 


As the Jailor was ſhutting the maſſive door, which 
ereaked on its ruſty hinges, Miſs Welman came ruſh- 
ing forward with a balty pace. She flew towards the 
door, which the Jailor yet held in his hand. She 
paſſed Sir Archibald and Mr. Bruce, without obſervin 
them, but the deepneſs of her ſighs, and the wildnels 
of her manner, immediately attracted their notice. 
The Jailor oppoſed ther entrance into the dungeon, 

' whilſt the worthy Barone moſt carpeltly entreated her 
| to 
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o retire along with them. Their intreaties were al- 
ade :neff:Qual, whilſt her brother who had heard 
her voice, approached towards the door, and requeſted 
ſhe might be admitted. The door opened—ſhe ſcream- 
ed, O my brother,“ and ruſhed into his arms. She 
ſwooned. and whilſt ſhe continued in a ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility, the tear of filial affect ion dropped on her pallid 


cheek. She raiſed ber ſwimming eyes, and with a - 


glance of terror looking on her brother, ſaid, * and 
* have they doomed thee to a cruel death! It was a 
* dreadful ſentence, and I dare venture to pronounce, 
* a moſt unjuſt one. But thou ſhalt not die—no, no, 
thou ſhalt not, Thou lookeſt on me with an eye of 
„ pity. TI am thy ſiſter, and I know thou loveſt me. 
—* Turn not thy face away fee the painful ſtrug- 
+ ole in thy bolom—thou weepeſt—O my brother. 
Hut will ſare thee— I will implore for mercy, and 
« whilſt a ſingle ray of hope remains, I will never de- 
+ ſiſt io intercede for thy precious life. Thank 
6 you, ſiſter, for this freſh proof of your affe ction, and 
4 ſhould 1 owe my life to your pafſionate interceſſion, 
that alone —_ render it doubly dear to me. But 
be not diſconſolate. Few afflictions are fo ſevere, but 
* they may be encountered.“ O brother, how can 
« you talk to me of comfort! Your ſteady temper 
< may behold death with compoſure, but 1, what am 
I, who am doomed to affliction, and never endin 


woe! Can I be calm, and ſee you in theſe chains“ 


— You have, ſiſter, this cheering conſolation, they 


are unmerited. If my days are few, I ſhall peti- 


tion thethrone of mercy, that yours may be many,” 
—* O cruel deftiny ! Can | know happineſs when 
thou art gone! Thou waſt my only parent, and now 
—0 brother, brother!“ her head dropped upon his 
boſom. By the friendly aſſiſtance of Sir Archibald, 
and Mr. Bruce, Miſs Welaan, who was cloſely en- 
locked in the embraces of her weeping brother, again 
Taiſed her head from his panting breaſt. . She ſaw the 
agitation of his mind, and the enſuing (lence wag 
more ſolemn, and afflictive, than all the wildeſt excla- 
mations of the deepeſt grief, After an awful pauſe of 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral minutes, ſhe was torn from his arms by their 
ſorrowing friends, whoſe benevolent remonſtrances, 
at Jaſt, prevailed with her to quit the dungeon. She 
retired with a real reluctance, whilſt her brother with 
his arms folded, and a penſive countenance, beheld 
her with a ſtreaming eye, till the grating door ob- 
ſcured her from his ige Yet | 
Mr. Welman being left alone, he again lay down on 
his cold truſs of ſtraw, He ſeriouſly refſected on the 
calamity of the preſent moment, He attempted to 
ſummon all his fortitude, which this tender interview, 
with a, beloved ſiſter had nearly exhauſted. * What- 
ever is my doom,” fays he, ina ſolemn tone, * and 
* hope itſelf brings no comfort, this inſtant is momen- 
tous. I ſee my fate approaching—it appals me not. 
Religion, thou only conſolation to the afflicted, I 
* owe this to thy influence. Thou biddeſt me look 
be yond the grave. look, and this world appears a 
paſſing dream. Soon ſhall I have done with it, and 
all thoſe vanities, which are ſo apt to gull our fancies, 
* ſhall no more delude me with their airy viſions. 
Now, ſleep, let me invoke thy influence, Beneath 
thy gentle power, I ſhall. for a while, forget my 
* ſufferings, aM that world, in which I have had no 
« pleaſure ? 48 
The next morning, the judge being to leave the 
town, Miſs Welman accompanied by Miſs Gray, and 
both arrayed ia the deepeſt mourning, waited. upon his 
Lordſhip, to ſolicit a pardon for a lover and a brother. 
When announced, he received them very graciouſly. 
Fhe ladies advanced, and dropping on their knees be- 
fore him, Miſs Welman ſaid, * my Lord, you here 
* behold a ſiſter humbly imploring for mercy, and 
© anxiouſly ſuing for that pardon, which virtue ſo am- 
ply deſerves. My brother, though- convicted, is 
certainly innocent of he charge with which he is 
accuſed, If I am not miſinformed, this, my Lord, 
is your decided opinion. If I am not miſtaken, the 
law has Jodged in you a diſcretionary - power, by 
which, you are enabled not only to ſuſpend 
* ſtroke of juſtice, but even to reverſe the * 
* 5 © This 


r 


Ea, 


This power can ſurely never be better exerted, than 
in the preſent unfortunate circumſtance, My only, 


my beloved brother, is condemned to death, you, my 


Lord, can repricve him. You can reſtore him to 
his liberty, to his friends, and to me. He deſerves 
this mercy, although he were not my brother. O, 
my Lord, it is a tender name! May your ſenſibility 


ſympathize with mine on this unhappy occaſion; - 


may you deem him worthy not only of your notice, 
but of your pity, and may you exerciſe that benevo- 
lence which a virtuous heart will always ſuggeſt ! If 


my brother live by yeur determination, theſe hands 


which are now raiſed towards you, ſhall, whilſt I 
am on this ſide the grave, be daily raiſed to the 
throne of grace, in an humble petition for your pre- 
ſent and eternal welfare. Save him, my Lord, and 
you give happineſs to many? | 

She ceaſed, and whilſt his Lordſhip was abforbed 


in conflicting thoughts, Miſs Gray began Mercy, 
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in the gentle eye of jultice, May this 1 F999 
ſideration have its proper influence, and your 


my Lord, is a godlike attribute, We are taught by 
our holy religion, that it behoves every ſon of hu- 
manity, to exerciſe that heavenly power, wherever 
the object is worthy the favour. What the Almighty 
has commanded, let his creatures endeavour to prac- 
tiſe, ſince the practice will endear us to him. Here, 
my Lord, we ſupplicate for mercy, and crave for 
that pardon, which you in your official capacity, 
can undoubtedly beſtow, Let us not ſupplicate in 
vain, but may your benignity exert that prerogative 
with which you are entruſted. The law condemns, 
but benevolence forgives. Benevolence is always 
ir ate, and the gift of nature; the law is an honou- 
rable contrivance of man's ſuperior wiſdom. Juftice 
demands the execution of the one, whilſt heaven 
approves the. forbearance of the other. O, my 
Lord, deem it not preſumpruous in me, to ſolicit 


forgiveneſs, when virtue applauds the action. He 


could have no motive to deceive, and fince it is the 
intention that conſtitutes the fact, he ſtands abſolved 
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© ſhip will cheerfully reprieve from ignominy, and a 
premature death, a man who is an honor to his ſex, 
© and an invariable friend to virtue.'—* Riſe, ladies, 
returns his Lordſhip, * from this humble poſture. [ 
* have given all attention to what you have advanced, 
and believe me, when I aſſert, I thiok Mr. Welman 
„ guiltleſs. But you will pleaſe to recollect, when 
© the ſentence of the law is once paſſed, it is not to be 
© reverſed, but on the moſt ſerious conſideration, 1 
© ſhall weigh the caſe deliberately, and you may reſt 
© aflured, that mercy will preponderate againſt the 
© extreme rigour of the law.“ The ladies curtſied, 
and retired, though his aſſurance was far from being 
ſatis factory. | 8 
Miſs Welman anxious for the ſafety of her brother, 
and racked with expectation, waited with the utmoſt 
impatience for the reception of a reprieve. In this ſhe 
was diſappointed. Whatever cauſe contributed to 
this proceding, is uncertain, but the Judge quitted the 


- town, and left Mr. Welman for execution, Lhis cruel 


determination was attempted to be concealed from 
her. She clearly perceived the evaſive conduct of her 
friends, and ſolemnly conjured Sir Archibald to in- 
form her of the real truth. She heard the awful de- 
ciſion with a compoſure, dignified, and unexpected. 
She occaſionally viſited her brother in his noiſome 
dungeon, and though the meeting was always highly 
affecting, the general tenor of her behaviour was calm 
and ſedate Miſs Gray, whoſe fortitude, under the 
ſevereſt affliction, was ever unſubdued, appeared grave, 
and ferious. She frequently commented on the inſta- 
bility of human happineſs, and the uncertainty of-ter- 
reſtrial exiſtence, Her eye was frequently ſeen to 
gliſten with the pearl of affection, which ſhe always 
endeavoured to conceal, whenever its brightneſs at- 
tracted the leaſt attention. : 

The evening previous to the execution, Sir Archi- 
bald, Lady, and Miſs Gray, Miſs Welman, and Mr, 
Bruce, waited upon Mr. Welman in the priſon. They 
found him upon his knees, and fervently pouring out 
his ſoul to his merciful creator. When he aroſe, be 
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kindly bid them welcome. Sir Archibald took him 
by. the hand, ſaying, my dear friend, I am come to 
 implore your latt forgrvenets, For though uncon- 
s ſerous of 

ment of your deſtruction. I have tried every me- 
thod that ingenuity could deviſe, to procure your 
« perſonal ſafety, but without effect. The heavieſt 
* ploom of diſcontent will be my unvarying compa- 
nion, during the remainder of my earthly pilgrimage. 
O Welman, can you forgive me:“ I. wiſhed not, 
Sit Archibald,“ replies Mr. Welman, to interrupt 
you. My forgiveneſs is volumary, becauſe I am 
© thoroughly convinced; your intention was pure, and 
* upright. If I have any enemy in the world, whoſe 
* malice has promoted him to purſue my life with in- 
© fernal rancour, I wiſh be may always enjoy as much 
s real peace of mind as I do at this preſent moment.” 
— That genuine nobleneſs of thought,“ obferves Mr. 
Bruce, will alleviate the keeneſt affliction. It is the 
reſult of a pore religion, which inculcates forgive- 
s neſs to our bittereſt foes, When thus armed, death 
* has no terror,'— None, Mr. Bruce, the tyrant has 
© loſt his frowns, I anxiouſly wait for the happy mo- 
ment, when death ſhall terminate all my afflictions.“ 
— O brother, brother!“ Miſs Welman cried ſobbing, 
whilſt her breaſt heaved—the tears guſhed down her 
cheeks, andthe pang of ſorrow diſtorted every feature. 
* What will become of me, when thou-art gone! No 
parents, no brother, a helpleſs orphan, call upon the 


© ſurface of the earth, to be the ſport of every blaſt of 


fortune. Be comforted,” replies Mr, Welman, 
taking her by the hand, and leading her towards Sir 
Archibald, whilſt he endeavoured to ſuppreſs that 
grief, which was but too viſible on his countenance, 
: Ne. fiſter, is the only parent thou baſt. Pay that 
«* Cuty to him, which every child owes to its natural 
father. Reverence him Curing the remainder of thy 
© days—T kpow he will be kind to thee—when my 
eyes are cloſed in darkneſs, ard that moment faſt ap- 
« proaches, here give that 1eſpe&, thou haſt hitherto 
« given, and if my cpinicrs Co nei dective me. we 

. * wilt 


a malicious Cefign, I am the chief inſtru- 
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* wilt have no cauſe to repent.” He now kindly em» 
braced her, and affectionately kiſſing her, he preſented 
her to Sir Archibald. He turned away, when he ſaw 
Miſs Gray leaning on the arm of her mama, ſuffuſed 
in tears, and attempting to ſtifle her ſwelling grief. He 
advanced towards her and taking her by the hand, 
faid, * Lucy, lament not for me. Though young, I 
have had my ſhare of forrow. This we know to be 
the portion of mortality; therefore let us not repine. 
I once expected another meeting, where our mutual 
* happineſs might have been eſtabliſhed on a ſolid ba- 
* fis. Alas, how, vain was that expeQation.! I goto 
meet another bride, Lucy—I go to pay my vows 
before another altar, and long, and lating will be 
our union, Though not arrayed in ſmiles, Lucy, 
my bride will be decked with your fidelity.“ Miſs 
Gray ſobbed deeply. Nay, blame not my cenſtancy, 
* This is the only union that could have made me 
* unfaithſul.'.—* O, Welman, I ſhudder af this ſolemn 
* diſregard of life. I muſt confeſs, I vainly looked 
© forward in expectation of future | happineſs ; but 
alas, L looked in vain. This is nat a moment to be 
* dfingenuous, Welman. You ſay you will meet 
another bride—that happy lot, I once deemed my 
* own, That fatal altar-which you are going to con- 
* ſecrate with your lateſt vows, ſhall one day receive 
* my virgin cath. - My time is in the hands of him 
* who gave it, but Welman, ſince fate forbids our bri- 
* Cal bond, marriage ſhall neyer be thy Lucy's porti- 
© on.” He eyed her with a look of woe, and as the tear 
courſed down her cheek, he kindly kiſſed it away. He 
tenderly led her towards his fiſter, and taking their 
hands, and joining them together, ſaid, * may this 
© union terminate with your time, As the years roll 
round, may you conſecrate this night to perpetual 
* frieadſhip,, and when you join your hands in this 
bond of peace, will you be ſo kind, as to remember 


me? Now, farewell, a long farcwell.“ He retired 


to a dark corner of the dungeon, to hide the convul- 
ſions of his boſom, while the two young ladies ſtood 
petrified with ſtupefaction. Mr. Bruce approached 


him— 


- 
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bim —“ the dreadful moment of ſeparation is paſt,” 
ſays Welman, * wring not my feelings by a repetition. 
Tear them from my ſight, but do you, and Sir Ar- 
* chibald retwe. I wiſh for your affiſtance this night. 
It is my laſt requeſt.” Mr. Bruce acquainted.Sir 
Archibald with his deſire, and they earneſtly intreated 
the ladies ro depart. The ſcream of deſpair filled the 
priſon, while the harſh grating of the door ſhut him 
from their ſight. The gentlemen returned to condole 
with their youthfol friend, who notwithſtanding his 
apparent fortitude, in this hour of diſtreſs, wanted all 
their aid. | 

The next morning at ten o'clock, the jailor entered 
the cell, and informed Mr. Welman, that the hour of 
his diſſolution was arrived. He heard the awful in- 
formation with a ſhudder, - Sir Archibald and Mr. 
Bruce, who were preſent, could not conceal-their emo- 
tions. Be not grieved,“ ſays Mr. Welman, for 
* this termination of my ſufferings. I am not afraid 
to meet the fatal ſtroke—it will ſoon be over, and 
that God, who knows the ſecrets of my heart, will 
not condemn me, becauſe I have been unfortunate. 
| only go a little while before you—when we meet 
again, our meeting ſhall be eternal. Sir Archibald, 
one laſt embrace—now, Mr. Bruce, you will attend 
me to the fatal tree.” Mr, Bruce wept, and Sir Ar- 
chibald hid his face, as he left the cell. 

The proceſhon was very numerous, and ſolemn. 
The Sheriff attended in one mourning coach, Mr. Wel- 
man'and Mr. Bruce were in another. When they ar- 
rived at the awful place, Mr. Welman aſcended the 
ſcaffold, with a firm ſtep, and a compoſed counte- 
nance, He Jooked round upon the multitude with a 
calm complacency, and waving his hand, a ſolemn ſi- 
lence enſued. * My good friends,“ ſays he, you 
* are come hither, to ſee a man ſuffer, who never wil- 
lingly did an injury to a fellow creature, Were I 
actually guilty, and denied the fact, I ſhould deem 
it an 2 of the crime. But, if in after times, 
any of you ſhould come to a certain knowledge of 


* the truth, remember, you ſaw me die, aſſerting my 
| | * innocence, 


, , 
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in nocence. & man in my unhappy circumſtance, is 
genc, ally diſbelieved; but you, who are acquainted 
with the general tenor of my character, will, I hope, 
determine with impattiality. I ſhall, not detain you 
with any fruitleſs exclamations on the unhappineſs 
of my fate. My diſſolution can in no wiſe be an 
example to you, ſince I can ſafely avow, it is not 
the reſult of a vicious conduct. Let me, exhort you 
to be virtuous, and charitable, Let the precepts of 
your holy religious always regulate your lives, and 
whilſt you live by this ſacred rule, you will ſeldom 
be unhappy. Conſide in the — which your 
God has made yon, and you will not finally be de- 
ceived. This fie, I ſpeak from experience, is a 
© mere dream, I have now done with it—l go, where 
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* you muſt all ſhortly follow. Now, Mr. Bruce, one 


© laſt embrace; farewell.” | 
During this interval, the-executioner had fixed the 
Mr. Welman fteadily aſcended the ladder— 
the fatal nooſe was fitted to hisneck—the white night 
cap was drawn over his eyes—ia this critical inſtant, 
the attention of the audience was arreſted by the ſhouts 
of a perſon, who came at full gallop towards the gallows. 
It was the inexorable Banker. He talked very earneſtly 
for about a quarter of an hour with the Sheriff, who 
alighting from his cartiage, aſcended the ſcaffold, and 
acquainted Mr. Welman, he had ſolid reaſons for 
granting him a reprieve for a few days. Mr. Welman 
received the meſſage with reſpect, while the beam of 
joy brightened on the countenances of the ſurrounding 
multitude. f 
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CHAPTER LXI, 


T HE report of this. reprieve ſoon reached the 
ears of the worthy Baronet, He was haſtening to 
enquire of the Sheriff, what cauſe be had for this pro- 
cedure, when he met Mr. Bruce, who was coming to 
apprize him of this auſpicious circumſtance. Oa their 
arrival, and introduction to the Sheriff, they found rhe 
Banker in company with him. Sir Archibald imme- 
diately enquired with the moſt eager ſolicitude, what 
fortunate occurrence had induced him to ſuſpend the 
execution. The reaſon, Sir, replies the Sheriff, 
* ariſes from this flip of paper which I hold in my 
© hand, and concerning which, this gentleman,” point» 
iog to the Banker, can give you the moſt ſatisfactory 
« information,'—-* This bill, Sir Archibald, I receiv- 
ed this morning, It is for ve hundred pounds, 
and is drawn in your name. Before | would ne- 
gociate it, I inſpeQed it very narrowly, and clearly 
perceived it was differently written from the bill, for 
which Mr. Welman is condemned. The lady who 
wanted cath for it, was very evaſive in her anſwers, 
ſhe avoided giving me any direct intelligence, andas 
| knew there was not a moment to be loſt, I gave 
her the money, and accepted the bill. But I took 
this precautzon, ſhe had no ſooner left the office; 
than: + diſpatched the Sheriff's ſerjeant to take her 
into cuſtody. This being performed, I haſtened 
with/all fpeed, to prevent, if poſſible, the execution 
of a man, whom l begin to ſuſpect is innocent of the 
crime with which he is charged.“ —“ Pray, Sir,” 
ſays the Baronet, let me examine that -bili,” At 
the firſt glance, he exclaimed, * this, gentlemen, I 
* avow to be the very identical bill, which I gave to 
© Mr. Welman. It is my own writing. —“ This,“ 
obſerves Mr. Bruce, is a molt fortunate diſcovery; 
A 1 it 
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it will undoubtedly declare who is guilty, and ac- 
: -_ a man who had nearly fallen a victim to ſome 
.* diabolical contrivance. But let us haſten to exa- 
© mine this pretended lady, her confeſſion will eluci- 
date the whole affair.“ 8 

When they came to the houſe of the Banker, how 
great was their mortiſication, when they were inform- 
ed, the lady was abſconded, and the Serjeant was not 
to be found. This more than confirmed their ſuſpi- 
cions, and a ſpeedy purſuit was immediately com- 
menced. They obtained information, that the parties 
were fled with all imaginable haſte towards the north. 
At the urgent intreaty of Sir Archibald, the purſuit 
was continued without the leaſt intermiſſion, while he 
baſtened to the prifon to acquaint Mr, Welman with 
this lucky occurrence, which ſeemed to promiſe him 
a ſpeedy, and an honourable acquittal, He liſtened 
to the intelligence with the cooleſt attention, and ex- 
preſſed ſome ary ire at the intricacy of the buſineſs. 
+ But, my dear Sir, have you apprized my poor ſiſter 
of this diſcovery? It will conduce to alleviate her 
preſent miſery, though it promiſe not any perma- 
nent ſeeurity.'—" Your filter, whoſe ſenſibility was 
too much wounded to continue in this town any 
longer, ſet out | for Stanner-caſtle very early« this 

morning, in company with my wife and daughter. l 

ſhall retire a few minutes, till I diſpatch a meſſen- 
« ger with the welcome tidings.“ 

Miſs Welman was ftanding at the window, ab- 
ſorbed in thought, when ſhe obſerved this courier come 
p_ towards the Caſtle. Alarmed at his viſible 
br 
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afte, and apprehenſive that he brought the news of her 
ther's execution, ſhe uttered an involuntary ſcream, 
and fell motionleſs into the arms of Lady Gray On 
the return of her ſenſes, ſhe exclaimed, * alas; he is 
© now gone—the blow is fallen, and I am for ever un- 
happy.“ The door opened, and a letter was deli- 
vered to Lady Gray. She read it carefully over, 
and giving it to Miſs Welman, ſaid, take this, my 
dear, I hope it is the harbinger of ſolid comfort. 
—* "Thanks, Madam, for this joyful n 
6 
7 
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© My brother is yet alive, and I will ſee him before 1 
+ fleep. . If my hopes be not deluſive, this will be 
the forerunner of felicity to us all.” 

In a few days, Sir Archibald and Mr, Bruce return- 
ed to Stanner caſtle. Their inquiſitive perſeverance 
had made no-further diſcovery, and they, who had been 
ſent in purſuit of the fugitives, had not yet returned, 
nor had they tranſmitted any ſatis factory intelligence. 
Sir Archibald was very ſanguine in his expectations, 
and frequently . . a happy iſſue to this im- 
pending diſaſter. | 

The day following, the whole party took a walk to 
Vale Farm. Here they met witk his Lordikip, and the 
mily of Tulip houſe. They were no ſooner ſeated, 
than Mr. Gardiner regretted in pathetic terms the ne- 
ceſſity of his abſence, ſince ĩt had effectually prevent- 
ed him from waiting on Mr. Welman, and offering 
his tribute of condolence on this melancholy occaſion. 
* But, let us give thanks,” continues he, to the good- 
ne ſs of a ſuperintending Providence, who will not 
finally ſuffer the virtuous to be oppreſſed, but will 
declare their innocence through the preſſure of innu- 
* merous misfortunes. This dawn of hope, which 
breaks through the preſent cloud of uncertainty, 
will, I hope, terminate in a moſt honourable acquit- 
* tal. —* Let it terminate how it will,“ replies Captain 
Corner, * he has had a very narrow eſcape. Every 
evidence was clear and point blank againſt him, and 
* if he be acquired, | am confident, juſtice mult be 
« perverted,” —* There are many inſtances,” obſerves 

r. Gardiner, where the evidence may be ditect, 
* and yet be miſtaken. It is certainly beyond the 
© ſhadow of a contradliction, that no fraud was intend- 
ed; hence we ought to conclude, though Mr. Wel. 
man has erred, he has been guilty of no crime. 
+ Been guilty of no crime, Sir, exclaims his Lordſhip, 
with the utmoſt vehemence, * is it no crime to cheat 
a man of five hundred pounds? The preſent lehity, 
* I pronounce to be ill- timed. The more the matter 
is inveſtigated, the clearer will his guilt appear. The 
lady, and the other bill, is a mere ignis * to 
Ne . * elude 
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© elude the courſe of juſtice.” The door opened, and 
a ſervant entered. He handed a packet to Mr. Gar- 
diner, and immediately retired. Mr. Gardiner open- 
ed it, and perceiving what it was, gave it to Sir Archi- 
bald, ſaying, there is this week's Gazette, Sir. The 


intelligence it contains, will probably be more 


© agreeable to the company, than the preſent un- 


© friendly altercation,” The Baronet took it, and 


careleſsly glancing his eyes over the different pages, 
at Jaſt, he read the following important paragraph. 
His Majeſty, with the full approbation of his coun- 
* cil, and the joint conſent of parliament, has been 


« graciouſly pleaſed to take off the attainder of the 


* Earl of Owen, and to reſtore him, (if alive) and his 
* heirs to the full poſſeſſion. of their title and eſtate.” 


Sir Archibald, when done feading, looked earneſtly at 


his Lordſhip. His face was viſibly confuſed, and his 
mind agitated, which the. Baronet concluded to be 
the emotions of immoderate joy. But his attention was 
iaſtantly drawn to a more intereſting object. Mr. 
Gardiner no ſooner heard the above intelligence, than 


he dropped upon his knees, and raiſing his eyes, ſaid, 


© I thank thee, O Father of Mercy, for this interpoſi · 
tion of thy goodneſs. That misfortune which has 
long overclouded my birth, and deprived me of my 


right, is at ſaſt diſperſed. May my future days be 


« devoted to thy ſervice, and may ] never be un- 
© 'prateſul for that munificence which has reſtored me 
to my long-loſt patrimony.“ He aiole, while the 


beam of gladneſs ſuffuſed his manly countenance. The 


company were enwrapped in a ſolemn ſilence. Amaze- 


ment held them mute. The eyes of all were ſome- 


times fixed on his Lordſhip, and ſometimes on Mr. 


Gardiner. A furious indignation glared in the eyes . 


of the former—a mild complacency ſhone on the face 
of the latter. His Lordſhip aroſe from his ſeat, and 
eyeing Mr. Gardiner with a look of extreme baughti- 
neſs, ſaid,” I conſe ſs, Sir, you bave ated your Jutle 


© part in this farcical- drama moſt. admirably. But 


what motive could prompt you to this public diſplay 


of your folly? My preſence: ought certainly to have 
Y bo oe {gn y 
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* taught you more caution. . Adverſity, my Lord, 


has been a (tern miſtreſs—ſhe has long preſſed hard 
upon me, This happy rcleaſe from her ſevereſt 


' frowns, has now induced me to behave with thank-- 


fulneſs.'—" What abſurdity could prompt you to 


be thankful for what you can never poſſeſs ? You 


have long known me; of conſequence you were no 
ſtranger to my right and title; yet with an unbluſh- 
ing effroatery, before all this company, you claim 
my bereditary privileges, and think to ſtamp me a 
llaig It is dot my wiſh, my Lord, to make 
any man more than what he is. —“ What unparal- 
leled preſumption ! call me à villain to my face! 
And canſt thou ſuppoſe, thou ſhalt eſcape with im- 
punity ? reſpect alone for thoſe who ſurround thee, 
withholds me from immediate corporal chaſtiſe- 
ment, A baſe plebeian, thus to talk to me! -“ My 
Lord, this is altogether an unneceſſary on. 
Your right, if juſt, will ſtand in need of no fuch de- 
fence. It will be immediately recognized by thou- 
ſands, who are eager. to 2 a right, the 
legal ſuppreſſion of which they have long bewailed.“ 


— Yes, caitiff, thouſands will ſoon acknowledge me 
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then where wilt thou hide thy ſhameleſs head? 1 
bave, vile wretch, for theſe ſeveral years, received 


the cuſtomary fealty from my numerous dependents, - 


and lived in expeQation of this happy moment, And 
thinkeſt thou, now when my hopes are realized, 
that thy puny oppoſition will impede my immediate 
poſſeſhon ??—* Far be it from me, to wiſh to wrong 


you of the mereſt tritle. . But pray, my Lord, for 


(till I will honor you with this aſſumed dignity, did 


the propriety of this conſideration never once occur 


to your mind? You knew the Earl of Owen was at- 
tainted of high treaſon, you knew he was an exile in 
a foreign Ry; you knew his family were in- 
cluded in the bill of attainder; you knew his title 
was forfeited, and his eſtates ſeized, and yer in open 
defiance of the laws of your country, in a glaring 
contempt of the will of your ſovereign, you publicly 
aſſumed an honor, to which you had no right, and 
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© daringly claimed an affinity, where the kindred will 
© be acknowledged, A very little prudence would 
© have taught you to be ſilent, fince ſuch unwarranta- 


© ble conduct rendered you amenable to your injured * 


country, and reſponſible for your contempr of your 
* inſulted ſovereign, But I can affure you, that con- 
tempt was the iſſue of their enquiries,'—+ Thou 
© thing of nought, how dareſt thou talk thus to me! 
<I'w ow thee from me, as I would ſome poiſon- 
© ous inſect, leſt 1 ſhould be tainted with thy baneful 
© infection. Out of my preſence, this inſtant, thou 
© worthleſs niiſcreant, or this truſty blade ſhall imme- 
©. diately correct thy preſ@mption, by letting the light 
1 peep through that vile carcaſe of thine,” At the ſame 
inſtant, he furiouſly drew his ſword from the ſcabbard, 
and violently brandiſhing it over his head, to the no 
ſwall terror of the ladies, he bawled, * Out, out, pol- 
*.troon, or the next minute, thou ſhalt. ſup with 
Pluto.“ Mr. Gardiner ſmiling at his enſpty threats, 
entreated the ladies not to be terrified, ſince he could 
aſſure them, his Lordſhip's proweſs was only equal 
© to his wiſdom. But, at preſent, 1 ſhall ſo fr obey 
© his imperious mandate, as to retire for a few mi- 
© nutes. I beg the favor of your attendance a little 


© longer, and | hope you will candidly excuſe the re · 


"_ Mr. Gardiner left the room. 
hile the company waited in anxious expectation 


for the termination of the eventful ſcene, Mr. Gardi- 


ner entered, leading by the hand a venerable old man, 
yer vigorous in the extreme of age. They were fo]- 
owed by two other perſons; one of them was weak, 
infirm, and much waſted through a vaſt length of 
years; the other, though far advanced in life, was not 
nearly ſo emaciated, w. the venerable figure that ac- 
companied him. Phe whole company ſeemed much 
amazed at the entrance of this ancient group, and be- 
fore their conſternation bad time to ſubſide, Mr. Gar- 
diner advanced towards Sir Archibald, ſtill leading 
the old man by the hand. * Here Sir,” ſays be, 
et me have the honor to preſent my father to you, 
te old, but real Earl of Owen. I hope, he is * 
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of your friendſhip, A former ertor has corrected 
his judgment, and ſent him many years a pupil to 
© the ſchool of adverſity.” | k 

© Mr. Gardiner, replies Sir Archibald, T hope, 
*'you have no motive to deceive me in this importanc 
* exigence. If IJ have been too credulous, you muſt 
© pardon that credulity, ſince I was ſo egre iouſly im- 
poſed on, where | never expected the leaſt artifice.” 


—* Indeed, Sir,” returns the old gentleman, * you 
have an undoubted right to ſaſpend your belief. 


am afraid your benevolence has been miſapplied. 


bly ſupporred a perſon, who boldly pretended to be 
my ſon. The ingratitude he has exhibited in return 
for your generoſity I hope, is ſufficient to prove him 
ſpurious. As the late unfortunate, but now the 
happy Earl of Owen, I here ſolemnly diſclaim an 
affinity, nay, any knowledge of that perſon, whole 
conduct is ſo cenſurable and unworthy. I never, 
Sir, had more than three ſons, Two of them fell 

my ſide, in the grateful defence of their father, 
The field of Dumblain was fatal to my family, I 
ſaw them Jaid in the family vault, and long, may 
they reſt in peace. Pardon the tears of an old man, 
worn out by misfortunes, and broken down by age. 
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* to bury. in oblivion, now ſuffuſes my aged cheek, 
© and rends my heart with anguiſh, This is my only 
* ſurviving ſon, long the heir of his father's miſery, 
but now of his returning proſperity. His gratitude 
© has been my chiefeſt ſolace for many revolving years, 
s 

proud to acknowledge my munificence, not 
forget my favours, but even added inſult to forget- 


fulneſs, my ſon would chear my drooping ſpirits, and 


© kindly bid me hc + for better times. He has not 
been a falſe prophec, He has been indefatigable in 
© his endeavours to have me recalled from exile, and 
I am proud to own, that it is chiefly. owing to the 


* prudence of his proceedings, that | am again reſtored 


to my paternal inheritance. I fhall now die in peace, 
| N 2 © linge 
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You, with your characteriſtic generoſity, have no- 


The recolle&ion of ſcenes, which I have long ſtudied 


and whilſt a multitude of friends, who once were 
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1 ſince I have the conſolation, that theſe tottering 
limbs ſhall ſoon fleep amongſt their anceſtry. Adam, 


thou conſtant companion of my affliction, come for - 


* ward, and let me preſent thee to this honourable 
company.“ Adam came forward with a ſhuffling 
ſtep. His filver locks hung gracefully over his fore- 
head, which ſhook, as he crept along, with a quick in- 
voluntary motion, He was much bent with the infir- 
mities of old age, and his cheeks were deeply indented 
with the furrows of paſling time. The Earl kindly 
took him by the hand, ſaying, + Come hither, thou 
* faithful partner of all my woes. In the blackeſt 
© hours of affliction thou never didſt forſake me. 
When I could make thee ho recompence for thy un- 
< wearied attendance, thou didſt willingly partake of 
my poverty, and waſt always thankful for the refuſe 
© of my ſcanty meal. Thy gratitude ſhall not go unre- 
« warded, A gracious Providence has preſerved us 
both to this happy hour, and if. it ſpare thee a little 
longer, thou ſhalt experience that kindneſs which 
thy dutiful ſervices ſo amply merit. When thou 
* haſt done with time, if I ſurvive, I will erect a monu- 
* ment, which ſhall ſtand as a memorial of thy domeſ- 
tie worth. —“ Alas, my dear Lord,“ exclaims 
Adam, with a fhrill, faultering pipe, you were always 
too kind to me. I have done nothing but my duty, 
and yet your a is to go beyond the grave. I 
« have lived to ſee you happy. I hope once more to 
* ſee the old caſtle, and then ſhall theſe eyes cloſe in 


| © peace, I'was born in your father's family, and for 


* theſe four ſcore and ſeventeen years have been ſup- 
ported by your bounty, 'I he Lord will reward 
you, when your poor old Adam is ſleeping in the 
« duſt.'n" My days, Adam, are drawing towards a 
* concluſion. I have ſeen a number of years. The 
4 Jatter part of them has been chequered with a variety 
of misfortunes, and | have been buffeted with man 
« of the ſtorms of life. Thou faithful creature, ba 
had thy ſhare of them, and all from thy attachment 
to me. The ſmall remainder of thy days, ſhall be 
paſſed in eaſe and comfort, If I go 1 mee, here 
o | N . 6 18 
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* is a ſon, who will never diſgrace his family, will 
* ſhield thy grey hairs from every future ſtorm. '— I 
am happy, lam happy,“ cries Adam, in a weak voice, 
© now let me die in peace.' ö | 
During the exhibition of this truly intereſting ſcene, 
my Lord John ſat in a corner of the room, with his 
ſword drawn in his hand, and his face bloated with 
rage. The conflict of malice and indignation was vi- 
fible in all his geſtures. He frequently roſe from his 
ſeat, muttered ſome incoherent ſyllables betwixt his 
teeth, menaced with his lifted faulchion, and then 
threw himſelf with the utmoſt violence upon his chair. 
At the concluſion of Adam's exclamation, he ſtarted 
up with vehemence, bawling out, what a couple of 
ancient jugglers! Out of my preſence, you baſe- 
born vermin, or I will tread you beneath my feet. Ts 
it not ſufficient to inſult me, but you muſt thus inſo- 
© lently claim my inheritance ? Do you, old dotard, 
think me ſo impenetrably ſtupid, as not to know my 
* own father? And canſt thou ſuppoſe, thou refuſe of 
* vulgarity, that I will ever acknowledge any aftoity 
© with thee? It is enough to rouſe me to madneſs— 
© but I will be avenged, and my vengeance ſhall be 
* complete.'—-* The ſevereſt revenge you can take,” 
obſerves Mr. Gardiner, is to diſprove, by inconteſti- 
ble evidence, what is here advanced. As that is an 
© utter impoſhbility, I ſhall beg leave to confront you 
© with another living witneſs, whoſe teſtimony will 
certainly ſtrike you dumb, and prove to a demonſtra - 
© tion the abſolute falſity of all your pretences. Come 
© hither, John, do you know this gentleman? Can 
© you recolle& his features, and can you convince him 
© that he has no pretenſions to nobility ? John ad- 
vanced, and looking earneſtly at his face, ſaid, © I 
* know him perfectly, though l have not ſeen him for 
© ſeveral years. hou know me, thou grizzled 
* yarlet,” roars the enraged hero, II] teach thee to 
* reverence thy betters, Take that, thou doating 
* oaf'—at the ſame time 1 the old man over 
the mouth. The blood dropped from his quivering 
lips, while the room was filled with expreſhons of 
; : indignation, 
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indignation, * This is the act of a coward,” ſays 
Mr. Gardiner, and he coloured as he ſpoke, * no 
* man with one ſpark of courage would have lifted his 
hand againſt the head of age. If no reſpe& for the 
company could deter you frum this outrage, his in- 
* firmities ſhould have ſhielded him from your vio- 
© lence, Come hither, Jn. and declare ingenu- 
* ouſly what you know of that perſon ; I will prote& 
* you from his fury, Be not terrified, he dare not 
* lift a finger a ſecond time.“ John drew cloſe to 
Mr, Gardiner, ſaying, * it grieves my old age to ſee 
thy cruel temper not ſoſtened by thy years, 1 
took thee, when thou walſt an orphan. I gave thee 
* bread, when thou hadſt none to eat, for thy father 
died in poverty. I took thee home, and nouriſhed 
* thee as my own ſon; I deſigned to have taught thee 
* my buſineſs, but thy baſenels drove me from my na- 
tive country, O, John, John, my heart bleeds, . 
* when I think of thy ingratitude ! Ihy father was a 
6 good man; he was my elder brother, but I verily 
* believe thy perverſe diſpoſition ſhortened his days, 
* Though | worked hard, and earned Jutle, I was 
* willing to divide my earning, io order to keep ghee 
from want. Thou knoweſt, John, I endeavoured to 
make thee a Taylor, by which honeſt calling, I got 
my bread for many years z but ſo wicked was tby 
0 oy 6 that thou willully ſpoiled ſo many coats, and 
** waſted ſo much cloth, that I actually loſt more than 
* balf of my cuſtomers. Thus did we paſs our time, 
* when one day his honourable Lordſhip, and his 
* ſon, called at my door, and craved my protection. 
I frankly gave it, and by that means ſaved them 
+ from the fury of their purſuers. Not long after this 
* kappened, a large reward was offered for the * 
© henfion of the Earl of Owen, and O, John, thou 
* knoweſt how thou didſt ſerve me on this 2 
% caſion, To obtain the reward which was offered by 
« government, my dutiſul nephew went to a neigh- 
* bouring magiſtrate, and gave him information, that 
had concealed the Earl of Owen and his ſon, in 
my houſe, and had aſſiſted them to eſcape = 


E 


the kingdom. To confirm his information, he 
* baſely-produced a ſuit of clothes before the magif- 
* trate, which his Lordſhip had exchanged for a ſuit 
of mine, in order that he might travel the more 
* unnoticed, Aftet this information I was obliged 
" ty fly from my native home, and ſeek for ſafety in a 
« foreign country. After travelling up and down for 
« ſome years a » by chance 1 met with this 
« worthy nobleman. I made myſelf known to him, 
and his kindneſs has more than requited me. for 
* all I have ſuffered for his ſake. Thou knoweſt, 
* nephew, every word I have ſpoken is the real 
- truth, and that I am thy ill- uſed uncle, John 


* 
He ceafed, and the whole company gazed upon one 
another with ſurpriſe, mingled with wonder. The 
nephew, though lately boiling with impetuous courage, 
was ſo utterly confounded with the accuſations of the 
uncle, that he could not utter one ſyllable in defence 
of his aſſumed character. After a lijence of ſome 
ſeconds, Mr. Bruce remarked, * pray, honeſt John, 
though I have liſtened with the utmoſt attention to 
the recital of your ſtory, yet there is one particulat 
. * circumſtance, which to me appears ſomewhat in- 
* comprehenſible, 'When your nephew came brit to 
Fenwick Tower, he gave a clear, perfect, and well- 
connected narration of the flight and eſcape of 
* Lord Owen. Though | always had ſome latent 
* ſuſpicions of the truth of his nobility, yet I could 
* never, conceive, how be, a mere youth, could ac- 
«* quire ſuch a chain of real intelligence, if he had not 
6 oO allied to that honourable family, Moreover, 
* if I recolle& aright, in the courſe of his well - told 
* narrative, he mentioned the death of old Adam, 
and that he died in à cavern in the wood which 
© had afforded them a ſecure retreat, Here is a very 
© old man, who perſonates Adam, and whom I be- 
© lieved to be the identical, faithful ſervant of Lord 
© Owen; yet I think there is a ſeeming contradiction 
that wants to be elucidated. Beſides, the manner in 
© which your nephew told his ſtory, was in _ wiſe 
« {uited 
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"ſuited to his years, nor conformable to the meanneſs 
* of his appearance. Indeed, Sir,” replies old 
John, © your obſervations are very juſt. What ap- 
< pears to you a contradiftion, I hope I ſhall be able 
to clear upin a few words to your perfect ſatisſac- 
tion. When Lord Owen left my houſe, he told 
me, he had left his faithful Adam dead in the 
cave, and he wiſhed to bury him before he left the 
* neighhourhood, I knew his Lordſhip had no time 
© to waſte, and I promiſed to perform the laſt duty to 
his old attendant. -When I entered the cave, I 
found him ſtretched upon the ſtones. He felt cold 
* and (tiff, With much-fatigue I dragged him up the 
* rock, and laying him upon my ſhoulders, walked 
* flowly towards my houſe. When I got home, | 
* laid the body upon the hearth, till I made ſome lit- 
* tle preparations for the interment, When Lbegan 
to undreſs it, | thought I perceived ſome ſigns of re- 
* turning life. From this perſuaſion, I laid the body 
* into a warm bed, and a few hours after was very 
happy to ſce I was not deceived. By my daily at- 
* tention, poor Adam was reſtored to perfect health; 
* He continned ſeveral weeks beneath my roof, before 
he conld find an opportunity of following his baniſh 
ed maſter, During his ſtay, his ſole delight was id 
* repeating the adventures of their flight, A neigh” 
« buuring clergyman being much affected with the 
* ſtory, wrote it all down, and from which writing, 
* my nephew got the whole by heart, for I had 
taught him both to read and write, Here is Adam 
+ to vouch for the truth of what I have related. 
« Yes, John, yes, I can youch for the truth of every 
word you have ſaid, and had it not been for your 
friendly care, I certainly had been dead many years 
ago.“ Sir Archibald aroſe from his ſeat, and ad- 
rancing towards the degraded nobleman, who was 
utterly confounded by this irrefragable apr 
ſaid, * Sir, your ſhameleſs impoſition, and ſubſe- 
quent ingratitede, will plead my excuſe, if after- 
« wards I exclude you from the number of my 
| | * i 4 friends. 
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* friends, But what I have done, I will not undo; 
* There; Sir, accept of that paper—it is a Major's 
* commiſſion, which I procured for your advance- 
ment, when you were I contriving the tuin of 
© my only chüd“ 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


T HE diſcovery wich had been made at Vale- 
farm, was ſoon rumoured abroad. It ſoon arrived at 
Fenwick tower, where the conſternation of Mary was 
inexpreſſible, when ſhe was apprized of the unwelcome 
intelligence. Mary had long entertained Jatent hopes, 
that her hoſpitality to his Lordſhip, would finally be 
rewarded with ſome ample recompence. John's va- 
nity, though not ſo conſpicuous as Patrick's, had fre- 
quently been puffed into a blaze, and he was ſometimes 
accuſtomed to boaſt, that he was certain of ending his 
days in eaſe and affluence, Whenever he grew mel- 
low, from the exhilarating fumes of his own ale, he 
_ tauntingly reminded Mary of his penetration, which 
was ſo piercing, as to ſpy nobility beneath a bundle of 
. Tags, Mary's hopes being buoyed up with ſome fu- 
tare elevation, whenever this pleaſing ſubje& was agi- 
tated, ſhe ſeldom Yetorted with her wonted aſperity. 
But the diſagreeable information concerning his Lord- 
. ſhip's impoſture, was electrical to Mary's diſpoſition, 
She, no ſooner heard the news, than ſhe bounced into 
the room, where her huſband was following bis daily 
avocation, exclaiming, * John Dixon, John, did I, 
not always tell thee, thou wert an errant foo]? Thou 
» haſt beggared me, thou haſt beggared thyſelf, and 
* all our neighbours, nay, all the country round, will 
laugh at us for a — of ſimple aſſes, who could 
by faffer ourſelves to be impoſed on by ſuch a carrot- 
+ pated raggamuffin.'—" Bleſs thy two eyes, Mary,” 
eries honeſt lohn, as he raiſed his head, and took the 
Atacles off his noſe, what is the matter with 
* thee.'—* Matter man ! why we are utterly undone, 
His Lordſhip is no better than thou art, He is no- 
© thing more than a mere taylor, and was obliged to 
* fy jrom Scotland, becauſe he wanted to hang his 
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© uncle. O John, John, I always told thee, thy good - 
* nature would one day be the ruin of us both. 
© Mary, thou art either beſide thyſelf, or I am in a 
© trance. What, his Lordſhip, a Taylor, impoſſible ? 
Has he not promiſed a thouſand times to make me 
© a great man, and doſt thou think, Mary, that a 
© Lord will break his promiſe ?—+ 1 tell thee, John, 
© thou art a fool. | know not, what a real Lord may 
do, but this I know, a Taylor's promiſe is not 
worth a cabbage ſtalk, Here have we kept and 
- ſupported this ragged loon for ay een, and 
what have we received? Nothing, promiſes, 
and promiſes. Will promiſes fill thy ſtomach, fool, 
will they make thee drink, will they clothe my back ? 
Mercy on me, what will become of us?“ Mary, 
Mary, exclaims a well-known voice, © make haſle, 
is his honor's dinner ready ?—+* O thou catter- 
wauling tyke, get out of my houſe ! his honor's din- 
ner! why man, get thee gone, and tell thy maſter 
Stitch, he may go and dine upon oatmeal and tur- 
nips. | promiſe thee, he ſhall eat no more of 
proviſions. Marry come up, but I have been well 
employed, with a vengeance, running up and down 
the neighbourhood, buying all the poultry I poly a 
could lay my hands on, and all to feed a Taylor, 
Why man, doſt thou ſee, the very Parſon could not 
get a roaſt gooſe for him. His bonor's dinner in- 
*.deed !'—* Why, Mary,“ exclaims Patrick, “ art 
thou mad, or haſt thou been taſting thy cordial 
bottle? —* Hl tell thee what, varlet, roars Mary, 
ſwelling with rage, and clenching her fiſt, * if thou 
mention my cordial bottle again, I'll ſouſe thy 
* chops, and ſend thee ſnivelling to tell thy beggarly 
* maſter what I have done.“ Patrick who had more 
than once felt the weight of ber e, hit, was not 
_ eager to provoke her fury, but ſplutteted out, come, 
come, are the ducks ready? his honor will be Lere 
in an inſtant.—“ I tell thee, Patrick, I have no 
* .ducks, and thou never more ſhalt pick a duck's wing 
* army expence. Thy maſter ig an impoſtor, he is a 
8s yillain,'s 1 fay, Mary, and J fay it to thy face,” 
grins 
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ns the enraged Patrick, whilſt bis countenance was 

oated with choler, I ſay you lye. His honor is 
* the very roſe of nobility, the eſſence of honeſty, and 
he has only diſgraced himſelf and me, by living ſo 
* Jong in thy naſty habitation,'—* What abuſe my 
©* houſe, aſter thou haſt almoſt eaten me out of it, 
* now will I bray thee to ajelly, and ſend thee to tell 
thy maſter, you are a couple of devouring badgers.” 
She adyanced with a full intention to put her threats in 
execution, when at that very inſtant, his Lordſhip 
called, Patrick, Patrick,“ a ſecond ſummons was 
unneceſſary; he fled with the velocity of a hawk, and 
obſequiouſly enquired what his honor wanted. Want, 
* is it not the hour of dinner? The cloth is not ſo 
much as laid, nor do I fee the leaſt preparation for 
* it, What is the reaſon of this unpardonable negli- 
, — * Pleaſe your honor, blame me not. I have 
* been wrangling for near an hour with our hoſteſs 
*. about your honor's dinner, when inſtead of pre- 
* paring it, ſhe does nothing but blaſpheme your ho- 
nor, and call you ugly names. —“ fell the filthy 
* thing, to come hither, Patrick.” Mary, who was 
liſteding at the door, needed no further provocation 
to enter, dhe bounced in very unceremonioully, - 
grinning out, filthy thing,“ whilſt her teeth chatter- 
ed-with ungovernable rage. * Here thou erawling 
«* ſe, come here,” ſays his Lordſhip, © and tell me 
* the reaſon, why thou haſt given thy vile tongue 
ſuch unwarrantable liberties in traducing my unble- 
© miſhed character.“ I' tell you what, replies the 
indignant Mary, I will not be called names by any 
* would-be nobleman in the kingdom. You owe me 
* a large bill that you do, for cramming your gorman- 
* Jizing maw, and ſtuffing the voracious appetite of 


this ravenous fox, our once whining pariſh clerk ; 


pay me my bill, and troop about your buſineſs. Fil- 


* th; thing indeed. I hou long, lean, lank, creep- 
ing toad,” returns his Lordſhip, * how dareſt thou 
« ſtand in my preſence, and pollute my hearing with 
ſuch abominable language ? If I eat thy victuals, 
* waſt thou not hongured by the action If I ** 5 
Ne « thy 
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© thy liquor, waſt thou not dignified by my condeſcen- 
* on? If | 22 in thy bed waſt thou not exalted by 
* my humility ? Poor, pitiful vermin, look upon me, 
and thou wilt immediately feel thy own nothing- 
neſs. Go, wretch, go, and Jet thy dun fingers once 
again prepare me a couple of roaſt ducks.'—* No, 
by my faith, will I not. A Taylor's maw was ne- 
ver made to feaſt upon dainties. I will keep my 
ducks for thy betters. What, be called names in 
my own houſe, and by a fellow that owes me ſo 
much money ! What haſt thou forgotten, what hap- 
pened at Vale-farm, when all the gentry in the 
neighbourhood was preſent? A Lord, a goodly 
Lord, upon my conſcience! I always thought; 
thou ſmelt ſtrongly of lice and cabbage, Pho, pho, 
TI imell them now. Thou ugly, yellow horſe-leech 
— but I will reſtrain my anger.'—" Why ſhould I 
* cruſh a worm, or ſuffer mylelf to be provoked by 
© ſoch a thing of nought! Here woman, there is a 
«© guinea, go and prepare my dinner.” The ſullen 
caſt of Mary's countenance immediately brightened at 
the Gght of the guinea. She put on a ready ſmile, 
and - advancing towards him, received the piece in 
the palm of her hand, and left the room with many 
a low curtſey. | 
A few days after this diſagreeable altercation at 
Fenwick Tower, Sir Archibald received a meffage 
from Newcaſtle, informing him the lady, who had ne- 
ociated the bill, was re- taken and in ſafe cuſtody. 
This intelligence required his immediate. departure, 
and he ſet out that very day. When he arrived at 
Newcaltle, ſhe was under a cloſe examination before 
the Sheriff. She anſwered every interrogation indi- 
realy, and gave many evident ſigns of her preſent du- 
plicity. She ſometimes anſwered their queſtions with 
a very diſdainful neglect, and ſometimes replied with 
a faſtidious ſullenneſs. On being repeatedly, and ear- 
neſtly ſolicited to declare, how ſhe obtained the bill, 
ſhe turned to the Baronet, and ſaid, do you ingenu- 
* ouſly acknowledge yourſelf the drawer of this event» 
C ful bill 1— 1 frankly own, I drew the bill yon 
Leide ! ifued, 
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© iſſued, and gave it to Mr. Welman, as a ſmall pre- 
* ſent, to defray part of his expence in his journey to 
© the continent.'—* Then Sir, you muſt know, I own 
as frankly, that I received it from an unknown per- 
* fon. I reſide in Edinburgh, and there keep a repu- 
table houſe, A few months ago, a gentleman waited 
* on me, and wiſhed to take a 2 ing. He ſaid, he 
was married, and deſirous of pathog a ſhort time in 
* the city, as he intended to make the tour of Scot- 

land. The lady, to whom he faid he was married, 
© continued with him in my houſe for ſome months, 
The day before their departure, when the gentle- 
© man wiſhed to diſcharge his account, he gave me 
* this very identical bill, and requeſted me to exchange 
© it, | hefitated for ſome time, and pleaded the want 
© of caſh. Upon enquiry, | found it was drawn by a 
« gentleman of great reſpectability, and my ſcruples 
© immediately vaniſhed. i rook the bill, and paid him 
© the balance with punctuality. | 

On hearing this declaration, the Sheriff looked at 
Sir Archibald with the moſt ſerious concern, who 
ſtood petrified with horror and conſternation. After 
a ſolemn pauſe of a few minutes, Mr. Bruce, who 
from a tender regard to the intereſt of his young friend, 
accompanied the Baronet in all his movements relating 
to this unhappy buſineſs, ſaid, * and pray, Madam, 
had you any acquaintance of the gentleman, from 
©. whom you received this bill, previous to his lodging 
in your bouſe ?—* None at all, Sir.—“ Have you 
ever ſeen him fince ?—* I have not.. Could 
you identify his perſon, were you to ſee him again? 
I could very conſcientiouſly ſwear to his perſon, 
* were | to ſee him in any part of Europe.” ; 
The reſult of theſe anſweis was to adjourn to the 1 

priſon, where being confronted with the ſuppoſed 

-culprit, ſhe was to ſubſtantiate the charge, ſhe had aſ- 

ſerted with ſo much delibefation. Being introduced 

to Mr. Welman, in the dungeon, ſhe peremptorily 

averred he was the real perſon from whom ſhe receiy- 

ed the bill. Mr. Welman avowed, with an unaltered” 


- countenance, that he bad never ſeen her before the 
preſent 
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ſo, 7 gentleman,” C: 
— — you 012 
* to ſave your peck from the halter, by this impudent 
s denial truth. I will prove the fact, by the 
* ſaciedneſs of an oath, and as you are guilty of this 
© heinous crime, I hope you will ſuffer the puniſhment 
© due to ſuch a flagrant breach of friendſhip. I would 
© have you to know, Sir, I am not unacquainted with 
« your villainy, and the ſcandalous return you have 
* made this worthy gentleman for his unbounded be- 
* neyolence towards you. Madam,“ obſerves Mr. 
Bruce, you came not hither, to inſult the afflicted. 
© Your mere aſſertion will not prove this fact What 
further evidence, beſide your bare word, can you 
© produce in confirmation of your charge? I think 
* your late precipitate flight, is more than ſufficient to 
© create a ſuſpicion of your veracity.'—— My veracity, 
Sir, is above your ſlander, It ſtands upon a firmer 
* baſis, than to be ſhaken by 7 of your inſinuations. 
© I can prove, by a number of living witneſſes, that 
* this gentleman was a lodger in my houſe, in the city _ 
« of Edinburgh, laſt Eaſter.—“ I hope, Madam,“ ſays 
Mr. Welman, you are perfectly confident of what 
« you advance, and that you will not retract this aſſer- 
© tion.. Retract it! No, I will ſwear it this in- 
« ſtant '—* Adminiller the oath, Sir Archibald, ſays 
the Banker, you are a magiſtrate.—“ No,“ replies 
Mr, Welman, though my- life be affected by her 
« preſent confidence, ſhe ſhall not peijure herſelf in 
my company. It is a ſolemn appeal to the divinity, 
and it ought not to be ſported with on every trivial 
* occalion, I call this a trivial occaſion, becayſe I 
© can prove, ſhe wiſhes to ſwear to a lye. I think 
„ myſelf infinitely obliged to her, for this particular 
mention of Eaſter. — the celebration of this 
© holy feſtival, I was at the court of Tuſcany, and 
can prove my reſidence in the city of Florence for. 
« ſome weeks, by the tettimony of the Grand Duke 
© himſelf, /—* What ſay you, Madam, retorts Sir 
Archibald, to this obſervation? * 1 am afraid, you 

6 muſt recur to your memory a ſecond * , 
: > s eems 


preſent inſtant. ©, 
the lady, with a 
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* ſeems to have deceived you in the preſent inſtance.” 
— Jo be ſure, Sir, I muſt confeſs, my memory was 
* always a little treacherous, If it were not Eaſter, 
© 1 am confident it was Chrifimas.'—* This palpable 
6 prevarication, Mr, Sheriff, obſerves Sir Archibald, 
© will Warrant us in committing her for further exa- 
© mination,'—* I think, Sir Archibald,“ replies the 
Sheriff, * we have ſufficient ground for her commit- 
© ment, But as ſhe tranſated this buſineſs within 
* the limits of the corporation of Newcaſtle, it will 
0 _— come within the cognizance of the Mayor, 
* Wherefore, let her be confined in a diſtinct cell for 
this night, and to-morrow ſhe may undergo an exa- 
© mination.” | | 
In the morning, when the lady was brought forth 
from her ſolitary impriſonment, where ſhe had ſuffici- 
ent leiſure to refle on her perilous ſituation, and ſtood 
before the tribunal of juſtice, where her late prevarica- 
tion was clearly expoſed, ſhe was utterly confounded 
and diſmayed. Being aſked, if ſhe could produce any 
living evidence to prove, that Mr. Welman, was in 
Edinburgh laft Faller, ſhe ſtammered out ſome in- 
coherent expreſſions, intimating that he was there, 
though ſhe might not be very accurate, as to the time. 
«. Recollect, Madam, what you are about, ſays the 
Mayor, in a (tern, imperious tone; * your equivoca- 
tion may endanger your life. If you are a principal 
© in this iniquitous buſineſs, it is almoſt impoſſible for 
© you to elcape, What is your name? Be preciſe, 
and let us have no more of your ſhameleſs circum- 
* locutions.'—* | hope, your worſhip will forgive me. 
* © If I have been led into an error, the perſon who de- 
* ceived me, is more culpable than l. This I tell 
you, is a direct evalion of the queſtion. What is 
« your name, and where did you obtain this bill? If 
© you are innocent, why are you afraid to declare 
your innocence ; if you are guiky, you may trem- 
6 ble for your fate.'—+ My name, Sir, is Lowman, 
and | obtained the bill very honeftly/—* Low- 
© man l' exclaims Sir Archibald, what, are you that 


« creature of infamy, who, in concert with his pre- 
«© tended 
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tended Lordſhip, ſo deliberately attempted the ruin 
of my daughter ?—* | was groſsly deceived, Sir, 

by that vile miſcreant.— Rut how came this bill 
into your poſſeſſion, Madam ?“ I will ſatisfy you, 
Sir, in a very few words. When his Lordſhip left 
my houſe, he was a conſiderable ſum in my debt, 
Being determined not to loſe-it, I purſued him to 
Northumberland, When '| found him at the old 
caſtle, he gave me this unlucky bill, deſiring me to 
negociate it in Newcaſtle, and return him the ba- 
lance. I made no ſcruple in accepting it, ſince he 
had formerly given me another, to the amount of 
two hundred pounds, drawn by Sir Archibald, .and 
which | paſſed off in the city of Edinburgh. This 
is the real truth, and I hope it will not involve me as 
a principal in any crime, that can affect my life. 
Be cautious,” ſays the Baronet, how you crimi- 
nate this ungratefu] man. If you be unable to ſub- 
* ſtantiate the charge with which you accuſe him, ths 
6 puile will unavoidably devolve upon yourſelf,” Let 
bim only be taken into cuſtody, and I will prove the 
fact to your entire ſatis faction.“ A warrant was iſſued 
for his immediate apprehenſion. 

The Conſtable found him at Fenwick-tower in a 
ſtate of intoxication. He poſitively refuſed to obey 
the mandate of this officer of juſtice, who having ſum- 
moned Patrick, and John Dixon to his aſſiſtance, 
who complied with the utmoſt reluctance, they mount- 
ed him on John's grey galloway, and thus accompa- 
nied, they brought him io Newcaltle- His examina- 
tion, on account of his preſent incapacity, was de- 
ferred till the next day, when he was very unwilling 
to acknowledge any perſonal acquaintance with Mrs, 
Lowman, but abſolutely denied the fact of having gi- 
ven her the bill. O thou abominable wretch,” cries 
Mrs, Lewman, * canſt thou think I will ſuffer myſelf 
© to be hanged, to ſave thee from the glows ? did(t 
thou not give me this bill, to defray the expences [ 
© incurred, during thy ſtay in my houſe ?—* I 
© ayouch it to be a horrid lye, gentlemen, I koow her 
to be an imp of infamy. She has ſtole it Se 
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and now ſhe wiſhes'to involve me tr jobs i p 
. After a mutual recrimination, they were both commit - 
— ws ſeparate dongeons, til] fome future inveſtigation 
the truth. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


O N the morrow, when bis ip Was re- ena 
mined, be poſitively denied the fact, of having given 
the bill to Mrs. Lowmen. She fteadily adhered to 
her affirmation, and averred, from her own perſonal 
knowledge, he was capable of the baſeſt enormity. 
This recrimination, undecifive and vexatious to the 
intereſted auditors, was attended to with ſome degree 
of impatience. They obſerved, that the effromery of 
the lady was fully equal to the obſtinacy of the perſon 
. cende ane me 
IcIOUs, is 's conduct was no- 
— infamous, they were ſometimes inclined to 
ſuſpect, ſhe was guilty of a falſehood in the preſent 
accuſation. Yet, to exculpate herſelf, ſhe related a 
variety of particulars, wherein ſhe enumerated his cau · 
tion and reſerve, on the delivery of the bill. To eſ- 
tabliſh ber own aſſertions, and criminate her former 
friend, ſhe narrated very minutely the whole of his. 
behaviour towards Miſs Gray, and affected to weep 
bitterly at the recollection of the pathetic ſtory. She 
ſaid, he had impoied on her by a train of the profound - 
eſt diſſimulation, and ſhe would regret to the day of 
her death, that credulity which had induced her to 
comply with his atrocious requeſt, Nothing ſatis fac - 
tory or concluſive, relative to this myſterious tranſac- 
tion, accruing from this examination, they were re- 
2 to priſon, and ſafely lodged in their ſeparate 
The faithful attachment of Patrick was not to be 
ſhaken by this adverſe turn of fortune. He had for 
fome years looked up to his maſter; as heir to one d 
the firſt eſtates in Scotland; he had long revered him 
as the pattern of excellence, he reſpected his ſayings, 
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and beheld his actions with that enraptured fondneſs, 
which nothing but a real affection could poſſibly pro- 
duce. This preſent unhappy change of affairs, which 
not only deprived his maſter of tile and eſtate, but 
even threatened ro-tmpeach his integrity, was not ſuf- 
ficient to expel that pleaſing deluſion which had long 
been rivetted in the mind of Patrick. He'was far 
from being convinced of that impoſture, which every 
other perſon tirmly believed; ſo natural is it, to cling 
by an opinion, which vanity. wiſhes to be true. He 
often, and earneſtly ſolicited to be admitted to bis 
Lordſhip, and was always refuſed, till the concurrent 


' Opinion of the parties, moſt nearly concerned, allowed 


him this ſublime gratification, When he entered the 
noiſome dungeon, and beheld his revered maſter fits 


ting diſconſolate and alone, he ſighed deeply, ſayipg, 


* alas, is this a place for you to dwell in! Ab, your 
© honor, but it grieves me to the very ſoul, to ſee you 
* thus depreſſed by misfortune !' This pathetic ex- 
clamation of his faithful attendant, rouſed him from 
the profoundeſt reverie, and haſtily ariſing from the 
bench on which he was ſitting, he eyed his traſty ſer- 
vant with indignation and ſurprize. * What motive, 
* wretch,” ſays he, has brought thee hitber? Art 


* thou come to inſult me in my miſery ? Thou waſt 
* aiding to my ſeizure, and my confinement in this 


© place of woe, and now thou comeſt to afflict me 
with thy hated pity '—* O, yes, your honor,” replies 
the impaſſioned Patrick, how 1 pity you! | am al- 


* moſt dead with vexation to hear of your guilt '— 
* Confound thy impudence, thou miſerable varlet, doſt 


* thou condemn me? I will brae thee to duſt, if 
thou ſay that I am. guilty.'—* Me fay you are 
* guilty, your honor | [ woold rather accuſe myſelf 
© with being an arrantthief, than hurt a ſingle hair of 
© your head. F know it is merely impoſſible for your 
© honor to be guiky. I can ſwear you are the very 
® eſſence of honeſty, and can ſooner believe, that Sir 
Archibald would ſteal a horſe, than you would touch 
one of his ſhoe-nails. Me ſay your honor is guilty l 


Hark ye, Patrick, canſt thou keep a ſecret ”—* A 
a * 
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* ſecret, your honor, I am as deep as a draw-well, and 


4 as filent as an owl ; let any man try to draw a ſe- 
e ret from me. Patrick Harle was never noted for a 
© blabber ; no, no, my ſecrecy is only equalled by my 
© 'courage.”—* Come nearer, Patrick Thou know- 
eſt 1 have been a kind maſter to thee, and thou haſt 
ſeryed me ſeveral years with the utmoſt fidelity. I 
never doubted either thy courage or thy ſecrecy. In 
this preſent exigence, when calamities come thick 
upon me, wilt thou deſert me No, your honor, 
never, never. O how my heart bleeds ! Thou 
honeſt creature, wilt thou aſſiſt me, and help me to 
bear the heavy preſſure of misfortune ? I know thou 
wilt. Thy probity is not to be corrupted.' O 
tell me, tell me, how I can aſſiſt you, how I can free 
you from the horrors of this gloomy place l' 
Thou caaſt do that favour, Patrick, oF by ſpeak- 
ing a few words.'—* How, your honor, At Only 
inſtruct me, and I will talk five hundred women 
deaf, only to ſet you at liberty.'—+ Thy kindneſs 
is unbounded, Patrick, how ſhall I requite thee ? 
Go. immediately, my good Patrick, and tell Sir Ar- 
chibald, that you gave the bill to Mrs, Lowman,'— 


will not this be a downright lie? You know I hate 
a thief.—“ Fho, pho, only do as I bid thee, and I 
will afterwards explain to thee the natnre of a lie.” 
—* [ go, | go. It is preſumption in me to diſpute 
« your honor's wiſdom.” 
Patrick had ſcarcely left the cell, when Captain 
Tulip, Captain Corner, and the Rev. Mr Taylor en- 
| Ru © Indeed, my Lord,” ſays Captain Corner, for 
he (till was addrefſed by his aſſumed title, I am 
* ſorry to ſee you in this noiſome ſituation, Diſaſ- 
ters are but too frequent, and very few are exempt- 
© ed from their influence.”—* Pſhaw, pſhaw, ſays 
Captain Tulip, theſe: expreſſions of condolence are 
* enough to make the ſtouteſt heart fick ; beſides 
* they imply a certain ſlate of guilt, You ſhall leave 
- ©* this canting tone of unneceſſary commiſeration to 
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* his Reyerence here, who with a long face, and a. 


* drawlipg 


I ſhall run every ſtep of the way—but, "ou honor, 
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_ © drawling ſpeech, will admoniſh his Lordſhip to an 
© immediate confeſſion; or he muſt tremble at the 
* dreadful terrors of a future reckoning.— Ha, ha, 
ha,“ replies Mr. Taylor, I can affure you, the 
© dreadful terrors of a future reckvning ſeldom trou- 
© ble me with any qualms of conſcience. A modern 
© gentleman always leaves theſe ſacred fables to chil- 
6 * and old women. Indeed, Sir,“ obſerves his 
© Lordſhip, this impious merriment is ill judged. 
& Heigh-ho,' exclaims the reverend gentleman, © what, 
© are you tormented with contrition! Nay then, if 
you begin to waver, and be peſtered with remorſe, I 
e ſhall certainly think it the ſureſt way to believe in- 
* credibilities myſelf. But come, Captain Tulip, Jet 
© us decamp, we ſhall an hour hence, find Corner 
E here, liſtening to the religious harangues of this de- 
© your proſelyte.” 

Now, my Lord,“ ſays the Captain, we are alone, 
© and free from the minute obſervation of the one, 
and the frivolous impertinence of the other; if you 
mean ſpeedily to extricate yourſelf from this dr 
© confinement, make me your confident. Though 
© the world ſeems to frown, and all men to forſake 
© yan, truſt me, and I will be your friend. Unboſom 
«© yourſelf to me without reſerve, and your proſecutors 
© ſhall be endued with more wiſdom than I ſappoſe 
* them to be, if they be not completely outwitted by 
. * my interference. Now, tell me honeſtly, was this 
© unlucky bill not once in your poſſeſhon ?—*+ This 
© unſolicited friendſhip I acknowledge with the moſt 
* gratefu] kindneſs. They may examine me as they 


6 pleaſe, they may confine me with the utmoſt rigour, 


© bur this is my determination, they ſhall never com- 
©® pel me to a voluntary confeſſion. “ I admire your 
© reſolution ; it is firm, it is manly. Let them con- 
E'tinue in ſuſpence, and you will finally fave your. ho- 
* nor. But by what conſummate fineſſe did you. ob · 
© tain the bill? I always admired your Lordſhip's 
knowledge. To be ſure this unlucky bill—but I 
© have been unfortunare—confound that woman, that 
imp of wickedneſs, ſhe is the ſole root of all this ca- 
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t lamit y You mean Mrs. Lowman, my Lord. Pi 
© She has been convicted of a lye, her future | i 
© teſtimony will be of no validity. I acknowledge z " 


© but you are an approved friend, and therefore con- | 
t fide in your ſecrecy, that I gave her the bill. 1 
But how, my Lord, did you get it. —“ Not over ih 
* honeſtly, 1 aſſure you. I one day waited upon Mr. 1 
© Welman, and was introduced to him in his ſtudy, - Wh 
© It was before his departure for Italy. He was 
© writing, and defired-me to count over the fam which 
lay upon an adjoining table, and which he faid, he 
* had „ e to the expences of his journey. 
Here I found this deteſted bill. I wanted a little 
money at the time, ſo I immediately ſecreted, and 
* artfully counterfeited another, which I left among 
* Mr. Welman's papers, | preſerved it with the ut- 
© moſt care, till the ceaſeleſs importunities of this in- 
© fernal woman extorted it from me. And thus, 
:* while I thought to aggrandize myſelf by ſtealing a k 
* wiſe, I wiſh that rigid juſtice may not exact the pe- 
* nalty of my delinquency.'—* What are you afraid 
* of? There is nothing eaſier than to elude the courſe — 
of juſtice, Truſt ſolely to my interpoſition. 1 * 
© think your dexterity was admirable in the extreme, | 
© and I hope that milkſop Welman will ſwing from its 

© latent effects. But now, I muſt leave you. I re- 
collect an aſſignation. I will ſee you preſently, 

* when we will concert a ſcheme, which vill at once 
completely confound Mrs. Lowman, and ſend 

1 2 Welman to the gallows.“ | | 

s he left the priſon, he met Captain Tulip and 

Mr. Taylor, * who, with a malicious exultation, he 
entertained with his Lordſhip's confeſſion, * And 
pray, Sir,“ ſays Captain Tulip, what uſe do you 4 
mean to make of his Lordſhip's folly ? What uſe, 

* ſimpleton ! Why, to hang Welman, and then let 

© nobility ſhift for itſe]f, ”— You are not ſerious Po 
Upon my foul, but I am.”— I know thy malice, 
and thy determined ſpirit; but I will prevent this 

* atrocity.*—* Thou art ſuch a wing whelp, Tu- 
lip, that thou perpetually thwarteſt all 
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* But I will effectually prevent thy intention, and 
have the ſole merit of this important diſcovery.” 
When he came to the houſe, where Sir Archibald 
and Mr. Bruce lodged, he found Patrick in their pre 
ſence, aſſertiũg with a pallid countenance, that he gave 
the bill to Mrs, Lowman. Be cautious, Patrick,” 
ſays Mr. Bruce, what you afirm. You may en- 
* danger your own life, If you gave Mrs. Lowman 
the bill, where did you get it? Poor Patrick was 
thunderſtruck with this queſtion. In the warmth of 
his friendſhip for. his maſter, he had never. weighed 
the conſequences of his preſent ſimple behaviour. He 
never ſuppoſed, that ſuch a confeſſion, as he was re · 
gueſted to make, would implicate him in the enormity 
of any guilt. Confounded by the queſtion, - and agi- 
tated by his own folly, which now appeared to him in 
the moſt glaring colours, he knew not what a 
to offer, He ſlammered in a number of broken ſen- 
rences, and faultered as he attempred to articulate ſome 
unintelligible ſyllables, when Captain Corner laugh- 
ing, ſaid, * why, Mr. Bruce, your queſtion was an 
* eaſy one, but it has ſufficiently pozed Patrick, Sim- 
„ple ſoul, can you not ſay, you found it? It is not 
« impoſſible to find a five hundred pound bill. But 
' © come, Patrick, I always took thee for an honeſt 
* fellow, now, tell me pla 
© perſuade thee to tell this improbable ſtory ? Spea 
the truth, for if thou adhere to thy preſent aftirma- 
* tion, thou wilt be hanged as ſure as the devil is at 


Lincoln.“ Patrick's knees began to ſhake—his eyes 


inly, did not his 1 1 


* 


rolled in all the wildneſs of diſtraction—his teeth 


chattered, and whenever be attempted to (peak, his 


tongue refuſed to perform its accuſtomed functions. 
His confuſion was too apparent. The two friends 
pitied his ſimplicity, while the Captain laughed hear- 
tily at his confuſion, + Come, you rogue, ſays he, 
© confeſs, and be hanged. - An accomplice is equally 
* guilty with the proceed actor of any crime. O 
* mercy, Sir Archibald, mercy,” exclaims Patrick, al- 
moſt petriſied with terror, and dropping on his knees, 
] confeſs it to my ſhame, that his honor bid me ſay, 
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4: ] gave the bill te Mrs. Lowman. As heaven is my id 
« witneſs, I never once ſaw that wicked bill, and it 4 


4 ſhall be my daily prayer, that] may never ſec a bill _ 
for five hundred pounds,”—* Now, Patrick, this is 10 
© really honeſt, and I have it in my power to acquit 1 | 
'© thee of any intentional fraud.” Here be gave Sir 5 * 
Archibald and Mr, Bruce a faithful detail of his Lord - 1 | 
ſhip's confeſſion. They heard it with aſtoviſhmenc 10 
and manifeſt indignation. They immediately ad- ' 
joutned to the priſon, where informing bim of the in- 14 
- telligence they had received, be, in the bitterneſs of | 
- agony, curſed the Captain's treachery, who, under the 1 
waſk of friendſhip, had inveigled bini to con vict hi m- | 
ſelf There was gow little poſſibility of retracting, 
and without much reluQance, he recapitulated every 
-. circumſtance of the infamous tranſaQtion. 2 
mere commiſeration, they forbore to reprove him for 
bis neſarious conduct, but left him, at preſent, to the 
co rodiog puniſhment of his own feelings. 

The Captain exulting in the importance of this diſ- 
covery, and the duplicity of his behaviour to a man, 
whom be bad perſuaded, that he would be his inve- 

riable friend, now flew to the place of aſſiguation, 
. where Miſs Tulip had appointed to meet him. The 
lady had amicipated the hour, and foodly chided him 
ſor his unexpected ſtay. © O my angel, ſays he, 
* chide me not. I have been engaged in buſioeſs of 
© the greateſt import, and have not delayed one mo- 
ment in protracting this 2 interview. O 
Corner, in my preſence, you ire all ſenſibility. yeu 
are all rapture 3 but in the fulfilment of your pro- 
* raiſes, you are all coldaeſs, and all indifference.'— 
* What means my goddeſs! Can I have any bappi- 
« neſs, but in your company? Can I taſte of joy, but 
* when you yaouchſafe to ſmile upopr me? No, no, 
* then ceaſe to epbraid me with your chidings, and 
© let us devote eyery minute to the ecitacies of unva- 
* ryipg love. Your proteſtatioos, Corner, are ever 
© ardent. They have ſeduced my credulity, and 
taught me to — private. They will got reſtore 


te me my virgi will nat bleſs me with 
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_ © wonted peace; and ſoon, too ſoon, will my ſhame be 
0 r e the buſy tongue of ſlander. O confi- 
der, what a ſacriſice l have made, and will you now 
'+ deſpiſe me? Death itſelf would be more wel- 
come, than ſuch a contemptuous neglect.— . And 
* canſt thou talk of death with ſo much indifference'! 
O do not harrow up my ſoul with ſuch grating lan- 
'< guage. I oalylive tobe happy in thy affetion. and 
© now, Whilſt enlocked in this tender embrace, tell 
me, what thou requireſt of me. Canſt thou not 
+ gueſs? Recal to thy memory all thoſe ſolemn oaths, 
4 by which I have been deluded ; and if thou be falſe, 
« Q where ſhall J hide my head '“ Whilſt I live, 
© the touch of ſhame ſhall never tinge thy cheek. Let 
us to-morrow fly to the temple of Hymen, and there, 
© before his ſacredaltar plight thoſe vows, which will 
for. ever make us inſeparably one. "That union 
alone, you are conſcious, will reſtore my mind to 
its wonted tranquillity, O how long have | been 
8 , how long have I been miſerable, but all 
my ſufferings have now evaporated, and from this 
moment | ſhall date all my felicity.”—+* How couldſt 
thou, my only Iove, evet doubt my conſtancy, Let 
me meet thee to-morrow, arraycd in that gay attire, 
* which fuits ſo well with thy matchleſs beauty. Thou 
* knowelt the dreſs | mean. | loſt my heart, when I 
« firſt ſaw thee in it, and have ſince continued thy de- 
. © yoted and willing captive — “ Yes, Corner, I know 
je well, and deem myſelf infinitely happy in com- 
«plying with this agreeable requeſt.— Now, my 
angel, one kiſs z our next meeting ſhall be auſpici- 
4 ous, and a ſpeedy termination of all our fooliſh bic- 
« kerings. Adieu.“ GOA. ; 
When they ſeparated, ſhe ſauntered along another 
walk, ruminating on the ſpeedy approach of the mo- 
ment which was to unite her to the only man ſhe 
Joved. She ſoon retired to her chamber, and perfectly 
recollecting the requeſt of her dying ſwain, ſhe began 
- with alacrity to adjuſt her marriage dreſs. She exa- 
- mined with much complacency the particular robe, 
- which he confeſſed gave an additional luſtre 2 her 
X N r uty. 
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beauty. As ſhe was fitting it on with pleaſure, and 
f applying the different tinges, which ſhe ſuppoſed were 
moſt agreeable to her lover's taſte, ſhe. was ſurprized 
with the paſſionate proteſtations of a perſon, whoſe 
voice ſhe too well remembered, The parties were in 
an adjoining room, and caution had not ſecured the 
door. An inſuperable curioſity, not only prompted 
Miſs Tulip to liſten, but even to peep with an eager 
eye, to diſcover, if poſſible, the hated object of her 
jealouſy. But what was her aſtoniſhment, what, was 
her confuſion, when ſhe beheld her faithleſs lover on 
is knees before her own parent, and exclaiming in ib 
molt pathetic tone, O, why, thou only. comfort of 
* my-loul, doſt thou delight in my miſery | Thou 
© haſt promiſed me-happineſs—delay not thy promiſe. 
Let us fly onthe wings of love, let us this yery mo- 
ment quit this deteſled houſe, and that ſhameful ty» 
* ranny, which embitters your days with diſcontent 
and affliction. The night approaches, and its friend, 
© ly gloom is always auſpicious to love, Why ſhould 
ve liveintorment ??—* O Corner, replies Mrs. Tu- 
lip, © you preſs me to a eapplianes, whvch, roy heart 
* approves, but | have ſome pangs'—*, no helitation, 
no doubt, my love thou only art formed to give 
me eternal felicity, and he tenderly embraced her 
with the ardour of a ſeeming affection. Meet me, 
* my angel, this night, preciſely at twelve, in the al- 
* cove, at the end of the ſhady terrace. n 
* ſhall be in readineſs for our immediate flight, an 
then unceaſing pleaſure will be our future ion.“ 
—* O, I can deny thee nothing I have facrificed my 
deareſt connections to my paſſion, and now I am 
© wholly thine.—“ O heaven, O divine ecſtacy,” ex- 
claims the earaptured traitor, Here Miſs Tulip was 
witnels to a ſcene, which convinced her, that remorſe 
and miſery muſt be her corroding inmates for every 
moment of her fature time, Aker a few minutes of 
inſenſible cooſternation, in a paroxiſm of frantic rage, 
he jore ber marriage robes, and wildly toſſed them 
from ber. Of, deteſted garments, how | loath 
* your fight} O horror, what doom awaits mel My, 
44 , O 2 + Ly 6 anor, 
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« honor, alas my honor! Once I poſſeſſed thee, but 
* thon were ſtoben by a'villain, Fam a witneſs to my 
© mother's infamy. She has ſupplanted me in the 
* affetions of a man—but he is a villain. A parents 
* crimesg—heaven ſuſpend thy vengeance ! Had the 
taught me to be virtuous, with half the care the 
taught ine to be vicious, I might have been happy. 
But innocence is a ſtranger to my boſom, And ſha 
„ hve to be pointed at by the finger of contempte— 
© thall I give exilteace to a being, who ſhall live as a 
© conſtant memorial of my ſhame! O, it is a dreadful 
thought - but muſt it be endured? It is a pang that 
* will never die. O mother, what a deteſted name! 
But I will meet thee in that alcove, where thou 
* mainly imagineſt no mortal eye ſhall ſee thee.” 

| Aﬀeer an interval of ſome hours, wherein anxiety 
aud deſpair tore the mind of Miſs Tulip with a variety 
of the moſt tumultuous and corroding ſenſations, fhe 
ired preciſely at eleven o'clock-to the fatal alcove. 
e was drefſed with the utmoſt gaiety in that attire, 
which ſhe fondiy concluded was to grace her weddi 
day. Though in her phrenzy, the had torn, and eat 
thoſe enchanting garments from her, the had collected 
them again with care, and adjuſted them to her per- 
fon with the moſt ſcrupulous nicety. When ſhe ar- 
rived at the place of aſhgnation, ſhe looked around her 
with an eye of circumſpeflion. All was a dead ſi- 
lence. She carried a ſarall lantern in her band, in 
which was burning a glimmering ruſh-light. This 
ſhe placed on a litthe bench which ſtood in a corner 
alcove, and laid a letter cloſe by it. Then, 


of 
2 of diſtraction, ſhe pulled a cord out 


her pocket, and looking upwards, ſaid, now the mo- 
ment is arrived which puts a period to my woe. It 
# is certainly better not to live, than live unhappy. If 
« | perform this act, I ſhall cunceal my ſhame, and 
* when lam 3 rſue my character, 
I mall not feel it.“ She looked at her watch—* tig 
s half paſt eleven - ihey will be here in a few minutes 
lovers ſeldom -prolong the time.'—She then 
 mhonnted a chair, and dehberately tied the cord to a 
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beam which croſſed the top of the alcove. She tried if 
it were ſecure, and fit for the horrid parpoſe which ſhe 
was about to perpetrate, Perceiving her preparations 
to be complete, now,” ſays ſhe, * let my courage 
ndt forſake me. A few minutes, and the breath of 
« calumny ſhall not approach me. Lo fly this fiend, 1 
fly from the world. it is a releaſe from every trouble, 
and I go with willingneſs.” She then fitted the fa« 
tal nooſe around her lilly neck, and feeling it with the 
vimeſt caution, with a daring reſolution, ſhe ſprang 
from the chair, and inſtantly plunged into eternity. - | 
About a quarter of an hour —— this fatal achion, 

78. Tulip approached the entrance of the alcove, 
It is ju ſtruck twelve, I ſee he is punQual to the 
very moment of aſſignation. I his famt, dull lighe 
© is a fignal of his preſence. Would te heaven we 
* were gone ; each inſtant—as ſhe walked ſlowly to- 
wards the light, ſhe inadvertently moved againſt the 
body of her lifeleſs child. Ha, who art thou! 
is a piteous fight. « Poor, thoughtleſs wretch, 
* what motive could prompt thee to ſuch an act! Let 
* me ſee, if I can recognize thy face.“ She walked 
towards the bench, and taking the ruſh-light in her 
hand, ſhe raiſed her eyes, while a ſcream of inrolun- 
- tary terror convulſed her trembling frame. Captain 
Corner entered that very inſtant, and was a witneſs to 
that ſcene of horror, which his own unparalleled trea- 
chery had occaſioned. * Indeed, my angel,“ ſays he, 
it is a killing ſight, let us haſten from the fatal ſpot. 
What could * ( her to this preſumptuous deed? 
* It is now over, and continuance wilt only add- to 
* youf affliction. Let us go, the farther we fly from 
* this place of horror, the ſooner will your grief be aſ- 
ſuaged. “ O Corner, ſhe was my child, feel how 
© cold that hand is—1 cannot leave her. You mult, 
© you ſhall—it is dangerous to ſtay a minute longer. 
Come, extinguiſh that light—but what have we 
© here—a lettei ti directed to you, Madam · Let 
me ſee it. a WE” 
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M once beloved Mam, rant 
F ever yon deigh 8 few lines, you 


vill ſee,' you have been my ruin. I diſcovered 
* your infamy, and from that moment I determined 
. * to live no longer, The ſame villainy which ſe- 
. © duced your fidelity, has undone me. Tf you had 
* taught me to be religious, I might have avoided this 
un fater I had no other way to eſcape from 
« ignominy, and therefore condemn not an action, 
« which your imprudence compelled your daughter to 
7 2 | rin 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


O N the following morning, Captain Tulip diſco- 
vered his unexpected diſgrace, and the affecting death 


of his only child. Frantic with rage, and almoſt ſti- 


mulated to madnefs, by the perfidy of a man, whom 
he bad always deemed his friend, he vowed to be re- 
. be in the ampleſt manner. He ſwore, he would 
purſue him with unrelenting hatred, and bis vengeance 

ould never be complete, till death ſhould terminate 


his anger, * A curſe upon my folly,” exclainis he, 


_ "© I knew the wretch to be capable of any enormity; I 
© knew that he gloried in his vice, and yet I encou- 
| © raged him to become an inmate in my family! O 
* fool that I was, when I was conſcious of the baſe- 


* neſs of his mind, and ſenſible of the infamy of this 


actions, to court his intimacy, and ſolicit his friend. 
* ſhip. But thus am-I deſervedly puniſhed, and by 
2 man whom I have partly tutored in the proficiency 
© of vice, Gracious heaven, forgive my impenitence ! 
] have long been eſtranged from the comforts of 
© virtue, and the hopes of religion, but now I ac- 
knowledge the ſeverity of the ſcourge with which 

thou chaſtiſeſt me.” At that inſtant, the pallid 
corpſe of his daughter was brought into his preſence, 
| being borne by four of his domeflics. At the doleful 
- fight, he flood motionleſs for a few ſeconds. * Alas, 
my child, thou haſt been to blame! This action 
was raſh, was impious. What is that paper thou 
* holdeſt?* The ſervant gave him his daughter's 
letter, which her mama had « dropped in the agitation 


of her mind. Ha, what unexampled treachery ! 

* And ſhall he eſcape with impunity ? No, I ſwear by 

the God that made me, and by this cold cheek,* 

— laying his hand on the chill face of his * 
— | , 
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* 1 will follow thee, villain, till this ſword be dyed 
with the reeking blood, as it iſſues warm from thy 
* treacherous heart.” He inſtanily hurried out of the 
houſe, and leaving the Rev. Mr, Taylor to perform 
the laſt ſad duties to his unfortunate child, he ſet our, 
without further preparations, on an immediate purſuit 
of the infamous fugitives, 

The confeſhon of his Lordſhip having eſtabliſhed 
his guilt, and exculpated Mr. Welman from any cri- 
minality in the forgery, he was according to due for- 
mality, now legally acquitted. Artended by his un- 
varying friends, Sir Archibald and Mr. Bruce, he left 
his dreary cell with a placid and becoming cheerful- 
neſs. Experience had taught him, and he profited by 
the {eyerity cf ber leſſons, never to be too much elated 
by any fortunate event. He knew,, he had been un- 
happy, but that unhappineſs reſulted not ſo much from 
his own miſconduct, as from the unexpected villainy, 
luch be had truſted with too much ſimplicity. He 
now cenſured his own'imprudence, in confiding in the 
tonour of à man, whom he always ſuſpected of im- 
| polkucez but as there was a poſſibility this ſuſpicion 
might be ill grounded, he never divulged, and this ſe- 
erecy had nearly proved fatal to his exiſtence. He 
reſolved, during the remainder of his days, to be more 
circumipe& in all his tranſations with mankind, 
ſince he now perceived, how ſmall an indiſcretion may 
terminate in the moſt dangerous confequences. He 
acknowledged the utility of a proper caution, eſpeci - 
ally in an intercourſe with ſl rangers, ſince their illicix 
deſigus are frequently productive of many inauſpicious 
events, He KISS! 14 though he had endeavoured 
to regulate his conduct by the rules of the ſtricteſt 

udence, he was yet liable to egregious deceptions. 
| He had often reprebended in private, the credulity of 

Sir Archibald, which frequently laid him open to the 
groſſeſt impolitions, yet he now concluded, that he 
ut moſt circumſpection was not proof againſt the con- 
ſummate arts of deception. Adverſity had taught 
him wiſdom, and he determined to adheres to her 
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When they arrived at Stanner-caſtle, Mr. Welman 
was received with the ardour of unabating affection. 
When he entered the drawing room, where the ladies 
were fitting, in company with Mr. Gardiner, and 
anxiouſly waiting for his arrival, his ſiſter, in an ec- 
ſtacy of joy, ſprang into his arms, and bedewed his 
cheek with the genial rears of a tender welcome, 
* Happy moment, fays ſhe, * my brother is again 
* ſafe, at liberty, and honorably acquitred of all cri- 
* tninal accufations. May this happineſs continue 
* oninterrupred, and. whillt time rolls along with an 
even pace, may every danger overpaſs thee !'— 
Thank you, my dear ſiſter,” replies Mr. Welman, 
for this pious and affectionate ejaculation. I ho 
* the malice of my evil genius is now ſatisſied, and 
that he will henceforward ceaſe to torment me. 
* But, Madam,” ſays Mr Gardiner, as he approach- 
ed towards her, may | preſume to hope, that your 
preſent wiſh is not conſined to any particulat ĩadi- 
* vidual. If 1 am not miſtaken, I think your bene vo- 
© ſence will extend it to a wider circle.“ Indeed, 
Sir, ' replies the lady, my duty reaches me, that 
* my benevolence ought.to be univerfal.—“ If agi- 
© yerfal, I hope I ſhall not finally eſcape its genial-in- 


© fluence.” The bluſh of innocence now ſpread its na- | 


tive crimſon over her cheek—ſhe caſt her eyes dowh- 
wards, and whilft he attempted to reply, her confu : 
ſion was too viſible to evety beholder. * Pardon me, 
Madam,“ continues Mr. Gardiner, if you deem 
me too preſumptudus, but beſieve me, when I ub 
© fure you, I have long admired, at a tilent diſtance, 
© what auſpicious fortune naw. prompts me to ſolicit, 
and that is, the honor of this hand, accompanied by. 
* a faithful heart,” Mr. Gardiner took her hand 
her coaſuſion incecaſed, whilſt her brother to allay the 
evident agitation of her ſpirits, obſerved, * this BY: 
T poſal, I apprehend, Sit, is altogether unexpedted,. 
and being declared befote this circle of my 6fter 
© moſt intimate friends, it ia natural to be receiy 
* with that emotion Which a modeſt delicacy wi 
always excite. E am fully apprized of the migfor- 
5 „ tunes 
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tunes yon have endured, and that returning happi- 
« neſs which ultimately awaits- on virtue. Dy CC. 
© ter approve what you propoſe, 1 ſhall be happy to 
* call you brother. Dear Sir,” returns Miſs Wet. 
man, whilſt an openiog ſmile ſpread its ſweetneſs on 
| her countenance, * do not affiance me without my 
confent.— Far be ſuch a thought from me, ſiſter. 
* Your own determination ſhall fix-your choice, and [ 
have the utmoſt reliance on your prudence.— Then, 
brother, I hope, my prudence will not err, when l 
* ingenuouſly, before this company, accept of this 
« gentleman's propoſal,” Mr. Gardiner led her to- 
wards Miſs Gray, ſaying, * and will you, Madam, con- 
* ſent to a ſeparation from your friend?! Whatever 
incident, Sir, in Miſs Welman's life, will contribute 
to promote her happineſs, ſhall meet with my cheer- 
ful acquieſeence.— Then my loye' ſays Mr. Wel- 
man, * ſince you conſent to part with my ſiſter, I hope the 
day of this ſeparation, will be the day of our union.“ 
—»* Now, my dear Lucy,“ obſerves Miſs Welman, 
you have ſmiled at my confuſion, pray let me have 
. * the momentary pleaſure of a hearty laugh at your 
s awkward compliance, for I verily think, there is 
«* ſomething tremendous in this voluntary ſurrender of 
our perſonal liberty. I am. half reſolved to retraQ.” 
——* Your vivacity, Favay,” returns Miſs Gray, * way 
always ng. If you revolt, I hope this hero 
* will preſently reduce you to a proper ſubjection. If 
. Fangh now, your laughter is out of ſeaſon, for 
i is long ſioce you were apprized of my willing com- 
© pliance,'—* Well, Madam,” ſays-Sir chibajd, ad- 
dreſſing Lady Gray, you ſee how ſoothe momen- 
© tous haben s of a couple of marriages can be termie 
* nated. Mr. Bruce, your aſſiſtance will be required, 
* to rye that filkeo knot, which I hope, no rancour 
* oxmalevolence will ever unlooſe.'— Indeed, Sir Ar- 
* chibald,” replies Lady Gray, it is a knot of the 
© molt extraordinary nature. Sometimes it is produc- 
© tive of the extreme of happineſs, and ſometimes of 
* the abyſs of miſery, Yet much depends on the dif- 
- poſitions of the pa:ties who are thus united. They 
15-36 N eee 
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generally have it in their own power, if they exerciſe 
© that power with propriety, to eſtabliſh their own do- 
© meſtic peace. tradition will ever create diſ- 
« quiet, and abſence jealouſy. Wherever theſe unru- 
© ly principles take up their refidence, internal tran- 
« quility immediately becomes a ſtranger. A little 
© forbearance will often produce that will, which 
© the bittereſt retaliation cannot poſſibly effect. There 
* is a multiplicity of circumſtances which frequent] 
occur, and which nothing but your own zool. fell 
© can teach you to manage with a becoming delicacy. 
Let this be a ſtanding maxim with you, pe, 
© never exerciſe your power with a viſible ſuperiority. 
This will always irntate, for women are refraftory . 
ſubjects, when obedience is exacted with rigour. 
© They may be won by gentleneſs, but J am afraid, 
never by ſeverity. As for you, ladies, let perverſe- 
* neſs be an alien to your boſoms. This unhappy 
* turn of mind, will ever create you a perpetual fund 
of diſquiet. You muſt often connive at trifles, add 
this connivance will ſeldom defeat its purpoſe, | Ir 
©* may continue harmony, it will ſeldom diſturb it, 
« Happineſs is not always within our reach, when it 
is, it is a folly to throw it away.'—* There, ex- 
claims the Baronet, * there is a lecture of domeſtic 
government, I hope you will all profit by the fenti- 
ments it contains. | | $4244 
All things being finally determined for the conſum- 
mation of the marriage, the old Earl of Owen, ac- 
companied by his grateſul ſon took a journey to Scot» 
land. When he arrived at the place of his former 
habitation, he found the ancient caſtle mouldering faſt 
to decay, fince its munificent inhabitants had been 
driven from its antique walls, He was received by 
his tenantry with a tear of joy, for his benevolence 
was always exerted to relieve their wants, and alleyi- 
ate thoſe burdens which were eonſequent on their 
humble tations. They liſlened to the welcome inte]- 
ligence of his legal reſtoration to all his patrimonial 
eftares with attentive gladneſs, and gave him a thou- 
ſand cheerful welcomes to the inheritance _ ane 
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ceftors, Having given puQtual ordets for the neceſſa- 
ry repairs of his hereditary manſion, and once more 
taken quiet poſſeſſion of his ample domain, he re- 
2 to his humble, bat pleaſant, retreat, at Vale- 
rm. N 
The auſpicious morning being now arrived, when 
the anxious parties were to pay their ſolemn vows at 
the ſacred altar, they cheerfully repaired to the awful 
temple, accompanied by an innumerable multitude af 
all diſtinQions, aſſembled for the purpoſe of ſeeing 
thoſe perfons linked in the holy 49, of matrimovy, 
whom they eſteemed for their benevolence, and re- 
vered for their agreeable condeſcenſion. The twp 
lovely brides were arrayed in white, the proper ſym- 
dol of the innocence of their hearts. As they walked 
band in hand, they ſcattered their bridal favors among 
the ſurrdunding multitude, who gladly received them 
with gratitude and joy. Mr. Bruce performed the 
folema ſervice, while the venerable Earl and Sir Ar- 
| chibald, officiated as-fathers tothe lovely brides. At 
the . concluſion af the ceremony, the populace were 
invited by the Baronet to Stanner-caſtle,, where they 
were regaled with, a plentiful entertainment, and the 
whole neighbourhood reſounded for ſeveral days with 
the echoing applauſes of feſtivity and mirth, 
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CONCLUSION. 55 


Carras Tulip, irritated to diſtractiod, by the 

domeſtic injuries he had received by a concealed, but 

unſuſpected traitor, purſued the infamous fugitives 
wich unabated precipitation. He frequently obtained 

intelligence of them, and though they often changed 
their route, he was (till ſo fortunate as ro ais fuſe; 4 
ent information, that they ultimately deſigned to con- 
ceal themſelves in the metropolis. Of this determi · 
nation he was finally convinced, and he purſued them 
thither with increaſing ſpeed, 

When he arrived, in this wilderneſs. of confofion 
and buſtle, with which he was perfectly acquainted, - 
he even deſpaired of being able to diſcover the retreat 
of their crimes. Though the far greater part of bis 
life had been ſpent among the gaieties of this immenſe 
city, yet he was well aware, there were many laby- 
rinths to be explored, and many an intricate abyſs to 

| be ſearched, before the vengeance of his preſent pur- 
"poſe could be accompliſhed, He was conſcious, he 
to deal with a villain, whoſe cunning was only 
. equalled by his well knawn intrepidity. I his inſtead 
of deterring, only ſtimulated his burning dere of re- 
venge, 4 e bim to be indefatigable in his 
examination of all thoſe haunts, where licentiouſneſs 2 
revels with unbluſhiag front, and voluptuous effemi. 
nacy deflroys the dignity of the human race. He | 
himſelf had frequently been a devotee at theſe temples 
of degenerate folly, where vice, with every ſpecies of 
- atrocity dangling in her train, was the fupreme god- 
deſs z where the daily received thoſe nauſeous oblati · 
ona, which the thoughtleſs children of infamy are toa 
eager to pay in the hours of inconſiderate diſſipation 
and unlimited extravagance. In theſe ſcenes of myſ- 
texious iniquity, the Captain bad in other times — 
. tate 
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tiated that diſciple, who. now ſtung him to the heart, 
and left him a — R alien to deplore his preſent loſs, 
und former ſtupidity. | | 
Aſter an ineffectual ſearch of ſeveral days, in a fit 
. of deſpondency,, he applied, as his laſt reſource, to 
an old confidential acquaintance, She was one of 
thoſe lady abbeſſes, who had frequently adminiſtered 
to the completion of his iniquities, and was a notori- 
ous proficient in the deſtruction of inoocence. By the 
rimely application of a conſiderable bribe ro this art- 
ful am reſs of iofamy, the Captain procured ſuch 
intimation, as he ſuppoſed would preſently terminate 
his ſolicitous enquiries. In this lr nion, he was 
not deceived. Her intelligence was ſo complete, that 
be was inſtantly directed to the very houſe where the 
fugitives were concealed, Having obtained admiſſi- 
on, and perfectly acquainted with all the avenues of 
thoſe licentious repoſitories of wickedneſs, he walked 
ſtraight forward, without leave or ceremony. As he 
= - aſcended the ſecond flight of ſtairs, he met Mrs. Tu- 
ip, ſhe ſcreamed at the fight of her injured huſband, 
and retired precipiately jnto- an 1 
She attempted to ſecure the door, bot in this ſhe was 
prevented by the impetugſity of the Captain, who vi- 
olently forced it oper, aud entered to the utter 


for protection to the arms of her lover, while the huſ- 
band ſtood upon the floor, and eyed them with a look 
of ſcorn and ungovernable indignation. Thou im 
4 pious fend of hell,“ ſays he, have I found thee! 
Was it not enough, thou infernal mifcreant, to ruin 
© the innocence of my daughter, but thou muſt ſeduce 
© my wife likewiſe ? Prepare thyſelf ro meet my ven- 
© geance, for immediate punilhment hangs over thy 
devoted head.'—* This is not a time, or place, for 
© yvindication, Tulip, but [*will meet thy vengeance 
© whenever thou requireft me.. Come, this inſtant, 
© my revenge brooks oo delay. I would rather die 

*thy hand, than breathe the ſame air with ſuch a vil. 
C Jain,” Captain Corner aroſe, took his hat, and 


walked out with his former friend, while the ſcreams 


of Mrs. Tulip filled the houſe with alarm and terror. 


niſhment of the confounded parties. Mrs; Tulip flew - 


* 
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They took a poſt, chaiſe, and accompanied wick no 
other perſon, than a truſty Surgeon, they drove to- 
wards Kenſington. In a green field adjoining the gra- 

vel pits, they alighted. ith a ſullen horror which 
brooded on their. countenances, they both ſtripped, 
and drew their ſwords. As they advanced towards 
one another, Captain Corner faid, thou knowett, 
* Tulip, I am a * to fear, thou haſt called me 
© out, and if we engage, nothing leſs than immediate 
death ſhall terminate the quartel. I have ſome af - 
fairs of importance to ſettle - the imeryal of one day 
* can make no difference. Not a moment, villain ! 
4 — injuries demand thy blood, and nothing leſs 
* will ſatiate the ſhade of my lamented child,” A fu - 
rious rencounter now began, when after a dreadfol 
ſtruggle of thirteen mioures, Captain Corner fell, be- 
ang run through the body by the ſuperior dexterity 
of his adverſary. As he lay upon the graſs, panting 
for breath, kx the blood flowing copiouſly from the 
gaping wound, he ſaid, * Tulip, thy vengeance 23 


* ceived the reward of all my crimes. Miſs Tulip 
© deſerved a better fare—ſhe fell a ſacrifice to my 
1 Ide infidelity of the wife of your bo · 
* ſom, originated ſolely from your own behaviour to- 


* wards her. She thought you, not only uograteful, 


© but likewiſe contemptueus and moroſe to all her en- 
* dearments, and this produced her reſolution tg re- 
« criminate, My pain is excruciating mj eyes ſwim 
*.—z dead torpor now pervades my whole frame— 
© alas, Fulip, my farce of life is over—lI go—O, O 
—his head dropped upon the graſs—his hands fell 
motionleſs by his ſides—a ghaſtly paleneſs overſpread 
his countenance, and his eyes cloſed in everlaſting 
darkneſs. Dei | 
Captain * having ſeen his falſe friend breathe 
bis laſt, he fled with precipitation to 'Tulip-Houſe. 
Here be met with freſh cauſe fos vexation and trouble. 
The Rev. Mr. Taylor, whom he had left to ſuperin- 
tead his affairs during his ſhort abſence, had ages 
wh | 18 


* complete. I confeſs thou hadſt ſufficient cauſe to 
_ $ purſue my life, and now from thy hand, I have re- 


1 ] - 
his truſt, and after emberſing confderablc ſums of 
money, and pillaging the houfe of many valuable ar. 
ticks, had abſconded with his booty, and tw perfor 
knew the pface of his concealmem. Capram 'Tofp 
had no time to purſoe him, and bring this atrocious 
eulprit to condrgn puniſnment. He knew that the 
power and influence of Captain Corner's relations 
would be exerted ro his detriment, and he had no 
other alternarive, to preferve his own life, than imme · 
atefy to quit the kingdom. With this reſolution, 
having confrded the management of his affairs to the 
agency of a perſon, on Whoſe probiry he could de- 
d, he went into a voluntary extte, In this for- 
orn (condition he foon after died of à fever at Afx- 
Ja- Chapelle Remorſe and afMittion perpetu· 
ally on his mind. A ſullen metancholy ſucceeded, 
which was followed by rhat acute diſorder which ter» 
minated his exiſtence. Mrs, 'Folip returned no more 
to the habitation of her anceftors, but terminated a 
Fife of infamy in the metropolis, deſpifed and hated 
by the very domeſtics, who lived upon her bounty. 
How different was this ſcene, when contraſted wih 

the happineſs and tranquility which bleſſed rhe days 
of Mr. and Mrs, Weſman ! They lived, revered 
the forronnding populace for their benevolence and 
humility. They received the bleſſings of the indi- 
gent, whoſe wants they reheved, and the good-wiſkes 
of aft for their complacency and endearing affability. 
"The old and venerable Earl of Owen had retited to 
his caftte, accompanied by his amiable fon and daugh- 
ter. At the earneſt ſolicitation of Sir Archibald, he 
beſtowed the office of land-fteward on the faithful 
Patrick, whoſe gratitude was pleaſing, and acknow- 

ledgments nnbounded. | | 
Ide time now approached for the trial of his pre · 
tended Lordſhip, whoſe ungrateful villainy to his ma« 
nificent and liberal benefactors, had alievated the 
good-will of every perſon from him. He was fully 
apprized of all thoſe events which had lately happen- 
ed in the circle of his acquaintances. He heard 
them with a ſultkennefs which bordered — + 

an 


„ 
and even the harmagious tones of his celeſtial bag 


pes could not ſofteg the preſent ferocity of his miod. 
— forſak en and deſpiſed by all the world, fave. 
the benevolent Bonet and the worthy Mr. Bruce, 
who occaſionally vidzed him, and adminiſtered that 


— which the horror of hig Gtyation demands 


Oo the day af trial, he appeared before the tribu · 
val, ſullen, reſerved, and gloomy. When arraigned, 
be pleaded-not guilty, but by his own former canfel- 
Gon, aod the clearneſs of the evidence, he was ſoon 
convicted. He heard bis ſentence with a horror on 


his countenance, which even terrified the court. 


When be was remanded to bis cell, he was obliged to 
be ſppported by the Jailor and others, ſnce his fear 
had-alooft deprived him of motion. 

On te day of execution, he was accompanied to 
the gallows by the proper officers, and an immenſe coge 
courſe of people. aſcended the ſcaffold amadib 
the murmus of the multitude, when waving bis hand, 
A ſolemu ſilence enlued. * Good people, ſays be, 
yon ate aſſembled here t fee the laſt moments of a 
* man, who has long been the dupe of his owg hy. 
* pocriſy. I am a victim to my own haſeneſa, and 
© have Cle. into the ſnare which I contrived for ano- 
ther. My owe ingsatitude has been my ruin, and 
« brought me to this ignominious end. If you can 
© pity me, let me have it, for I aſſure you, the panga 
* of my own remorſe, are inſufferahle at this prefevs 
moment.“ He pauſed for an inſtant, and then con- 
tipued. * Juſtice has overtsken me, and ſtopped tha: 
career of —_ which I confels-with ſhame, b 
* have purſned wich too much fucasſs. Iogratiudey 
* the moſt herrid ingratitude, bas finally been my d- 
« doing. I way usgrateful to my uncle, who received 
me into his hauſe, who fed, and educated ma, when 
41 was an Quicalt upon the world. 1 was un b 
440 Sir Archibald, whele benevolence, ng fre@d 
« rae from all ibe horrors of deſerved -poreny, but 
veven endowed me with wealth. I wes ungratefub 
wo M. Welgun, whoſe ſmendſhip I repsgad, by len- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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© ing u ſaare for his life. I was ungrateful to that 
© poor. inoffenſive creature, Patrick Harle, whoſe 
« faithful attachment to me, which TI obtained, and 
_ © preſerved by a lye, has been a continual reproach to 
my folly. But I learn, though nor with pleaſure, 
© he has not ultimately loſt his reward. Had I been 
© as prudent, as I have been inſolent, for the ſucceſs 
of my impoſition intoxicated my brain, I might 
© have been happy. I leave the world, and my own 
feelings tell me, abhorred and deſpiſed by it. I am 
« forſaken by all, ſave thoſe, whom my villainy has 
moſtly injured. This conſideration induces me to 
© believe, they have forgiven me. Their forgiveneſs 
I deſerve not. If ja'tice had not prevented me, the 
© progreſs of my iniquity had not terminated with 
© this day. You are now acquainted with the depra- 
« vity of my heart. My words accord with my acti- 
© ons. The buſy ſcene is now over, and may all 
* my crimes be buried in everlaſting oblivion.” He 
2 and was immediately launched int eternity, 
When the news of his execution arrived at Stanner- 
eaſtle, Sir Archibald and Lady Gray, Mr. and Mrs. 
Welman, with Mr. Bruce, were fitting in the draw- 
ing room, deſcanting on the variety of unfortunate 
events which had lately happened in the cirele of their 
aintances. When the good Baronet heard, that 
dis pretended Lordſhip was no more, the tear was 
ſeen to pliſten in his eye, while he ſaid, * the ſtroke 
of juſtice is ſevere, yet abſolutely neceſſary.— Yes,” 
obſerves Mr. Bruce, abſolutely neceſſary, ſince there 
are many diſpoſitions, whoſe ſole delight is in the 
o turpitude of their on actions. Had this unfortu · 
nate perſon not been ſhamefully ungrateful, though 
« juſtly deprived of his aſſumed title, he might ulti- 
* mately have been happy in the enjoyment of your 
* benevolence. His ingratitude was accompanied with 
© utſparalleled baſeneſs, and whilſt he was planning the 
deſtruction of innocence, he was likewiſe plotting 
* againſt the valued life of a perſon, who had always 
been his friend, All his dark contrivances have 
teen defeated, and ended in his own ruin. Fo 
4 en 
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© been as ſtudious in the purſuit of virtue, as he was 
* indefatigable in the practice of iniquity, his early 
+ diſimulation might have ended in a life of eaſe and 
* affluence. The calamitous events which have 
* wrought the ruin of the Tulip family, may be trac- 
ed to the ſame ſource. They were adepts in licen- 
© tiouſneſs, and openly boaſted of their own immora- 
« lity, The practice of infamy, of which they fo 
* ſhamefully prided themſelves, has finally been their 
* overthrow. They have fallen victims to their atro- 
6 city, and what is remarkable, by their own immedi- 
* ate agency. From theſe inſtances we may conclude, 
© that profperovs iniquity does not always go unpu- 
0 aiched in this life. It may triumph for a while, but 
that ſuperintending Providence which eyes all the 
actions of man. will not finally ſuffer it to eſcape 
his juſtice, If it flouriſh here, hereafter it ſhall 

© with its juſt reward. | | 
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